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PREFACE. 

SO*  - 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  I was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  as  an  amateur 
breeder  and  exhibitor.  I have  since  that  period  had  the 
advantage  of  an  unusually  large  experience  in  these  two 
capacities,  to  which  I may  add  those  of  critic  and  judge. 
This  experience  has  extended  to  several  European  countries, 
for  in  the  pursuit  of  other  studies  I have  had  such  advan- 
tages of  examining  the  poultry  question  abroad  under  all 
its  aspects  as  have  seldom  or  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one 
individual.  In  these  pages  I have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  results  of  this  experience.  There  are  no  theories, 
nor  is  there  any  advice  which  needs  qualification.  The 
work  is  plain  and  descriptive,  and  I am  sure  it  is  practical. 
A person  who  during  a long  series  of  years  breeds  thousands 
of  birds,  among  them  many  specimens  of  every  well-known 
breed,  who  has  won  thousands  of  prizes,  who  has  been 
engaged  as  critic  at  every  one  of  the  principal  exhibitions 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  who  has  frequently  acted 
as  judge  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  who,  moreover,  has 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  chief  poultry 
systems  of  Europe,  would  indeed  be  a dunce  if  he  had 
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not  made  common  observations  and  had  nothing  to  tell. 
There  are  other  modern  books  in  existence,  but  they  are 
mainly  compilations— certainly  not  the  fruits  of  personal 
experience,  inasmuch  as  the  writers  in  no  case  possess 
either  one  of  the  qualifications  to  which  I have  above 
referred.  The  qualifications  of  an  author  are  too  often 
judged  less  by  his  actual  experience  than  by  the  size  of 
his  book  ; and  if  this  were  not  the  case,  I should  certainly 
be  unable  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  not  the  only 
work  on  Poultry.  To  the  fancier  I,  as  an  old  hand,  know 
the  descriptive  matter  will  be  found  useful ; and  to  the 
breeder  for  profit  who  has  no  fancy  for  the  exhibition 
system  I can  confidently  recommend  the  pages  upon 
breeding  and  management. 

JAMES  LONG. 


Geaveley  Mange,  Stevenage. 
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BREEDING  POULTRY  FOR  PRIZES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COCHINS. 

In  breeding  the  Cochin  China  fowl,  or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  known  amongst  fanciers,  the  Cochin,  the  chief 
points — indeed,  in  the  minds  of  some  breeders  of  eminence, 
the  only  points— are  size,  colour,  form,  and  feather.  These 
certainly  carry  the  greatest  possible  weight,  and,  unless  they 
are  one  and  all  present  in  a high  degree  of  excellence,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a specimen  to  obtain  a foremost  position 
in  the  show-pen.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  minor  points,  which  some  of  the  judges  con- 
sider of  almost  equal  importance ; and  they  frequently  go  so 
far  as  to  pass,  without  notice  of  any  kind,  a bird  which,  but 
for  a faulty  comb  or  an  imperfectly  coloured  eye,  is  of  the 
highest  possible  excellence.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  complete  success,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  minor  points  to  perfection,  as  well  as  those  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  comb  of  the  Cochin  should  be  medium  in  size 
and  symmetrical  in  form,  especially  so  as  this  is  one  of  the 
first  points  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  judge.  In  the  same  way, 
the  eyes  should  be  of  the  correct  colour,  both  matching, 
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which  they  sometimes  do  not,  and  frequently  disqualify 
and  spoil  the  tout  ensemble  of  otherwise  high-class  spe- 
cimens. In  dealing  with  the  question  of  form,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  a bird  should  be  of  the  true  Cochin  type, 
and  its  excellence  in  this  respect  well  developed,  but  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  flat  sides,  narrow  loins,  and  badly- 
formed  legs,  such  as  those  in  which  the  hocks  almost  meet, 
and  which  may  he  compared  to  bandy  legs.  With  regard  to 
colour,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  white  bird  should  be  white, 
but  it  should  be  of  the  most  brilliant  tint,  without  a shade  of 
creaminess  or  colour  of  any  kind,  this  having  been  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  the  white  Cochin  ever  since  it  has  been  exlii- 
oited  as  a breed.  The  same  remark,  in  a less  degree,  applies 
to  the  buffs,  in  which  the  colour  should  be  clear,  bright,  and 
at  the  same  time  soft  and  uniform  throughout,  a harsh, 
crude,  or  a washy  colour  being  at  all  times  disagreeable  to  the 
eye.  There  are  two  or  three  tints  of  buff  which  are  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  may  be  exhibited  with  success,  but  each 
must  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  quite  free  from  mottling  or 
want  of  solidity — a fault  which  is  too  common.  The  colour 
in  the  partridge  is  of  a more  varied  nature,  but  it  is  never- 
theless essential  that  it  should  be  perfect.  The  black  breast, 
thighs,  and  under  parts  must  not  only  be  unspotted,  but 
covered  with  a brilliant  green  sheen.  Patches  of  colour  on 
the  thigh  and  throat  are  common  faults  in  this  variety.  The 
colour  and  marking  of  the  upper  parts  must,  of  course,  be  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  it  will  only  be  by  attending  exhibitions, 
and  becoming  accustomed  to  the  most  approved  shades  of 
golden  feathering,  that  the  breeder  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
that  which  is  most  preferred  by  judges.  In  the  black  Cochin, 
a variety  which  has  largely  deteriorated  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Langshan,  the  colour  should  be  an  absolutely  green- 
black.  In  Cochins  of  all  kinds,  size  is  of  pre-eminent  import- 
ance, a small  bird  being  worthless,  while  a giant  is  almost 
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equally  worthless  if  he  is  deficient  in  form,  colour,  or 
feather. 

The  last  point  of  great  importance  is  that  of  feather,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  the  Cochin  excels  every  other  known 
variety  of  fowl.  The  short  legs  should  be  abundantly  fur- 
nished as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  toes.  The  thigh  should  be 
covered  with  soft  down,  in  a much  larger  degree  than  is  found 
in  any  other  variety  ; and  the  more  abundant  this  is,  if  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  are  approximately  covered,  the 
more  the  bird  is  appreciated,  both  for  stock  and  exhibition 
purposes.  The  cushion,  however,  is  the  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  feather,  and  the  breeder  should 
strive  to  get  this  as  large  as  possible,  the  point  of  breadth 
being  most  appreciated,  especially  when  the  feather  laps 
over,  and  entirely  covers,  the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  the 
judges  like  to  see  buried  between  the  fluff  of  the  thigh  and 
the  feather  of  the  cushion. 


Buffs  are  the  favourite  colour  in  Cochins— they  are  ex- 
hibited in  greater  numbers  and  in  better  quality  than  the 
other  varieties  ; but  perhaps  the  fact  that  buffs,  lemon-buffs, 
cinnamons,  and  silver-cinnamons  are  included  under  the  one 
head,  permitting  a great  choice  in  colour,  is  a sufficient  ex- 
planation why  they  are  so  popular.  Lemon  is  the  favourite 
colour  with  some  amateurs,  and,  from  its  great  beauty,  we  are 
not  surprised.  To  attain  this  shade  of  the  ‘ buff  ’ we  advise 
breeding  from  distinct  hens.  Put  a good,  rich,  even  lemon 
cock  with  lemon  hens  the  colour  of  the  desired  chicken  for 
cockerels  ; and  a golden-buff  cockerel  with  bright,  even,  per- 
eet  lemon  hens,  such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  cup  pens  at 
irmmgham,  will  throw  beautiful  pullets.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  good  lemons  from  the  same  parents.  Though 
we  have  bred  some  as  exquisite  in  shade  as  could  be  desired 
om  a dark  lemon  cock  and  a very  perfect  cup  lemon  hen  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  majority  of  the  cockerel  chickens 
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were  silver-cinnamons.  In  the  cock  there  is  a tendency  to 
the  obnoxious  light  shoulder  and  flights,  whereas  good  bright 
pullets  often  have  dark  hackles — these  moult  into  silvers.  For 
buffs,  mate  a golden  lemon  cock  with  dark  buff  hens,  clear, 
soft,  and  even  in  colour  throughout,  as  any  mottling  is  fatal. 
For  silver-cinnamons,  put  a lemon  cock  with  hens  silver-buff  in 
colour,  excepting  the  hackle,  which  should  be  of  a rather  light 
brown.  These  hens  are  qf  a faint  washy  shade,  but  must  not  be 
too  light.  Buffs  generally  breed  lighter  buffs  than  themselves, 
and  moult  lighter  every  season.  In  mating  for  colour,  it  is  as 
well  to  look  to  the  hen  as  to  the  cock;  if  you  cannot  get  good 
points  in  the  cock,  remedy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  hen.  The 
cock  has  more  influence  in  throwing  good-combed  birds  and 
handsome  heads;  but  in  size,  shape,  and  feather,  look  most  to 
the  hen. 

Partridge. — In  selecting  breeding  stock,  colour  and  mark- 
ing are  generally  the  first  points  demanded,  as  these  are 
absolute  qualifications— therefore,  discard  cocks  without  black 
thighs,  breasts,  and  tail,  which  are  badly  striped  in  saddle  or 
hackle,  or  light  in  colour.  The  best  cock  for  stock  purposes  is 
one  which  is  black  in  the  breast,  thigh,  and  tail,  with  a deep 
golden  hackle  and  saddle,  and  very  darkly  and  sharply  striped; 
dark  red  back,  and  bright,  well-defined  bar  on  the  wing.  He 
need  not  necessarily  be  a big  bird  if  he  is  finely  formed,  and, 
especially,  broad  in  the  saddle,  which  should  gently  rise  into 
a short,  well-formed  tail.  The  hen  should  be  well-featliered 
to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  large  in  frame,  with  a cushion  which 
falls  over  the  wing  ends  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  a neat  head,  and  a comb  as  small  as  possible;  her 
hackle  should  be  clearly  striped  with  black  on  a golden 
ground,  and  the  body,  even  to  the  fluff  of  the  thigh,  distinctly 
pencilled  with  a very  dark  brown  on  a much  lighter  ground. 
The  handsomest  cockerels  we  ever  saw  were  bred  from  parents 
suoh  as  we  have  described.  Although  not  really  large  birds, 
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they  were  elegant  in  form  and  perfect  in  colour,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  frequently  beat  celebrated  birds,  which 
were  much  their  superiors  in  size,  but  equal  in  colour,  and 
inferior  in  shape.  The  pullets  of  the  same  broods,  although 
rich  in  colour  and  exquisite  in  pencilling,  were  not  reared  for 
size,  and  never  showed  their  fine  shape  to  advantage. 

White  Cochins  are,  in  our  opinion,. the  most  chaste  as 
well  as  the  handsomest  of  the  breed — that  is,  if  they  can  be 
kept  white,  and  run  on  grass ; but  kept  in  a town,  or  in  a 
dirty  yard,  without  a blade  of  grass,  buffs  must  beat  them- 
There  were,  however,  at  one  time,  birds  of  this  variety  which 
were  kept  on  a few  feet  of  bare  # earth,  which  won  very  many 
first  prizes,  and  which  beat  the  coloured  Cochins  over  and 
over  again ; but  they  were  the  favourites  of  experienced 
exhibitors,  and  when  ready  for  the  show-pen  looked  more  fit 
for  a glass  case.  Good  white  Cochins  could  at  one  time  be 
claimed  at  shows  at  a low  price,  but  they  are  now  seldom 
seen.  The  cock  should  be  equal  in  shape  to  those  already 
described ; but  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  be  abso- 
lutely white,  without  even  a tinge  of  yellow  (which  is  very 
objectionable,  though  very  common).  In  white  Cochins  the 
shape  of  the  comb  is  of  more  importance  than  in  buff  or 


partridge : it  should  be  particularly  even,  well-serrated,  fine 
m texture,  slightly  arched,  and  of  medium  size.  Vulture- 
hocked,  and  white  or  green-legged  cocks  are  common  ; the 
latter  should  be  avoided,  but  the  hock  is  sometimes  useful 
for  breeding  heavy  feather.  We  have  bred  some  of  the 
heaviest-feathered  pullets  we  ever  saw  from  a cock  with  ab- 
normal hocks ; and  in  another  case  a most  successful  result 
was  attained  by  using  a three-year-old  cock  (he  was  first  at 
Birmingham  about  the  year  1868),  perfect  in  feather,  comb, 
an  s ape— indeed,  one  of  the  grandest  specimens  ever  seen — 
and  a heavily  hocked  two-year-old  hen,  moderately  large,  of 
capital  shane.  and  very  white.  Hens  of  good  size  and  feather 
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can  sometimes  be  purchased  for  little  money ; but  many  of 
them  are  objectionable  in  colour,  and  never  find  favour  with 
judges.  These  birds  have  a reddish  or  yellowish  tinge  through- 
out the  body,  and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  birds  which 
run  on  red  or  sandy  soil ; they  neither  win  prizes  nor  breed 
good  chicken,  and  should  be  instantly  discarded.  We  hope 
that  white  Cochins  will  he  more  generally  bred  and  exhibited. 
Almost  all  the  old  breeders  have  left  the  fancy,  or  given  them 
up — but  why  we  cannot  divine— and  others  have  not  filled 
their  places.  Mr.  Darby  is  almost  the  only  exhibitor  who 
has  maintained  a high  quality  of  late  years,  and  without  his 
yard  the  variety  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

Black  Cochins  are  now  rarely  met  with,  although  for  some 
years  prior  to  the  rage  for  the  Langshan  they  were  both  good 
and  popular.  Why  so  many  breeders  and  exhibitors  should 
so  suddenly  abandon  them  has  always  been  a mystery,  but 
that  they  declined  in  one  short  season,  and  have  never 
recovered  their  position,  is  perfectly  true.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  black  Cochin  should  not,  with  proper  attention, 
become  as  perfect  as  the  other  varieties ; but  now  that  the 
breed  has  been  brought  so  low,  this  would  needs  be  a matter 
of  time.  To  breed  black  Cochins  successfully,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  varieties  must  be  retained,  substituting, 
however,  a pure,  unbroken,  green-black.  There  was  at  one 
time  a great  tendency  to  throw  brassy-winged  chickens  in 
the  very  best  yards ; and  it  is  only  by  mating  stock  of  the 
purest  blood,  and  combining  perseverance  with  a great  deal 
of  patience,  that  good  blacks  can  be  obtained. 


DARK  BRAHMA  COCKEREL. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BRAHMAS. 


Dark.  The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  selection  of  dark 
Brahmas  for  breeding  purposes  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  variety.  It  is  essential  to  success  to  produce 
pullets  of  good  colour  and  distinct  pencilling,  but  the  great 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  strain  and  blood  of  the  cock 
makes  this  task  by  no  means  easy.  In  establishing  a strain,  it 
is  well  to  select  a sufficient  number  of  birds,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  subsequent  purchases,  and,  perhaps,  the  con- 
sequent importation  of  bad  blood.  Three  breeding  pens  are 
sufficient  to  continue  without  a cross  for  years,  as  the  strong 
constitution  of  the  Brahma  renders  a cross  of  related  birds  by 
no  means  objectionable  if  not  continued. 


For  the  breeding  pen  early-hatched,  hardy  cockerels,  or 
cocks  of  two  years— not  necessarily  large— should  be  chosen  ; 
t e breeder  should  see  that  they  have  symmetrical,  first-rate 
combs,  red  earlobes,  fine,  handsome  heads,  full  hackles,  yellow 

egs,  and,  if  possible,  broad,  even,  unbroken  tails,  which  are 
entirely  free  from  white. 

Colour  la  a point  that  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the 
breeder ; but  should  he  select  the  silver— really  the  proper 
colour  the  cock  must  have  a black  breast  and  thighs,  the 
hackle  and  saddle  being  densely  striped  with  green-black  upon 

the  bill  rrff0mld',  Br°™  featbCrS  P”Ple  lustre  on 
e black  feathering  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  fatal  to 

pro  action  of  pure  colouring,  and  a bird  possessing  these 
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faults  would,  if  crossed  upon  a pure  silver,  entirely  destroy 
every  prospect  of  success. 

The  hen  should,  above  all  things,  be  massive,  well- 
feathered,  pure  in  colour — a rare  quality  in  an  old  hen — 
and  finely  pencilled.  The  ground  colour  should  be  pure 
silver,  and  the  grey  marking  upon  it  absolutely  free  from 
brown. 

If,  in  purchasing  a bird,  the  seller  is  unable  to  furnish 


Breast  Feather  of  Dark  Brahma.  Wing  Feather  of  Dark  Brahma. 

any  information  as  to  the  qualities  of  its  parents  and  race,  it 
is  well  to  trace  the  immediate  ancestors,  and,  as  tar  as  pos- 
sible, ascertain  their  colour  and  principal  characteristics. 

For  obtaining  size  large  hens  are  preferable  to  large  cocks  ; 
if  the  former  are  broad,  deep,  heavily  feathered  in  thigh,  with 
full  rising  cushion,  the  cock  may  even  be  small,  but  his  build 
should  be  of  the  true  type,  conveying  the  idea  of  ‘ much  in 
little. 

He  should,  moreover,  be  very  broad  across  the  saddle,  and 
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deep  in  body.  The  lines  from  the  head  to  the  tail  should  be 
a succession  of  graceful  curves.  To  produce  chickens  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  approved  shape,  the  cock  to  mate  with  a 
perfect  hen  should  be  gracefully  curved  in  the  neck,  very 
short  in  the  back,  the  saddle  rising  into  an  almost  erect  tail. 

Any  defect  in  one  bird  may  be  counterbalanced  by  par- 
ticular excellence  in  that  point  in 
the  other,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  cock’s  influence  is  greater  in 
‘ fancy  points,’  and  the  hen’s  in 
size  and  shape.  Long-bodied,  duck- 
shaped hens  are  useless  for  breed- 
ing ; but  if  finely-shaped  cocks 
are  mated  with  good  all-round 
hens,  they  will  throw  symme- 
trical pullets ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  badly  pencilled  but  stylish 
hens,  if  mated  wisely,  will  throw 
good  cockerels. 

As  early  fledging  is  very  desir- 
able in  all  large  birds,  two-year- 
old  cocks,  and  hens  of  the  same 
age,  will  be  found  preferable  to 
any  others,  although  a yearling 
cock  with  an  older  hen  is  a capital 
match. 

e are  indebted  to  Mr.  Norris- 
Elye  for  the  feathers  illustrated. 

Light.— The  remarks  referring  to  dark  Brahmas,  so  far 
as  relates  to  shape,  size,  comb,  and  feathering,  may  be  con- 
fidently applied  to  the  light  variety;  but  with  regard  to 
colour  and  pencilling  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words. 
Pencilling,  as  every  fancier  knows,  is  now  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  it  must  be  obtained  to  ensure  the  least  success. 


Saddle  Feather  of  Light  Brahma 
Cook. 
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Clouded  or  spotted  hackled  birds  are  useless,  and  yellow  birds, 
although  at  one  time  quite  fashionable,  must  be  avoided, 
unless  a strain  is  to  be  ruined.  We  like  to  see  a fine,  sharp 
stripe  in  the  saddle — a point  almost  lost  sight  of,  but  which 
may  generally  be  obtained  by  breeding  from  very  dark  birds. 
We  also  admire  the  white  lacing  in  the  tail  of  the  hen,  now 
often  seen  in  a high  degree  of  perfection ; it  is  invariably 
obtained  from  cocks  having  similar  lacing  in  the  tail  coverts. 
We  must  refer  to  the  whiteness  of  light  Brahmas  — it  is  a 
point  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  entitle  an  otherwise  ordi- 
nary bird  to  a degree  of  importance ; but  if,  in  addition,  it  is 
well-pencilled,  of  good  size,  fine  in  shape,  feather,  and  head, 
it  would  prove  a most  dangerous  opponent  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  season. 


COLOURED  DORKING  HEN 


CHAPTER  III. 
DORKINGS. 


The  Coloured,  or  Dark  Dorking. — This  useful  variety  is  not 
so  largely  kept  in  many  parts  of  England  as  could  be  wished ; 
many  breeders,  anxious  to  add  it  to  their  yards,  are  prevented 
from  so  doing  because  of  the  difficulty  of  rearing  the  chicken 
upon  heavy  soils.  In  such  cases,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  obtain 
some  pullets  of  a hardy  strain,  and  cross  them  with  a cockerel 
equally  vigorous,  but  bred  in  a different  part  of  the  country. 
If  both  cockerel  and  pullets  have  been  reared  upon  clay  soil, 
so  much  the  better.  The  infusion  of  a cross  with  the  Asiatic 
will  give  stamina,  but  in  all  probability  it  will  introduce  faults 
which  years  will  not  eradicate. 


For  a breeding  pen  select  a broad,  deep,  long-breasted, 
massively  built  cock,  absolutely  white  in  the  leg,  with  five 
well-formed  toes  and  a perfect  foot,  spurs  set  well  inside,  and 
even,  firm  comb.  Dorkings  being  birds  in  which  size  plays 
an  important  rdle  (it  tells  very  heavily  in  the  show-pen),  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  breed  them  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  stock  birds  possessing  that  qualification, 

and  to  rear  the  chicken  well,  that  they  may  not  fail  to  in- 
herit it. 

The  hen  should  be  a massive,  squarely-built  bird,  very 
broad  m back  and  breast,  with  a neat  head,  a small  erect 
comb  (unless  rose-combed),  and  possess  five  perfect  claws.  It 
is  advisable  to  introduce  fresh  blood  every  year,  as  no  variety 
of  fowl  suffers  more  from  inbreeding.  The  rose-combed  birds 
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which  were  at  one  time  the  largest,  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  and  success,  and  will  breed  single  combs.  Size  and 
weight  may  easily  be  attained  with  care  and  judicious  selec- 
tion ; but  to  obtain  the  dark  grey  feather  so  much  admired, 
something  more  than  judgment  is  required.  The  fancier 
should  select  the  colour  he  prefers,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
origin  of  any  bird  he  meets  with.  The  parents  of  good  coloured 
birds  should  be  traced  and  examined,  and  if  possible  secured. 
It  is  a capital  plan  to  purchase  stock  birds  which  are  known 
to  have  thrown  good  coloured  chickens  ; or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  to  obtain  some  very  like  them,  at  the  same  time 
inquiring  as  to  their  antecedents.  We  advise  the  dark  variety, 
as  they  are  more  favoured  by  the  judges,  possess  great  stamina, 
and  are  the  largest. 

We  have  seen  many  of  the  Sussex  and  Surrey  Dorkings, 
and  have  often  admired  the  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
reared ; but,  as  the  chickens  are  bred  for  the  market,  few  find 
their  way  into  an  exhibition,  although  there  are  twro  or  three 
breeders  who  supply  some  of  the  finest  birds  seen  at  our  best 
shows. 

Silver-grey  Dorkings  sadly  lack  size — a fault  common  to 
most  birds  of  feather.  Perfect  specimens  will  always  breed 
good  coloured  chickens,  but  the  proportion  of  bad  ones  will  be 
very  large ; a colour  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  crossing 
the  dark  Dorking  with  a silver-grey  is  often  obtained.  To 
win,  silvers  must  be  large ; therefore,  parents  of  great  size, 
not  mere  weight,  should  be  mated,  all  badly  coloured  chicken 
discarded,  and  the  remainder  encouraged  to  develop  them- 
selves. A black  breast,  tail,  and  tail  coverts  are  necessary  in 
the  cocks  ; and  as  the  remainder  of  the  body,  or  nearly  so,  is 
silver,  it  is  advisable  to  reject  any  cocks  having  a decided 
yellow  tinge,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  yellow- 
ness of  age,  or  that  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sun. 

White  Dorkings  have  degenerated ; and,  as  in  the  silver- 
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greys,  increased  size  must  be  obtained  at  any  cost.  Dorkings 
are  Dorkings,  whatever  their  colour,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
so  few  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  to  perfect 
this  beautiful  variety,  especially  as  there  is  no  fancy  point  in 
colour  or  plumage  to  increase  the  difficulties.  We  are  of 
opinion,  and  we  believe  that  many  eminent  authorities  have 
previously  asserted  it,  that  in  a few  years  a strain  could  be 
established  that  would  defy  competition.  If  any  breeder  is 
anxious  to  carry  all  before  him,  we  advise  him  to  mate  a white, 
rose-combed  cock,  as  large  and  perfect  as  can  be  obtained,  with 
a perfect,  rose-combed,  grey  Dorking  hen  of  very  large  frame. 
Mate  the  best  chickens  obtained  from  this  cross  with  very  large 
and  equally  perfect  white  Dorkings  of  an  entirely  different 
strain.  Watch  the  result  Pi-nl-ioKiv  1 , ,, 


strain.  Watch  the  result.  Probably  several  of  the  best  of  these 
chickens  wih  be  white  ; if  not,  select  the  largest  and  whitest, 

OV1/-1  n J J 'll  1.  , . _ 


and  again  mate  with  white  birds  that  are  not  related  This’ 
final  cross  will  no  doubt  re-establish  the  colour,  and,  with  the 


are  not  related.  This 


It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  size  hi  a D 
bone.  The  pure  Dorking  is  fine  in  bone,  and  tl 
maintained  as  a point  of  the  highest  importance. 


r nve  well-defined  claws 

is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  size  hi  a Doi-king  means 
The  pure  Dorking  is  fine  in  bone,  and  this  should  be 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPANISH,  MINOBCAS,  AND  ANDALUSIANS. 

White-faced  Spanish  are  bred  more  particularly  to  one  point, 
the  white  of  the  lobe  and  face,  which,  from  its  delicacy 
and  size,  forms  the  great  attraction  in  this  variety.  A 
bird  must  now  be  indeed  perfect  to  win;  indeed,  the  compe- 
tition is  now  so  severe  that  a cup  pen  must  be  almost 
faultless. 

In  selecting  stock,  it  is  well  to  put  a young  cock  to  not 
more  than  three  two-year-old  hens,  each  weighing  about 
61b. — the  cock  weighing  from  7lb.  to  81b.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  cock’s  comb  should  be  perfectly  strong, 
firm,  and  erect,  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering  delicately 
to  the  points.  The  hen’s  comb,  though  falling  well  over 
the  eye,  should  be  also  thick  at  the  base  a flabby-combed 
hen  usually  throwing  falling  combs  in  the  cockerels,  a most 
fatal  point.  As  regards  breeding  for  face,  we  strongly  advise 
the  greatest  caution  in  purchasing  stock.  The  breeder  should 
inquire  strictly  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  birds,  for  an  ill-advised  | 
cross  will  destroy  all  prospects  of  success.  Although  in  the 
very  best  yards  the  chickens  differ  much  in  quality  of  face, 
birds  are  always  obtained  that  do  credit  to  their  breeders  , jet 
a bad  cock  will  fail  to  throw  a single  good  chicken.  Let  the 
stock  birds  have  very  white  and  perfectly  smooth  and  large 
faces,  and  be  of  a strain  which  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
minor  points,  such  as  legs,  shape,  plumage,  and  size,  must  of 
course  be  correct,  but  are  more  easily  obtained. 
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The  chickens  should  not  be  hatched  earlier  than  the  end 
of  April,  as  early  broods  are  often  delicate,  and  die  off 
mysteriously.  When  the  faces  begin  to  show,  pick  out  and 
discard  those  showing  a decided  red  tinge,  for  the  fault  will 
only  increase  with  age  ; but  the  bluish-faced  chickens  should 
be  retained  and  well  cared  for,  as  they  generally  make  the 
best  birds.  Good  Spanish  cocks  will  sometimes  blush  a little, 
and  when  this  happens  they  should  be  shut  up  in  the  dark, 
away  from  the  hens,  and  their  faces  washed  twice  a day  with 
milk.  Sometimes  the  sun  will  discolour  the  face,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  spoiled  by  a discharge  from  the  eye.  The  best 
remedy  for  this,  or  shall  we  say  prevention,  is  cleanliness- 
constant  washing.  The  comb  during  cold  weather  is  also 
liable  to  become  discoloured  or  frost-bitten ; when  this  occurs 
it  should  be  rubbed  with  snow  or  any  cold  substance  until  it 
comes  round.’  As  an  instance  of  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  Spanish  face,  we  may  mention  a bird  we  saw  at  Bristol 
Show,  January,  1871.  After  winning  the  cup  in  a class 
hitherto  rarely  seen,  he  went  • all  to  pieces  ; ’ in  fact,  his  face 
suddenly  became  so  much  discoloured  as  to  cause  the  strongest 
— t0  be  made  by  the  uninitiated  upon  the  judging  of 

. “morcas’  afc  one  time  called  Eed-faced  Spanish,  and  prin- 
cipally cultivated  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  are  now  generally 
bred  and  exhibited  throughout  the  country.  The  chickens 
may  be  hatched  early  in  the  year,  as,  unlike  the  Spanish,  they 
fledge  and  thrive  during  cold  weather.  A cockerel  may  ad- 
vantageously  be  mated  with  hens,  although  a cock  is  perhaps 

W wat  l'  1 ^ ^ aCtiV°’  lar^e  bird-  with 

resemhr  ;ia  T ’ °Val  ear’  and  a red  faca-  a*d 

henTs  7 th67hlte-faced  SPan^  ^ comb  and  colour.  The 

and  °f  7 Spani3h  hen'  -gard»  the  face 

or  lets  oil  7 feCeS’  C°l0Ured  0r  wbite  feathers, 

or  legs  other  than  a dark  lead  colour,  should  be  rejected 
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It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  remark  that  Minorcas  for  stock  should 
be  a little  shorter  in  the  leg  than  the  Spanish,  and  more 
massive  in  build. 

Andalusians  resemble  the  Spanish  in  comb,  shape,  leg, 
size,  and  weight.  The  earlobe  is  white,  and  oval  or  almond- 
shaped.  The  colour,  which  in  a good  bird  is  very  beautiful,  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  especially  in  the  hens,  and  in  very  large 
classes  it  is  rare  that  a single  well-marked  specimen  is  found. 
The  ground  colour  is  a light  slate  or  a slaty  blue,  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  being  laced  or  bordered  with  black  or  very  dark 
slate.  In  the  cock,  the  saddle  and  hackle  feathers  are  a 
deep  purplish  slate,  very  velvety  in  appearance.  Andalusians 
usually  throw  a percentage  of  black  chickens,  which  are  valu- 
able in  producing  good  coloured  stock. 


CHAPTER  V. 


LEGHORNS. 

These  birds  were  introduced  into  England  about  1872. 
We  believe  Mr.  Tegetmeier  received  the  first  of  the  white 
variety,  whereas  the  first  of  the  brown  came  to  ourselves 
from  America.  These  birds  are  of  Italian  origin,  and  we 
have,  since  that  date,  seen  them  in  large  numbers  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  in  several  colours — cuckoo  and  black  being 
conspicuous.  Leghorns  are  now  bred  throughout  Europe, 
and  we  have  seen  them  at  Danish,  Dutch,  German,  and 
French  exhibitions,  where  they  were  described  as  Italian 
fowls.  Those  shown  in  England  are  usually  smaller  than 
the  Leghorn  of  the  Continent,  for  whereas  we  breed  for  fancy 
points,  the  foreign  breeder  has  more  in  view  the  points  of 
utility.  Leghorns  resemble  Spanish  in  form  ; they  have  red 
faces,  large,  well-serrated,  single  combs,  white  ears  (these  are 
sometimes  yellow),  yellow  legs  and  beaks,  and  flowing  tails  ; 
the  plumage  in  the  brown  variety  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
black-red  Game.  The  blacks  and  whites  are,  of  course,  pure  in 
colour,  and  the  cuckoos  well  and  sharply  marked.  In  breed- 
ing, every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  size,  in  which  the 
Leghorn  is  deficient ; to  maintain  a brilliant  yellow  in  legs 
and  beak,  a point  which  is  easily  lost ; purity  of  white  in  the 
earlobe,  instead  of  a yellow  tinge,  which  is  most  objection- 
aole ; firm  combs,  and  tails  which  have  not  a suspicion  of 
being  squirrel-formed.  The  last-named  is  an  inherent  fault 
of  the  breed,  and  all  the  points  we  name  are  more  or  less 
common,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  judicious  crossing 
with  selected  specimens. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


FRENCH  FOWLS. 

Crevecceurs. — In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  we  wrote : 
‘ This  handsome  variety  is  fast  progressing  in  popular  favour ; 
it  approaches  what  we  consider  perfection  with  rapid  strides, 
and  in  a few  years  it  will  doubtless  be  as  strange  to  see  an  in- 
ferior pen  at  one  of  our  great  shows,  as  it  is  at  present  to 
see  a perfect  one.’ 

Since  these  lines  were  written  the  Crevecceur  of  ten 
years  ago  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Instead  of  still  further  im- 
proving, we  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  decreased  in  favour 
and  in  quality.  Its  fine  size  and  lovely  crest  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  what  it  was ; nor  can  we  see  any  sign  of  im- 
provement. In  our  criticisms  at  the  two  great  exhibitions  of 
the  year,  which  for  very  many  years  we  have  never  missed,  we 
have  noticed  the  gradual  falling  off  of  the  Creve.  It  is  open 
to  some  energetic  fancier  to  take  up  the  breed  and  reinstate 
it  in  its  former  position. 

We  want  larger-crested  and  larger-bodied  birds ; a pound 
or  two  added  to  the  average  weight  of  the  cocks  would  be 
very  advantageous  ; and  could  we  manage  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  crest  to  that  of  the  wliite-crested  Poland  (of  course, 
preserving  its  formation),  nothing  would  remain  to  be  done. 
The  fancier  should  never  breed  from  a moderate  bird  ; it  is 
both  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  detrimental  to  the 
advance  of  the  variety  as  well  as  to  his  own  interest. 

For  winning  prizes,  he  should  select  or  claim — though  at 
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an  apparently  large  outlay — a massive,  long-bodied  cock,  free 
from  any  white  or  colour,  with  a very  full  crest  and  beard, 
clean,  short,  dark  slate  or  black  legs,  and  a cleanly  made, 
symmetrical,  right-angled  comb,  with  wattles  of  similar 
length,  giving  the  head  a uniform  appearance.  The  comb 
should  be  free  from  sprigs,  and  of  a two-horned  shape.  The 
hen  should  be  equally  massive  in  frame,  in  good  condition, 
not  fat,  but  simply  plump,  large,  and  even  in  crest  and  muff, 
small  in  comb,  and  compact  and  square  in  body.  We  should 
prefer  a year-old  cock  and  a two-year-old  hen,  as  likely  to 
throw  the  strongest  chicken.  March  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  hatch,  and  from  such  stock  grand  birds  must  be 


produced. 

Houdans.— As  the  points  most  requisite  in  this  breed  for 
the  show-pen  are  size,  crest,  and  colour,  it  follows  that,  in 
selecting  stock  birds,  these  essentials  should  be  pre-eminent. 
Large-framed,  healthy  birds,  possessing  very  full,  well-shaped 
crests  and  beards,  should  be  mated;  the  cock  possessing  a 
well-developed,  uniform  comb,  branching  well  back  into  the 
crest,  the  comb  of  the  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  being  as  small 
as  possible.  At  one  time  plain  Creve  horns  were  admitted  on 
Houdans,  but  now  the  comb  must  be  antler-like,  nicely  spread, 
and  covered  with  coruscations  as  in  the  deer.  Both  birds 
should  have  a well-formed  fifth  toe,  and  legs  of  a mottled 
black  and  white,  the  white  slightly  predominating-indeed 
we  would  prefer  to  try  to  breed  the  legs  a clear  white.  Pre- 
ference should  always  be  given,  when  selection  can  be  made 
from  a good  stock,  to  a short-legged,  deep-breasted  bird,  with 
thin  wattles.  In  mating  for  colour,  some  breeders  prefer 
mating  a very  dark  cock  with  hens  of  the  desired  colour,  or  a 
shade  lighter  ; others,  again,  breed  from  birds  a little  darker 
than  the  standard  colour  on  both  sides.  Very  light  hens  are 
next  to  useless,  but  ordtnaril,  light  ones  will  throw  a sprink- 
ling of  good  chicken,  if  matched  with  a cock  excessively  dark. 
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Coloured  feathers  must  be  avoided,  as  they  disqualify.  To  win, 
colour,  comb,  five  toes,  and  large  crests  must  be  obtained ; 
but  when  these  qualifications  are  fixed,  size  and  massiveness 
are  the  all-important  points. 

La  Fleche. — In  contradistinction  to  the  French  varieties 
already  mentioned,  the  La  Fleche  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence of  crest,  and  therefore  the  presence  of  crest  feathers  on 
the  head,  however  small,  is  at  once  condemnatory  of  the  bird. 
It  is  necessary  to  success  to  produce  birds  of  great  size,  with 
earlobes  as  large  and  white  as  possible,  head  long,  a full,  keen 
eye,  and  a two -horned  comb,  which,  with  the  face,  must  be 
of  a bright  red.  Birds  possessing  these  qualifications  in  a 
high  degree  may  be  mated  if  they  have  rich  iridescent  black 
plumage.  Breeding  from  related  birds  must  be  entirely 
avoided.  If  first-class  birds  on  both  sides  cannot  be  obtained, 
a large-framed  hen  should  be  selected  at  any  risk,  even  at  the 
expense  of  an  inferior  comb  or  tinged  earlobe ; and,  by  the 
same  rule,  a cock  to  mate  with  her  may  be  small,  if  vigorous 
and  good  in  ‘ fancy  ’ points  ; but  as  size  is  the  most  necessary 
qualification,  much  may  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it.  Positive 
defects,  such  as  light  or  coloured  legs,  coloured  feathers, 
or  presence  of  crest,  are,  of  course,  to  be  rigorously  avoided. 

La  Fleche  of  the  highest  type  can  now  be  purchased  of 
French  breeders  at  very  moderate  prices. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GAME. 

In  breeding  Game  fowls,  the  most  important  of  all  points 
is  to  use  only  the  healthiest  and  strongest  birds  which  can  be 
obtained.  Let  the  cock  be  broad  in  breast  and  back — not 
necessarily  straight  in  the  back,  if  flat  across — long  and  curved 
in  the  neck,  short  and  close  in  hackle,  and  with  plumage  tight 
and  haid  as  a rock.’  In  the  hen,  the  headgear  should  be  very 
small,  and  the  tail  as  close  as  the  plumage.  If  she  is  spurred, 
so  much  the  better,  as  she  will  breed  harder  chicken.  Avoid 
short  heads  or  necks,  ears  tinged  with  white,  squirrel  tails, 
feet  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  short  and  imperfect,  and 
soft  plumage.  The  cock  should  weigh  about  61b.,  and 
the  hen  from  4£lb.  to  51b.  Old  cocks  are  generally 
preferred  for  breeding— even  up  to  six  and  seven  years 
—with  two-year-old  hens,  strictly  avoiding  pullets.  Really 
good  strong  old  cocks  generally  throw  a large  propor- 
tion of  cockerel  chicks— a fact  denoting  great  strength  in  the 
brood. 

Black-reds  are,  perhaps,  more  generally  shown  than  any 
other  variety,  and  win  the  most  prizes.  The  fancier  should 
breed  from  a cock  having  a deep,  rich,  orange-red  hackle,  free 
rom  stripes,  a very  deep-coloured,  velvety  back,  and  willow 
legs  ; a red  eye  is  imperative,  the  redder  the  better ; light  or 
tipped  light  hackles  are  fatal  blemishes,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  dark  hackles,  approaching  the  colour  of  the  back,  are  too 
plain  for  the  show-pen,  and  for  breeding  throw  pullets  which 
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are  much  too  dark.  The  breeding  hens — not  more  than  five  to 
a cock— must  have  a clear  and  distinctly  striped  light  golden 
hackle,  salmon  breast,  and  golden-brown  or  partridge-coloured 
plumage,  the  tight  wings  medium  in  size,  and  quite  free  from 
mossing  or  pencilling.  We  have  seen  hens  which  were  perfect 
models  in  shape,  only  losing  through  this  slight  blemish. 
They  should  match  the  cock  in  eye  and  leg. 

Black-reds  should  never  be  crossed  with  other  varieties  for 
colour.  If  richness  is  required,  it  should  be  sought  among 
black-reds  alone.  If  the  breeder  determines  upon  crossing, 
he  may  put  a richly  coloured  pile  cock  to  duckwing  hens,  or 
even  use  piles,  which  are  black-red  bred,  if  his  black-reds  are 
free  from  pile  blood. 

Brown-reds. — In  no  variety  of  fowl  is  it  more  necessary  to 
use  a good  brood  cock  than  in  brown-red  Game ; several  cocks 
should  be  used,  each  being  kept  separate  with  their  hens.  The 
eyes  must  be  black  or  very  dark  brown,  and  the  face  purple. 
We  prefer  to  see  the  breast  of  the  cock  beautifully  laced,  and 
free  from  streaks  or  patches ; but  streaky-breasted  birds  have 
taken  many  cups.  The  legs  should  match  in  all  stock  birds — 
a dark  olive  or  bronze  throughout.  The  breeding  hens  must 
be  of  a very  dark  olive  or  green  black-brown  in  body , otherwise 
the  pullets  will  be  too  light.  Rich  cockerels  may  be  bred  from 
a thoroughly  good  brassy-coloured  cock  and  brown-red  hens 
which  show  lacing  in  their  plumage — indeed,  many  of  the 
high-coloured  laced-breasted  birds  are  produced  from  this 
cross.  These  cockerels  running  with  light  hens  often  throw 
first-rate  cock  chicken. 

Duckwings  are,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  Game  fowls  in 
general  appearance.  The  silver  duckwing  cock  has  a white, 
or  nearly  white,  hackle  and  saddle,  free  from  any  perceptible 
stripes,  black  breast,  silver  back  and  coverts,  and  willow  legs. 
The  yellow  cock  is  a pale,  clear  straw  in  hackle  and  saddle, 
with  a bright  maroon  back  and  shoulder  coverts,  and  willow 
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legs.  The  hens  are  salmon-breasted,  but  differing  in  general 
colour,  the  silvers  having  a silvery  grey  appearance,  whereas 
the  yellows  are  bluish  in  shade.  Any  red  or  pencilled  feathers 
are  very  objectionable.  The  purest  duckwings  were  said  to 
have  yellow  eyes,  and  white  and  sometimes  blue  legs  ; but  red 
eyes  and  willow  legs  are  absolutely  necessary  for  exhibition. 
The  best  cockerels  are  bred  from  good-shaped,  strong,  light, 
black-red  cocks,  and  hard,  spurred,  good-coloured  duckwing 
hens,  both  matching  in  leg  and  eye— although  some  strains  of 
black-reds  will  not  throw  cocks  to  this  cross.  For  pullets,  a 
white-hackled  silver  duckwing  cock  with  duckwing  hens 
answers  admirably ; or  pure  duckwings  on  both  sides  may  be 
used  with  certainty,  although  the  cockerels  will  be  mealy- 
breasted,  and  striped  in  the  hackle,  whereas  the  cross  occa- 
sionally throws  good  cockerels.  If  the  strain  becomes  loose 
- or  slack  m feather,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  cross  with  a sub- 
variety,  and  breed  back  to  colour.  Some  very  first-class 
duckwings  are  thrown  by  cocks  bred  from  duckwing  cocks  and 
black-red  hens,  mated  with  light-coloured  black-red  hens. 

Piles.  The  best  cocks  are  the  white-breasted  birds-such 
as  are  exact  models  of  black-reds,  so  far  as  the  colour  is  con- 
cerned, the  black  being  exchanged  for  white.  The  richest- 

“0f  fer  birdS  are  bred  from  ^-coloured  black-red 

but  H T ■ ^ ”e  °ftCn  bred  fr0m  piks  011  both 

Sb;‘  tbe  C0l0u;  18  S00n  bred  “*>ss  tie  above  cross  is 
adopted.  Some  of  our  most  celebrated  exhibitors  used  to 

ePomerartb6d'blT‘l!a  b"‘  We  “°  piles  80  b“d- 

c t?e,  wh.te-breasted,  which  are  now  the  standard. 

to  bredl  , br<id  fr°“  8 Pile  «“*  “a‘ed  with 

hens  bred  from  a pile  cock  and  black-red  hens-  these  same 

MoP:‘  % a r™3  COek  WiU  fcet.cll 

although  m ,P  “ have  yellow  legs  and  white  tails 

The  m 7 88  “re  admissibIe.  and  constantly  shown' 

The  plumage  should  be  as  rich  and  dark,  and  the  eye  as  r^' 
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as  possible.  White  cocks  put  to  black-red  bens,  or  bens  bred 
from  pile  cocks  and  light  black-red  bens,  also  produce  piles. 

White  and  Black  Game  can  only  be  bred  from  self-coloured 
birds,  although  an  occasional  cross  'will  produce  them  as  a 
simple  sport.  The  whites  should  have  red  eyes  and  white 
legs,  and  the  blacks,  dark  olive  legs  and  black  eyes.  These 
have  improved  but  little  in  the  past  twenty  years. 


SILVER- SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  COCK. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

HAMBURGHS. 

Silver-spangled.— In  this,  one  of  the  grandest  varieties  of 
the  Hamburgh  family,  it  was,  not  long  since,  essential  to 
success  to  breed  from  two  yards ; but  time  has  amalgamated 
the  old  Mooney  and  Pheasant  blood  so  completely,  that  well- 
bred  birds  will  throw  good  specimens  of  both  sexes. 

Gold  and  silver  Hamburghs  have 
for  years  been  in  few  hands,  and,  owing 
largely  to  the  tricks  which  the  profes- 
sional breeders  so  often  practise,  have 
entirely  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  genuine  amateur.  There  are, 
however,  no  longer  breeding  secrets, 
and  anyone  can  produce  them  if  he 
chooses  to  buy  good  stock. 

For  breeding  perfect  exhibition  cocks, 
mate  a pure  bred  cock  of  the  finest  exhi- 
bition type — with  perfect  marking,  colour, 
comb,  ear,  and  legs — with  hens  as  per- 
fect in  spangling  and  head  points  as  can 
be  found. 

For  pullet  breeding,  select  a dark-hackled,  heavily  mooned 
cock  and  four  or  five  hens,  large  in  spangling,  and  as  pure  as 
possible.  The  cockerels  from  this  pen  would  not  all  be  fit  for 
exhibition,  although  useful  for  supplying  stock  birds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pullets  would  be  almost  all  of  high  type; 


Henny  Cock’s  Neck 
Feather. 


D 
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hence,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  author  of  a 
stupid  pamphlet,  and  select  cocks’  or  pullets’  eggs  only,  as 
may  be  necessary — if  you  can. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  omit  all  descriptions  of  the 
Mooney  and  Pheasant  fowls  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition, 
as  they  are  always  confusing,  and  now  entirely  obsolete.  There 


should  no  longer  be  any  mystery  about  the  breeding  of  Ham- 
burghs — like  will  produce  like,  and  from  perfect  exhibition 
birds,  if  they  are  honestly  shown,  the  choicest  stock  can  be 
produced.  We  should,  however,  at  all  times  be  careful  about 
purchasing  the  exhibited  specimens  of  many  of  the  so-called 
Hamburgh  professionals,  which  are  too  often  artistically  (?) 
improved  in  comb  or  plumage.  Such  a course  has  often 


Diamond-span  gled  Saddle 
Feather  from  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgh. 


Wing  Coverts  of  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgh 
Cook. 


Feather  from  Shoulder  of 
Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burgh Hen. 
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resulted  in  the  production  of  a yardful  of  birds  none  of  which 
were  fit  for  the  show-pen. 


Oiatnond-SDangled  Saddle  Feather  from 
Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  Cock. 


Sfpp,nB., 
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Neck  Hackle  of  Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh. 


Golden-spangled.  — In 

breeding  tbis  variety,  white 
earlobes  of  good  size,  neat 
combs,  and  thick,  brilliant, 
metallic  spangling  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The 
cockerels  are  best  bred  from 
exhibition  cocks  and  good- 
beaded  bens,  as  in  the 
silvers. 

Pullets  may  be  bred 
from  birds  of  the  heaviest 
spangling  on  both  sides, 
the  moons  being  large, 
lustrous,  green,  combsneat, 
earlobes  white,  and  hackles 
well  striped. 

Golden  Spangles  do 
not  breed  so  true  to  mark- 
ing as  the  other  varieties, 
the  cocks  usually  coming 
laced  or  blotched  in  breast, 
and  both  sexes  often  being 
largely  ticked  with  white, 
a feature  which  some  per- 
sons do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
move with  the  scissors,  if 
the  imperfect  feathers  are 
too  numerous  to  pluck. 
The  best  birds  for  pullet 
breeding,  as,  indeed,  for 
cocks,  are  those  cocks  with 
the  real  spangled  breasts ; 
and  these  alone  ought  to 
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win  in  the  show-pen,  but  certain  of  the  judges  have  for 
years  given  the  prizes  to  the  imperfectly  spangled  cocks 
now  seen  in  our  shows.  The  chief  point  to  obtain  in  the 


hen,  next  to  marking,  is  colour,  both  of  spangling  and  ground  ; 
and  in  the  cock,  comb  and  earlobe.  Some  judges  will  give 
a prize  to  anything  with  a smart  head,  and  they  have  thus  done 

more  to  encourage  trimming  than  anything  connected  with  the 
fancy. 

In  all  Hamburghs  it  is  advisable 
to  reject  weak  or  unhealthy  birds. 

The  best  breeding  pen  we  believe  to 
be  a year-old  cock  and  three-year- 
old  hens. 

Silver-pencilled.— These  birds, 
styled  Hamburghs  on  account  of 
their  great  similarity  to  the 
spangled  Hamburghs  in  size,  shape, 
and  every  point  except  markings, 
are  entirely  distinct  from  those  varie- 
ties m both  origin  and  constitution. 

To  produce  a clean  white  cockerel, 
good  in  earlobe,  and  distinctly 
laced  in  the  sickle  and  side  feathers 
of  the  tail— an  important  point— 
it  is  most  advisable  to  select  a Golden-sP^t^“burgh-s 
thoroughly  good  exhibition  cock,  and  such  a bird  may  often 

^ £S  at  a first'rate  *ow.  He  should  be 
mated  with  hens  which  are  distinctly  pencilled  throughout; 

tb!  tea1"8'  7eVT  “USt  b“  mUCh  t0°  lighl'  especially  in 
the  to  , for  a show  bird-dark  hens  will  not  breed  good 

cockerels  ; they  must,  of  course,  be  perfect  in  comb,  and  very 

-hrte  m ear.  As  it  is  often  difficult  to  procure  hens  to 

breeding,  and  certainly  impossible  at  good  shows,  it  is  the  best 

P>an  to  apply  to  some  respectable  exhibitor  or  breeder  to  a 
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selection.  Tlie  best  breeding  bens  are  those  which  are  known 
either  to  have  bred  exhibition  cocks,  or  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. by  a pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cocks. 

Pullets,  to  be  darkly  and  sharply  pencilled,  are  bred  from 
cocks  which  are  much  too  dark  for  exhibition  ; the  tail  must 


Hamburph  Cock’s  Hackle  Hamburph  Cock’s  Saddle 

Feather.  Feather. 

be  dark,  without  the  lacing  of  the  show  bird ; the  under 
colour,  or  roots  of  the  feathers,  also  dark,  and  black  marks 
will  be  found  about  the  body.  As  a rule,  it  is  well  to  reject 
cocks  having  a chestnut  patch  on  the  wing,  although  old  birds 
of  the  best  strains  are  often  liable  to  this  weakness.  The  best 
exhibition  pullets  are  very  darkly  pencilled,  and,  as  a lule, 
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cockerels  of  the  same  brood  are  equally  dark;  therefore, 
persons  breeding  pullets  are  able  to  produce  their  own  pullet- 
breeding cockerels,  for  it  is  these  darkly  marked  ‘ brothers  ’ that 
aietbe  required  birds.  Successful  prize-taking  cocks  with  band- 
some  tails  invariably  throw  pullets  light  in  body  and  mossy  in 
tail  and  wing,  although  it  is  rare  that  we  see  a ben  well- 
pencilled  in  the  wing  at  all.  The  bens 
for  pullet  breeding  should  be  the  best 
dark  exhibition  birds  to  be  procured, 
covered  with  clear-defined  pencilling 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  a very  white  ear, 
and  an  excessively  small,  even,  well- 
piked  comb.  Exhibition  pullets  should 
always  be  examined  before  purchase, 
as  they  frequently  fail  at  the  tips  of  the 
feathers,  and  the  objectionable  part  is 
removed  to  enable  them  to  win. 

Golden-pencilled.— The  most  diffi- 
cult point  to  attain  in  this  variety  is 
the  rich  golden  ground  so  much  ad- 
mired by  all  fanciers.  They  were,  not 
long  since,  the  only  Hamburglis  which 
could  with  certainty  be  depended  upon 
to  throw  both  sexes  fit  for  winning 
from  the  same  parents.  For  breeding  both  cockerels  and 

pul  ets,  mate  a very  rich,  evenly  coloured,  dark  golden  bay 
ock  perfeeu,  laced  in  thc  ^ and  aprightljr>  an(J  00nS6<iuen^ 

as  deen  W1“'  h6™'7  and  t>eneiM  he-s  of 

tail,  P '! even  a groan, 1 colour  as  can  lie  obtained.  Bronzed 

objectionable,  and  should  never  be  used 

and  romd8  7 M S“a11,  PerfeotWraped  combs, 

are  impede  " ^ *“  Hamb”«hs  «ue  legs 

Black  Hamburghs  are  often  accused  of  being  a manufac- 


Pencilled  Hamburgh’s  (hen) 
Feather. 
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tured  variety ; probably  they  are,  but  we  have  a strain,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  England,  that  has  never  been 
crossed,  although  established  many  years.  To  breed  black 
Hamburghs,  select  perfect  specimens  of  entirely  different 


Back  Feather  of  Golden  Pencilled  Tail  covert  of  Golden  Pencilled 

Hamburgh  Hen.  Hamburgh. 

strains,  and  await  the  result : with  care  and  attention  to  the 
demanded  points,  it  will  be  found  a satisfactory  proceeding. 

We  are  often  told,  and  have  as  often  read,  that  perfect 
birds  of  both  sexes  cannot  be  bred  from  the  same  parents, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  black  Spanish  with  dark 
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specimens  of  the  golden-spangled  Hamburgh,  and  breed  from 
the  produce  ; but,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  tolerable  speci- 
mens have  been  manufactured  in  this  way,  we  disbelieve  in 
the  theory  ; such  a cross  would  constantly  show  itself  in  the 
chickens,  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  we  hear  of  black  Ham- 
hurghs  with  single  combs,  unless  at  the  1 barndoor.’  Years 
ago  we  were  informed  by  a large  and  successful  breeder,  well- 
known  to  the  poultry  world,  that,  out  of  some  300  to  400 
chickens,  he  only  met  with  one  single  comb  ; but  we  can 
go  further,  and  declare  that  out  of  as  many  thousands  we 
ha\e  never  met  with  either  a single  comb  or  any  other 
characteristic  which  would  point  to  a cross.  It  is  essential 
to  select  birds  of  intensely  green-black  plumage,  very  large 
and  purely  white  earlobes,  and  grand  striking  carriage.  The 
combs  should  be  absolutely  perfect,  this  being  a most  striking 
point  in  the  breed,  and  one  demanded  by  judges.  The  legs  are 
black,  or  a very  dark  slate.  Coarseness  in  a black  Hamburgh 
is  a fatal  fault. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Beldon  for  the  feathers 
illustrated. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 
POLANDS. 


White-crested  Black. — In  this  variety  the  fact  that,  in 
judging,  nearly  half  the  points  count  for  the  crest  alone,  will 
show  the  necessity  of  making  it  a desideratum.  First,  there- 
fore, as  large-crested  cocks  throw  better  chicken  than  large- 
crested  hens,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a good  male  bird.  His 
crest  must  be  large,  well-formed,  and  very  white,  or  as  white 
as  can  be  obtained.  He  should  have  a few  black  feathers  in 
front — but  not  by  any  means  an  abundance — long  wattles,, 
no  comb,  a pure  white  ear,  short  dark  blue  or  blue-black  legs, 
sprightly  carriage,  and  rich  black  plumage,  with  brilliant 
metallic  reflections.  He  should  be  well  arched  in  the  neck, 
and  the  centre  of  his  crest  must  be  well  filled— not  possessing, 
as  so  many  specimens  do,  a bare  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
poll.  The  crest  of  the  hen  should  be  white  and  globular,  and 
first-rate  in  shape,  even  at  the  expense  of  size  ; the  tail  should 
be  carried  erect,  giving  her  a square  appearance.  For  size 
in  Polands  a cock  should  weigh  71b.,  hens  51b.  As  the 
chickens  are  tender,  it  is  preferable  to  breed  from  old  birds 
only. 

Silver. — Whether  the  lacing  or  spangling  is  preferred  in 
these  birds,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  be  largely 
crested.  We  prefer  the  spangled  birds,  although  the  majority 
of  winning  pens  are  now  composed  of  laced  specimens  with 
spangled  breasts.  Both  varieties  breed  very  true,  and  there- 
fore it  is  advisable  to  select  as  stock  birds  well  marked  through- 
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out,  distinctly  laced  on  the  wing,  clear  in  the  tail— which 
must  be  laced  throughout — crest  very  full,  not  so  as  to  com- 
pletely hide  the  face,  but  the  front  standing  up,  and  brushed 
back  as  it  were  over  the  head,  every  feather  being  distinctly 
spangled,  although  old  birds  are  not  objectionable  if  they  have 
a few  quite  white  feathers — but  it  must  be  only  a few.  In  the 
absence  of  wattles,  they  must  be  furnished 
with  a full  thick  beard.  Dark-tailed  cocks 
have  frequently  taken  prizes,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  birds  with  clear  tails  which  are 
well  laced  are  infinitely  preferable.  In  silvers, 
blue  legs  are  essential. 

Golden.  Although,  as  is  well  known, 
when  golds  and  silvers  are  crossed  the  chicken 
thrown  are  as  perfect  in  characteristics  as  if 
bred  from  parents  of  one  colour,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  the  golden  Polands  lose  their  rich- 
ness ; therefore,  in  all  cases,  we  would  prefer 
mating  richly  coloured  birds.  They  should 
also  be  well  laced  throughout,  except  in  the 
breast  of  the  cock,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  mZ^Tof "0iden 
IS  still  usually  spangled  in  laced  specimens.  Polish  Hen- 

Almost  above  all  other  points,  select  a cock  and  hens  having 
full  globular  crests.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  perpetuate 
the  great  hollow  crests  so  often  seen,  however  large  and 
sprawling  they  may  be.  The  feathers  in  the  crest  are  laced, 
but  m adults  white  feathers  are  admissible.  A rich,  clear  tail 
is  also  very  desirable,  if  well  laced  with  black  ; but  white, 
however  small  the  quantity,  is  almost  fatal  for  breeding.’ 
n other  respects  the  golden  are  bred  similarly  to  silvers. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MALAYS. 

Red.- — The  chief  requisites  in  this  variety  are  height  and 
close  feather,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  obtain  good  colour  and 
shape.  To  attain  this  end  we  quote  the  advice  of  two  of  our 
most  eminent  breeders  : ‘ Select  a cock,  a rich  red  in  hackle 
and  saddle,  rather  dark  in  shade,  deep  maroon  on  the  back  and 
shoulders,  and  black  on  the  breast,  or,  what  is  equally  admis- 
sible, black  slightly  mottled  with  a reddish  brown ; a well- 
barred  wing  is  indispensable.’  We  may  note  that  it  is  con- 
sidered advantageous  to  secure  good  colour  in  the  cock,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  hen,  whose  plumage  is  sometimes  of  a 
beautiful  red-brown,  rich  in  the  hackle  and  back,  but  dull  in 
the  breast,  and  deepening  in  the  tail.  The  cock  should  weigh 
from  101b.  to  111b.,  and  the  hen  from  81b.  to  91b.  ; the 
larger  her  frame  the  better,  it  being  admitted  that  the  chickens 
take  after  the  hen  in  size.  Both  birds  must  be  extremely 
long  in  the  neck  and  leg,  the  cock  standing  fully  2£ft. 
high,  and  even  nearer  8ft.,  if  possible.  In  good  birds  the 
carriage  will  be  very  upright,  hackles  very  scant,  especially 
in  the  hen,  shoulders  very  broad,  wings  very  tightly  clipped, 
thighs  strong,  tail  short  and  drooping  (except  in  the  hen, 
which  carries  it  higher),  and,  above  all,  the  feather  ex- 
cessively glossy  and  close  ; the  eye  should  be  cruel,  beak  very 
strong,  comb  flat,  warty,  and,  like  the  ears  and  wattles,  very 
small.  In  all  Malays  the  legs  are  a bright  yellow.  Colour 
is  not  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Malay,  the  judges 
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preferring  height  and  style  in  preference  to  any  other  point. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dark-laced  hens  which  a cross  sometimes 
throws  are  very  beautiful. 

Amateurs  selecting  breeding  stock  possessing  the  above 
qualifications  may  depend  upon  breeding  specimens  of  the 
highest  class. 

White  and  Pile  Malays  are  identical  with  the  red  in  all 
but  colour  of  plumage,  the  piles  being  a simple  cross  between 
the  red  and  the  white  varieties. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BANTAMS. 

Sebrights  are  a thoroughly  artificial  variety,  and  as  such 
require  much  skill  in  mating  for  colour  and  lacing.  It  is 
necessary  to  obtain  diminutive  size,  good  comb,  ear,  colour 
and  lacing,  and  hen  feather  in  the  cock.  First : keep  the 
colours  distinct,  as  carelessness  in  this  respect  is  believed  to 
have  destroyed  the  beautiful  silvers  of  earlier  days.  Both 
varieties  will  throw  opposite  colours  at  times,  therefore  only 
the  best  coloured  birds  to  be  obtained  should  be  used,  as 
these  sports,  liowTever  good  as  chickens,  invariably  moult  a 
mongrel  colour.  The  cock  for  breeding  had  better  show  a little 
‘ length  ’ in  his  sickles,  say  |in.  over  the  other  tail  feathers  ; 
he  should  be  first-rate,  and  distinct  in  colour  and  lacing, 
with  small,  firm,  neat,  rose-comb  of  a bright  red,  whereas 
the  comb  of  the  hen  must  be  purple.  Both  birds  have  blue 
legs  and  red  earlobes,  although  the  original  colour  was  white 
or  blue-white;  the  hen  must  be  small,  and  especially  well-laced 
on  the  wing  and  tail.  We  have  noticed  in  many  good  birds 
an  inclination  to  mossing  on  the  feather  running  from  the 
edging,  therefore  distinct,  sharp  lacing  is  very  necessary  to 
prevent  this  blemish. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  perfectly  hen-tailed  cocks 
were  infertile,  but  although  a large  majority  of  the  eggs  of  all 
Sebrights  were  at  one  time  unproductive,  many  of  the  best 
chickens  are  now  bred  from  show  birds.  The  Rev.  G.  F. 
Hodson,  who  used  to  breed  some  of  the  best  of  the  early 
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Sebrights,  once  told  us  that  he  always  found  hen-tailed  cocks 
fertile  if  treated  more  like  fowls  and  less  like  exotic  plants  ; the 
liens,  if  often  shown,  will  lay  infertile  eggs,  probably  from  the 
knocking  about  they  receive  in  travelling.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  in  Sebright  breeding,  but,  probably  from  the  prohibitory 
prices  of  the  pens  exhibited,  first-rate  specimens  are  not  com- 
mon ; an  old  cock  mated  with  two-year-old  hens  is  preferable  : 
at  this  age  the  cock  may  be  very  inferior  both  in  colour  and 
lacing,  but  if  known  to  have  been  a good  bird  he  will  throw 
first-class  chickens  nevertheless.  Hollow  combs,  light  eyes, 
light  legs,  and  long-tailed  or  hackled  cocks  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  stock  birds  may  weigh 
26oz.  and  20oz.  respectively,  and  prove  suc- 
cessful breeders. 

Black  Bantams  are  now  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  need  to  be  almost  perfect  to 
piove  successful  pi’ize-takers.  Both  parents 
should  be  of  diminutive  size,  have  lustrous 
plumage,  bright  red  comb,  wattles,  and  face ; 
well-defined  pure  white  earlobes,  full  tail,  jaunty 
carriage,  and  very  dark  or  black  legs;  and 
such  birds  should  be  mated  for  bi’eeding.  The 
cock  may  weigh  22oz.,  and  the  hen  16oz. 

cannot  do  better  than  attempt  to  produce  a miniature  black 
Hamburgh. 

White  Bantams  are,  in  many  respects,  like  the  black. 
The  most  perfect  specimens  only  should  be  mated  for  first- 
class  chickens.  As  in  blacks,  the  chickens  must  be  very 
diminutive;  indeed,  we  have  seen  many  good  hens  weighing 
no  more  than  10oz.,  and  cocks  under  15oz.  White  Ban- 
tams must  be  perfectly  free  from  the  yellow  tinge,  with  red 
face  and  comb,  white  ears,  large  full  tail,  short  white  legs, 
slim  bodies,  and  proud  consequential  carriage. 

Japanese  Bantams  are  simply  bred  from  the  best  specimens 


Sebright  or  Gold- 
laced  Bantam's 
Feather. 
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obtainable.  Small  size,  short  legs,  large,  even,  single  comb3 
purely  white  bodies,  and  large,  flowing,  black  tails,  laced  with 
white,  are  the  requisite  points.  There  are,  however,  dark 
Japanese,  which  have  no  especial  points  but  colour. 

Game. — For  every  requisite,  except  size,  the  remarks  upon 
Game  fowls  apply  equally  to  Game  Bantams.  They  should 
simply  be  excessively  small  counterparts  of  their  larger 
brethren.  These  handsome  birds  are  now  so  universally  bred 
that  we  hope  more  attention  will  be  devoted  to  them,  as,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  we  find  that  the  most  noted  breeders 
are  always  able  to  hold  their  own.  In  selecting  stock,  dis- 
card short-legged,  thick  birds,  game  only  in  plumage,  giving 
a decided  preference  to  those  which  are  medium- sized,  long- 
legged,  and  slender.  Medium  birds  are  generally  better  in 
shape  than  very  small  ones,  but  of  late  years  Game  Bantams 
have  become  so  diminutive  that  success  depends  greatly  upon 
this  point. 

The  remaining  varieties  of  Bantam  recognised  by  ex- 
hibition committees  are  the  Cuckoo,  the  Booted,  the  Pekin, 
and  the  Malay.  These  are,  however,  very  little  bred,  and 
need  only  to  be  produced  of  a very  small  size,  and  with  their 
peculiar  characteristic  points.  There  is  no  art  in  producing 
them,  for  fanciers  of  the  varieties  are  able  to  win  with  almost 
any  healthy  bird,  physically  perfect,  and  strain  in  good  condi- 
tion. We  should,  perhaps,  remark  that  the  art  consists  m the 
manufacture  of  the  Bantam,  and  to  Mr.  Entwisle  belongs  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  Malay  and  Indian  Game  Bantam. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COCHINS. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  Cochin  fowl  made  its  appear- 
ance m England,  and  established  a position  for  itself,  amid 
the  jeers  of  thousands  who  had  no  taste  for  its  striking 
appearance  or  pleasing  habits.  The  admirers  of  the  Game 
fowl  may  reasonably  make  invidious  comparisons,  but  as  the 
Gamecock  maybe  compared  to  the  sporting  greyhound,  so 
may  e ochin  be  compared  to  the  more  ponderous,  but 
more  affectionate  companion  of  man-the  St.  Bernard  or  the 
ewfoundland.  Amidst  lengthened  opposition  the  Cochin 
ms  held  its  own,  and,  by  its  character  and  contented  habits 
bids  fair  to  maintain  a position  hitherto  unapproached  by  any 
variety  save  its  own  cousin,  the  Brahma.  The  high  prices  of 

first  r!!  a?80  ^ StlU  maintained’  and  ^ is  a fact  that 
nrst-rate  buffs  constantly  command  £10,  £15  and  £20 

having  * the  past  ^ 

The  Cochin  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  varieties  of 

irr?’rd' without  ™ any  way  a® 

wedge  lie  ^ \ !T‘y  “ In  shaPe  »f  H it  is 

possM  t'he  h u ve“g  a3  dceP'  broa<1.  “<1  M as 

^ buMheT,  °ad'  “deed  W6  «“™rcl 

TuaVv  , ’ \th  keel  lS  extremely  narrow  at  the  stern 

aS  a h°ll0W  aPPearance,  the  hackle,  which  should 
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be  abundant,  falling  with  a sweep  over  it,  and  the  saddle 
rising  gradually  into  the  tail ; when  in  full  plumage  the 
hackle  in  the  cock  will  almost  meet  the  saddle,  and  the 
graceful  shape  is  thereby  better  developed.  The  tail  of  the 
Cochin  is  still  a knotty  point,  inasmuch  as  some  judges 
prefer  short  tails,  or  (in  other  words)  no  tails  at  all.  This 
fancy  causes  much  trimming,  and  pulled  tails  are  often  the 
order  of  the  day.  We  prefer  to  see  them  left  intact.  A tail  is 
essential  to  the  breed,  and  to  encourage  ‘ pulling  ’ is  unjust, 
inasmuch  as  a bad  tail  may  be  prevented  from  disgracing  its 
owner,  whereas  a good  one  is  possibly  beaten  by  ‘ no  tail  at 
all.’  We  like  to  see  the  cock’s  tail  moderately  full,  the 
feathers  crisp,  well  curled,  and  not  too  long ; it  should  be 
neither  horizontal  nor  erect,  but  a gradual  rise  from  the 
saddle  and  between  the  two  extremes.  As  to  comb:  it 
should  be  small,  upright,  single,  thick  at  the  base,  gradually 
thinning  towards  the  tips  of  each  spike,  firm,  carried  well 
back,  and  be  well  and  evenly  serrated,  without  sprigs  or 
excrescences  of  any  kind.  The  head  is  very  small  for  the 
size  of  the  bird  (this  fact  may  be  observed  in  a fine  pullet), 
intelligent,  and  the  eye  clear  and  expressive ; the  earlobe  is 
long,  pendent,  and,  like  the  comb  and  wattles,  a brilliant  red, 
any  white  being  a fault ; the  wattles  are  thin,  long,  and  well 
rounded.  The  wing  of  the  Cochin  is,  strangely,  very  small , 
the  primaries  being  well  and  tightly  doubled  up ; in  full 
feather  the  sides  of  the  wing  are  always  imbedded  m the 
fluff,  the  cushion  falling  well  over  the  tip  ; the  thighs  and 
legs’  are  large  and  strong,  the  former  being  well  furnished 
with  soft  down,  the  feathers  curling  in  abundance  round  the 
hock.  Soft  feathers  may  project  behind  the  hock,  but  this  is 
immaterial  so  long  as  there  are  no  stiff  or  quill  feathers  ; the 
legs  which  should  be  set  wide  apart,  must  be  feathered  down 
to  the  tips  of  the  outer  and  middle  toes,  the  feather  not  run- 
ning  down  the  leg,  but  standing  outward  boldly. 
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The  Cochin  hen  has  a very  deep,  massive,  short-legged 
appearance,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gentle,  contented,  and 
docile  bird  in  the  poultry  yard ; her  carriage  is  particularly 
low,  and  her  expression  extremely  pleasing  ; her  feather,  which 
is  softer  than  that  of  the  cock,  reaches  almost  to  the  ground 
in  many  specimens— such  birds  as  those  in  which  nothing 
can  be  detected  between  the  feather  of  the  thigh  and  the 
laterally  spread  feathers  of  the  feet.  The  back  should  be 
very  broad,  an  abundance  of  feather  rising  from  the  middle 
up  to  the  tail,  and  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  bird,  giving 
a distinctness  to  this  part,  which  is  termed  the  ‘ cushion.’ 
Sometimes  the  rise  of  the  cushion  terminates  before  reaching 
the  tail,  sometimes  it  falls  into  it ; the  latter  we  object  to, 
preferring  the  rise.  The  breast  is  broad,  and  carried  so 
low  that,  as  the  bird  is  running  along,  it  appears  to  almost 
touch  the  ground ; the  wing  is  very  small,  the  bow  and  tips 
emg  covered  by  the  breast  and  cushion  feathers,  and  the 
primaries  are  tightly  clipped  up  ; the  comb  should  be  single, 
very  erect  and  neat,  particularly  small,  low,  well-serrated,’ 
and  straight ; the  beak  is  small,  strong,  and  curved ; head 
very  small,  neat,  and  intelligent ; earlobe  red  and  large  ■ 
wattles  comparatively  small  and  cleanly  rounded  ; neck  carried 
well  forward,  rather  short,  and  hackle  feathers  full,  especially 

the  base ; tail  very  short,  almost  hidden  by  the  cushion 

and  Z I™?  the  Perpendi0Ular  and  horizontal ; thighs 
and  legs  very  short,  and  abundantly  feathered,  the  legs  being 

well-feathered,  thick,  and  yellow-falcon  or  vulture  hock  is 

jectionable,  but  allowable;  the  toes  should  be  strong  and 

straight,  and  the  outer  and  middle  ones  furnished  with  an 

abidance  of  laterally  spreading  feathers.  In  c!rLe 

weighmi21be  1elyVmajeStiC>  and  n0ble-  A **  cock  will 
a 91b'  t0  101b"  „ 

Buff  Cochin,  are  of  a peculiar  shade,  which  is  confined 
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to  them  alone ; upon  the  back,  saddle,  hackle,  and  wing  of 
the  cock,  it  is  a very  rich  golden  buff : this  colour  should  be 
sound,  clear,  and  free  from  mealiness,  especially  on  the  wing ; 
if  it  is  even  in  all  these  points  we  prefer  it,  but  it  generally 
deepens  at  the  base  of  the  hackle  and  on  the  back  and  wing ; 
the  breast,  thighs,  and  fluff  are  of  a clear,  uniform  buff, 
neither  bright  nor  deep,  but  sound  and  free  from  mottling  ; 
the  head  is  generally  a brighter  gold  than  the  hackle,  and 
may  be  preferred  as  such  ; the  tail  should  be  a rich  chestnut 
without  any  black  whatever;  the  leg  feather  should  be  an 
unmixed  uniform  buff.  In  the  hen  the  colour  should  be  par- 
ticularly uniform,  a clear,  deep,  genuine  buff  throughout, 
such  a colour  as  the  winning  pullets  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Birmingham  usually  are.  The  generality  of  the  birds 
now  exhibited  are  either  mottled,  or  a shade  between  a silver- 
buff  and  a lemon  ; a really  fine-coloured  pullet  is  invaluable, 
and  a hen,  if  possible,  more  so  ; it  should  be  noticed  that  a 
striped  hackle,  as  often  seen  in  inferior  specimens,  is  most 
objectionable,  and  the  delicate  marking  at  the  tips  of  the 
feathers,  which  sometimes  forms  a distinct  ring  round  the 
neck,  is  also  to  be  deprecated. 

Lemons. — Cocks  of  this  shade  should  be  a uniform,  rich, 
bright,  gay,  lemon  buff  in  the  hackle,  saddle,  back,  and  wing, 
which  should  be  sound  and  quite  free  from  mealiness  ; the 
head  a shade  lighter,  and  the  breast  and  fluff  a clear, 
uniform  light  buff,  quite  free  from  any  mottling  or  lacing. 
Lemon  cocks  are  very  striking  from  their  excessively  rich,  even 
colour,  and  are  free  from  the  dulness  of  most  buffs.  The  tail 
we  prefer  to  see  a bright  chestnut ; black  is  objectionable,  as 
in  buffs. 

Lemon  hens  are  of  a clear  uniform  lemon  throughout. 
Lemon  is  a colour  which,  appertaining  to  Cochins,  is  difficult 
to  describe  ; it  may  be  termed  a rich,  very  light  golden  buff. 
Mottling  or  lacing  of  any  kind  is  most  objectionable,  as  the 
bird  should  be  of  one  shade  throughout  the  body. 
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Silver-buffs. — The  hackle  of  the  cock  is  of  a gold  colour, 
rich  and  gay  in  appearance,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being 
a very  light  or  bright  silver-buff — uniform,  clear,  and  even  in 
colour.  The  breast  and  fluff  should,  perhaps,  be  a shade 
lighter  than  the  back  and  wings.  The  tail  should  be  lightly 
bronzed,  or  a light  chestnut : black  or  white  being  objection- 
able—particularly  the  former — but  as  white  creeps  into  the 
tail  of  this  colour,  it  is  often  admitted. 

The  Silver-buff  hen  is  also  an  evenly  coloured  bird, 
uniform  in  appearance,  without  shading  or  mottling.  The 
colour  is  a very  light  buff — called  a silver-buff — between  a 
lemon  and  a French  white.  We  do  not  like  it  quite  a French 
white,  but  approaching  it.  The  hackle,  however,  is  a golden 
colour,  and  sets  off  the  bird  to  advantage.  Silvers  are  now 
quite  out  of  fashion. 


Cinnamons  are  now  seldom  seen;  the  colour,  once  a 
favourite,  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  fanciers  incline 
towards  the  more  brilliant  lemon.  The  hackle,  saddle,  wings, 
and  back  of  the  cock  are  of  a deep,  dark,  heavy  cinnamon— 
by  no  means  rich  or  handsome  in  appearance.  The  hen  is  of 
a similar  colour  ; and  the  breast  and  fluff,  together  with  the 
eg  eather,  are  of  one  uniform  shade,  usually  described  as  a 
wetted  cinnamon,’  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  hens 

throughout  their  entire  body.  The  tail  of  the  cock  should  be 
a deep  chocolate. 

Silver-cinnamons  have  so  entirely  gone  out  of  favour  that 
nek  n drCripti0n-  The  washy,  mealy  colour  of  the 

a nrif+T  T™8  ^ COl°Urs  now  sll0wn-  to  become 

P etaker ; indeed,  such  a bird  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 

mongrels  of  Cochins  by  most  breeders.  The  hen  is,  however 

her  .*-*>• * a brigM 

pm  shade,  and  forming  a distinct  ring  at  the  base  • 

% “ r 8 ■ * paie  buf 

the  hackle.  ’ ""ng  a marlted  ‘° 
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Partridge. — This  beautiful  variety  has  gradually  increased 
in  public  estimation,  and  although  not,  perhaps,  so  large  or 
attractive  as  the  buffs,  it  is  much  to  be  admired.  The 
hackle  and  saddle  are  a rich  bright  gold,  or  golden  red, 
gradually  shading  off  to  a golden  colour  at  the  base.  Each 
feather  should  be  striped  with  a clear  deep  black  stripe  down 
the  middle.  The  back  and  shoulders  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  hackle,  but  a much  darker  shade.  The  primary  quills 
of  the  wing  should  be  a deep  bay  on  the  outside  web,  and 
black  on  the  inside  ; the  secondaries  being  similar,  with  the 
addition  of  a black  mark  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  The 
coverts  must  be  a complete  and  rich  metallic  black,  forming 
the  well-known  bar,  without  which  no  bird  is  perfect.  The 
bow  of  the  wing  should  be  a dark  bayish  red,  and  the  whole 
of  the  under  part  of  the  body — breast,  thighs,  leg,  feather, 
and  fluff — must  be  a pure  and  rich  black,  and  as  glossy  as 
possible.  Any  white  is  most  objectionable.  Good  birds  are 
often  shown  slightly  red  in  the  fluff  of  the  thigh  and  in  the 
throat ; this  was  once  looked  upon  as  a disqualification,  but 
we  notice  that  judges  have  now  and  then  awarded  a prize  to 
a cock  marked  in  this  way. 

The  tail  of  the  partridge  cock  should  be  a rich,  metallic 
green -black,  entirely  free  from  white.  White  down  or  fluff  is 
also  to  be  avoided  in  the  roots  of  the  tail.  In  the  hen  the 
hackle  is  a beautiful  gold  colour,  every  feather  striped  with  a 
deep,  broad,  black  stripe  down  the  middle.  The  remainder 
of  the  body  is  a light  brown — not  a yellow-brown,  as  is  often 
seen,  especially  in  the  breast ; the  feathers  being  well  and 
distinctly  pencilled — not  mossed,  or  merely  marked — with  a 
much  darker  brown,  the  pencilling  reaching  well  up  to  the 
throat,  and  being  plainly  observable  on  the  fluff  of  the  thigh. 
The  shafts  of  the  feathers  should  be  clearly  noticeable  from 
their  brighter  appearance. 

Grouse  hens  (the  cocks  to  match  being  partridge)  are 
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much  deeper  in  colour,  the  hackle  being  a deep  red  gold 
colour  striped  with  black,  and  the  body  plumage  about  two 
shades  darker  than  the  partridge,  the  pencilling  being  more 
distinct  than  in  that  colour ; the  shafts  of  the  feathers  are 
also  darker. 

White  Cochins  do  not  need  any  description  as  to  colour  ; 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  that  the  plumage  must  be  a 
spotless  white  throughout— colour,  no  matter  how  trifling, 
being  most  objectionable ; and  the  yellow  tinge,  almost 
universal  though  it  is,  is  as  undesirable. 


Blacks  we  may  speak  of  in  almost  similar  terms ; the 
slightest  mixture  of  white  or  colour  is  a disqualification.  The 
black  should  be  of  the  brightest  metallic  shade. 


Cuckoo  Cochins  occasionally  show  to  advantage,  and  we 
have  seen  specimens  which  would  run  good  whites  hard  in 
competition,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  scarce.  The  ground 
colour  is  grey,  every  feather  being  transversely  striped  with  a 
dark  or  slaty  grey,  similar  to  the  cuckoo  itself. 

Emu,  or  Silky  Cochins  are  peculiar,  from  the  fact  of  the 
feathers  throughout  the  body  being  fluffy,  loose,  and  the  barbs 
entirely  disconnected ; they  are  much  smaller  than  other 

Cochins,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  feather,  they  have 
a very  deceptive  appearance.  J 

In  concluding  this  description  of  Cochins,  it  may  be  men- 
honed  that,  where  birds  are  intended  for  exhibition,  Urey  must 

d«f  ' s'  afe"’ ,*  8 must  be  twisted  or  the  backs 

deformed.  Crooked  tails,  lop  combs,  clean,  red,  or  green  Ws 

are  also  disqualifications ; and  in  the  partridge  variety  the 
cocks  must  not  have  mottled  breasts  or  thighs  In  all  cases 
the  judges  look  most  to  colour  next  tn  di™  a u 
order  named.  8126  and  shaPe> m tlie 


CHAPTER  II. 


BRAHMAS. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  Brahma 
has  reached  and  maintained  a position  which  is  almost 
unique.  It  has  produced  a series  of  the  finest  classes  at  our 
largest  exhibitions  which  have  ever  been  known,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties.  There  is  something 
in  the  race  which  is  fascinating,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  less  valuable  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view  than 
it  was — as  it  is  bred  more  and  more  for  fancy  instead  of  useful 
points.  It  should  combine  in  shape  the  proportions  of  the 
Cochin  and  the  Dorking  ; but  judges  have  ruled  otherwise, 
and  they  persistently  determine  to  regard  it  as  a Cochin,  and 
to  judge  it  as  a Cochin  in  form  and  feather.  We  have 
always  believed  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  Cochins ; but 
being  a Brahma,  if  only  in  name,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  it  of  a useful  type,  and  grown  with  a more  profitable  view 
than  is  the  Cochin.  To  this  end  the  breast  should  be  for- 
ward and  broad,  the  back  short  and  broad,  the  saddle  rising 
into  the  tail,  which  in  the  cock  should  be  even,  unbroken, 
crisp,  and  lustrous.  We  like  to  see  the  sickles  lightly  laced 
with  silver,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  longer  than  the 
remainder  of  the  tail.  It  should  be  carried  almost  upright, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  be  unsightly.  The  tail  coverts  should 
be  broad,  well  covered,  and  black,  the  lesser  coverts  being 
laced.  The  head  of  a Brahma  is  small,  and  somewhat  fine 
and  slender — coarse  heads  being  an  abomination ; the  eye 
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often  has  a peculiar  expression,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the 
head — although  this  point,  once  so  prominent,  is  almost  lost — 
and  it  is  bright  and  intelligent.  The  beak  is  strong,  curved, 
and  dark  ; the  comb  small — the  smaller  the  better — having  the 
appearance  of  three  small  serrated  ridges,  which  unite  at  the 
pike,  and  which  should  be  a little  curved  backwards.  The 
central  ridge,  like  the  others,  is  serrated,  but  larger  and  more 
distinct.  The  deaf-ear  or  earlobes  and  wattles  are  long  and 
bright  red;  the  former  well  rounded,  the  latter  pendent. 
The  neck  should  be  well  curved : this  is  a most  important 
point,  giving  character  and  style  to  a bird  which,  however 
good,  would  never  look  so  well  without  it ; although,  if  curved 
too  much,  it  is  termed  bull-necked,  and  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  judges.  At  the  junction  with  the  head,  which  is  shown 
by  a small  indentation,  it  is  slender,  the  hackle  flowing  in 
abundance  from  this  point,  and  falling  well  over  the  back  and 


shoulders,  giving  the  former  a short  and  hollow  appearance, 
and  harmonising  with  the  uniform  shape  of  the  tail.  The 
hackle  should  be  white,  not  yellow,  silvery  in  the  dark  variety, 
each  feather  having  a broad,  deep,  black  stripe  down  the 
centre.  Whether  the  saddle  of  a light  cock  should  be  striped 
is  a matter  of  fancy,  for  it  is  not  imperative.  Some  breeders 
object  to  this  marking,  stating  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
variety,  and  that  no  pure  light  Brahma  ever  had  it.  As  it  is 
cocks  are  either  shown  too  dark  or  too  light  in  pencilling  on 
the  saddle.  Dark  Brahma  cocks  are  always  well-striped  on 
the  saddle,  the  ground  of  the  feather  being  silver.  The  wings 
are  small,  and  the  primaries  chiefly  black  in  the  light  variety 
whereas  in  the  darks  they  are  edged  with  white  on  the  outer 
web,  the  points  being  well  tucked  under  the  saddle  feathers  of 
the  cock,  and  imbedded  in  the  fluff  of  the  hen.  The  second 
anes  are  white  on  the  outer  web  in  both  varieties.  The 
. f16ather  should  be  abundant,  running  down  to  the  hock 
m 6 len'  Dark  Mis  most  objectionable  in  light  Brahmas, 
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and,  however  true  a pearly  under  colour  may  be,  it  does  not 
hole  well.  The  hock  should  be  well-covered  with  soft,  curling 
feathers ; all  stiff  or  quilled  feathers  are  to  be  avoided ; but 
though  a bird  may  appear  heavily  hocked,  if  it  is  not  so,  pro- 
vided the  feathers  are  soft,  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  our 
best  Brahma  judges.  The  leg  should  be  rather  short,  strong, 
yellow,  and  heavily  feathered  down  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
toe,  the  feather  standing  well  out,  and  being  slightly  mottled 
with  black  in  the  light,  and  with  white  in  the  dark  variety. 
Light  Brahmas  should  be  very  white  (yellow  being  most 
objectionable,  although  it  is  still  very  plentiful),  except  in 
those  points  already  described — viz.  hackle,  tail,  and  leg 
feather. 

In  dark  Brahmas  the  breast  and  fluff  must  be  black, 
although  for  some  years  mottled  breasts  were  admitted,  and 
specially  provided  for  at  the  National  Show  ; but  the  fancy  has 
definitely  made  up  its  mind  upon  the  point  now.  The  head, 
back,  shoulders,  coverts,  wing-bow,  and  saddle  are  silvery 
white,  the  latter  being  well-striped  with  black,  the  stripes 
becoming  broader  nearer  the  tail.  The  lustrous  bar  on  the 
wing  is  formed  by  the  wing  coverts,  which  are  of  a rich  green- 
black.  In  light  hens  the  head  is  white,  in  dark  almost  grey, 
although  we  have  seen  some  beautiful  light  hens  striped  from 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  legs  are  very  short,  giving  the  bird 
a low  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  cocks.  In  each 
variety  the  hackle  is  well-striped  with  a broad,  deep,  black 
stripe,  clear  and  distinct  to  the  eye.  The  colour  of  the  dark 
hens  is  very  opposite  to  the  lights  : it  is  variously  described- 
some  strains  are  of  a peculiar  light-brown  colour,  each  feather 
being  distinctly  pencilled  with  a darker  brown ; others  are 
described  as  of  a dingy  white  or  grey  ground,  the  pencilling 
being  of  a darker  grey  ; in  either  colour  it  should  run  well  up 
to  the  throat.  But  the  best-coloured  birds  have  a dark  grey 
ground,  with  an  intense  black  pencilling  throwing  up  a metallic 
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reflection ; these  are  rare,  but  if  more  generally  bred  would 
be  sure  to  bold  their  own.  In  exhibiting  Brahmas,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  the  birds  should  match  both  in  colour 
and  comb  ; it  is  useless  to  show  any  but  pea-combs.  The  leg 
should  always  match,  the  colour  being  a bright  yellow  in  the 
light,  and  a dusky  yellow  in  the  dark  varieties.  In  weight  a 
fine  cock  should  be  111b.,  without  superfluous  fat ; some  birds 
reach  this  weight  in  their  first  adult  year.  Light  cocks  are 
generally  a shade  lighter,  101b.  being  a capital  weight  for  a 
young  bird,  and  111b.  for  an  old  one.  Dark  hens  in  their 
first  year  (not  pullets)  will  often  weigh  from  81b.  to  91b., 
good  bn-ds  sometimes  reaching  91b.,  and  occasionally  more. 
Light  hens  turn  the  scale  at  a little  less.  Two  to  three-year- 
old  hens,  of  both  varieties  frequently  weigh  101b.,  and  some- 
times 111b.  As  m Cochins,  colour  is  the  most  important 
pomt  in  all  Brahmas,  and  next,  size;  shape,  feather,  and 
condition  following  as  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
winning  bird. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DORKINGS. 

Dorkings  are  principally  bred  for  size,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  colour  in  silver-greys  and  whites  these 
varieties  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  common  Dork- 
ing in  weight.  However,  all  Dorkings  should  be  square  and 
massive  in  appearance,  the  breast  being  long,  full,  and  broad  ; 
the  back  very  wide  ; the  thighs  short  and  stout ; the  legs  short, 
white,  clean,  and  stout,  the  spur  being  inside,  the  feet  having 
five  toes,  well-separated  and  developed;  the  tail  well-expanded, 
erect,  large,  flowing,  and  the  feathers  broad;  the  wings  large 
and  well-clipped  up  ; the  head  rather  small  and  neat,  the  comb 
either  an  erect,  clean,  evenly-serrated  single,  or  a straight, 
well-piked,  even  rose,  square  in  front ; the  beak  strong,  and 
rather  short ; the  earlobes  long  and  pendent ; the  wattles  very 
long,  broad,  and  rounded.  The  body  of  a Dorking  is  bulky, 
deep,  and  plump,  and  the  carriage  of  the  cock  noble  and  stately. 
The  comb  of  the  hen,  if  single,  should  be  largely  developed, 
and  fall  over  one  side  of  the  face  ; her  neck  is  short,  wattles 
rather  large,  legs  short  and  thick,  wings  large,  tail  large  and 
full,  feet  five-toed,  and  general  appearance  of  body  bulky, 
square,  and  plump,  as  in  the  cock. 

Greys,  or  Dark  Dorkings. — The  colour  here  is  not  signi- 
ficant, provided  the  partners  of  a pen  match.  Dark  and  light 
birds  have  each  their  admirers  and  triumphs.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  we  prefer  the  light  cocks,  with  black,  or  nearly 
black,  breast,  and  white  hackle,  back,  and  saddle,  lightly 
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striped,  the  wing  being  white,  with  a distinct  and  brilliant 
metallic  bar.  The  dark  hen,  however,  is  the  one  which  we 
prefer  to  any  other.  Its  feather  is  almost  black,  but  provided 
with  a white  shaft ; the  breast,  however,  being  of  a light  brown. 
The  old-fashioned  hens  have  a speckled  ground  colour  and  a 
heavy  dark  lacing  to  each  feather. 

Silver-greys  are  of  a deep,  glossy  black  on  the  breast, 
thighs,  and  under  parts ; the  head,  hackle,  and  saddle  being 
silvery  white.  In  the  wing,  the  primaries  are  black,  with  a 
white  edge  on  the  outer  web,  the  secondaries  being  "white  on 
the  outside  web ; the  coverts  are  green-black,  and  form  the 
well-known  bar,  the  wing-bow  being  white  ; the  tail  is  a deep 
black,  and  the  sickle  and  side  feathers  a rich  green-black ; 
the  lesser  tail  coverts  should  be  laced  with  white.  The  hen 
has  a silvery  head  and  hackle,  the  latter  striped  with  black  ; 
the  breast  is  salmon-coloured,  fading  off  towards  the  thighs, 
which  are  grey  and  the  tail  a dark  grey,  very  dark  in  the 
inside.  The  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  a silvery  grey,  the 
ground  being  silver,  and  the  minute  pencilling  grey  ; the  litter 
is  not  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  be  termed  marking,  and  where 
it  reaches  this  distinction  it  is  faulty.  There  should  be  no 
shade  of  colour  of  any  kind. 

White  Dorkings  need  to  be  of  a virgin  white,  a colour  often 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  cocks.  Any  black  or  coloured  feathers 
disqualify.  Rose  combs  are  essential.  In  this  variety  a better 
white  and  greater  size  are  most  desirable. 

Cuckoo  Dorkings  are  little  cultivated.  The  marking  is  a 
simple  ‘cuckoo  ’ throughout  the  body,  the  general  points  of 
the  Dorking  being  exactly  similar.  This  variety  is  in  great 
need  of  size,  better  colour,  and  neater  combs. 

. 1^Ve.have  noticed  from  to  time  a variety  of  colours 
m Dorkings,  more  particularly  in  Sussex,  where  shades  and 
vaneties  of  the  same  family  are  indiscriminately  mixed 
iere  are  the  speckled,  which  are  of  a mottled  or  cuckoo 
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marking  in  different  colours  ; also  the  blue  Dorking  ; but  they 
are  unknown  as  exhibition  birds,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Sussex. 

In  weight,  a young  Dorking  cock  should  be  at  least  111b., 
without  being  positively  fat ; and  a year  should  put  on  from 
lib.  to  21b.  extra.  Fine  young  hens  will  weigh  91b.,  and 
sometimes  101b.  We  have  frequently  seen  this  weight  in 
young  and  healthy  birds,  and  consider  it  easily  attainable. 
The  silver-grey  and  other  varieties  are  usually  from  21b.  to 
31b.  lighter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  selecting  Dorkings  for  exhi- 
bition, a lop-comb  in  the  cock  is,  although  not  desirable,  by 
no  means  as  disadvantageous  as  in  Spanish  or  Cochins.  Of 
all  points,  next  to  the  actual  body,  judges  look  to  the  feet 
and  toes.  Swollen  feet  must  be  stamped  out,  and  also  mon- 
strosities in  the  toes.  The  extra  toe  should  be  well-placed, 
distinct,  and  turned  upwards. 


SPANISH  PULLET, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPANISH,  MINORCAS,  AND  ANDALUSIANS. 


Although  the  white-faced  birds  are  now  generally  known 
as  the  Spanish,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  red-faced,  the 
white,  and  the  blue  birds  are  as  much  Spanish  in  origin, 
although  differing  in  colour  and  face.  Of  all  points  in  the 
white-faced  birds,  the  face  itself  is  the  most  important. 
Indeed,  so  important  is  it,  that  we  believe  size  and  constitution 
are  sacrificed  to  obtain  it.  It  should  rise  well  over  the  eye 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  forward  to  the  beak,  joining  the 
earlobes,  and  meeting  under  the  wattles.  The  higher  it 
extends,  and  the  longer  and  broader  it  is,  the  better.  The 


earlobes  should  be  long,  pendent,  very  large,  well-extended, 
and  well-rounded.  The  shape  of  the  earlobes  is  seldom  good 
at  the  present  time.  Almost  every  bird,  however  good  in 
other  points,  has  a lapped  or  folded  earlobe,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible.  In  quality,  the  face  and 
earlobe  should  be  very  smooth,  fine,  opaque,  white,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  wrinkles,  especially  round  the  eye  ; any  red  is 
a fatal  fault.  In  the  hen,  the  arched  and  rounded  shape  of 
ie  face  and  wattles  is,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
he  cock.  We  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  shape  of 
the  face  remembering  a pen  most  exquisite  in  this  point, 
which,  although  having  small  faces,  came  out  winners  in  a 
strong  competition,  beating  several  crack  birds  having  much 
arger,  but  ugly,  faces,  the  quality  being  equally  good.  We 
prefer  breadth  with  absence  of  depth  to  the  reverse  in  a 
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Spanish  fowl ; but  we  would  give  the  pride  of  place  to  any 
bird  of  quality  with  an  especially  smooth  face  and  lobe,  over 
those  possessing  mere  quantity  of  white.  The  comb  of  the 
cock  (a  most  important  point)  should  be  moderately  large ; 
not  so  large  as  is  now  usually  shown — a size  which  the  best 
judges  deprecate — firm,  erect,  straight,  and  quite  stiff,  without 
the  suspicion  of  a lop.  It  should  be  broad  and  thick  at  the 
base,  gradually  tapering  to  the  points,  and  rising  from  the 
beak  in  an  arched  form  over  the  back  of  the  head,  being 
evenly  and  deeply  serrated,  and  without  those  questionable 
ornaments,  sprigs,  or  other  coarse  excrescences.  We  prefer 
a brilliant  red  comb,  of  fine  and  delicate  texture,  even  though 
it  be  small.  The  hen’s  comb  should  be  particularly  thin  and 
delicate,  moderately  large,  free  from  sprigs,  and  falling  well 
over  the  side  of  the  face.  During  the  moult  the  hen’s  comb 
often  becomes  erect  and  small,  therefore  a bird  should  never 
be  condemned  without  inquiry,  or  a knowledge  of  the  breed. 
The  beak  should  be  long  and  thick,  and  of  a deep  horn  colour; 
the  head  long  and  rather  broad  ; the  eye  full,  bright,  and  free 
from  any  obstructions  in  the  face.  Old  cocks  are  very  prone 
to  become  wrinkled  round  the  eye  ; and  we  remember  seeing 
a bird  which  was  positively  blind  standing  in  a first-prize 
pen.  The  exhibitor  admitted  that  he  was  blind,  and  had 
been  fed  by  hand  for  some  weeks.  The  wattles  of  Spanish 
are  very  long,  particularly  thin  and  delicate  in  texture,  and 
of  a bright  red,  excepting  just  under  the  beak  (between  each 
wattle),  which  is  white.  The  legs  should  be  a dark  leaden 
colour,  or  a dark  blue — a lighter  blue  is  often  shown  and 
much  admired — and  long  and  fine  in  shape.  The  breast 
should  project  well,  giving  a full  appearance  to  the  bird  ; the 
back  should  slant  straight  from  the  curve  at  the  base  of  the 
hackle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  springs  upright,  and  is 
carried  well  forward,  not  slanting,  as  in  the  Cochin,  or 
‘ squirrel  ’ fashion,  as  in  the  Japanese  bantam  ; it  should  be 
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large,  broad,  and  fully  expanded,  with  long,  sound  sickles. 
The  neck  is  long,  and  gently  curved ; the  hackle  full,  and 
flowing  well  over  the  back  ; the  wings  are  rather  large,  and 
clipped  well  up  to  the  body — a loose  or  uneven  wing  looks 
very  bad,  and,  luckily,  is  not  frequent.  The  tail  of  the 
hen  is  also  large,  and  carried  erect,  giving  her  a ‘ square- 
ness ’ which  does  not  appertain  to  the  cock.  We  prefer  to 
see  the  tail  feathers  straight,  but  the  top  pair  are  often  a 
little  curved.  In  colour,  Spanish  should  be  of  the  richest 
metallic  black,  literally  reflecting  a green  lustre,  especially 
on  the  hackle,  saddle,  and  tail;  they  are  handsome,  striking, 
majestic,  and  upright  in  carriage,  and  quick  in  their  move- 
ments. A good  cock  will  weigh  from  71b.  to  81b.,  and  a 
hen  lib.  less.  To  show  the  actual  value  of  good  white 
face  and  earlobes,  and  comb,  it  is  a fact  that  much  more 
attention  is  paid  to  these  points  than  to  the  size,  plumage,  or 
shape  of  the  bird.  The  disqualifications  are — falling  combs, 
red  marks  in  the  face,  any  mixture  in  the  plumage,  wrongly- 
coloured  legs,  and  trimmed  faces  or  lobes.  This  is  the  only 
breed  in  which  feather-plucking  has  been  permitted  ; but  the 
London  Dairy  Show  Committee  have  been  the  means  of 
effectually  checking  the  system,  which  is  as  dishonest  as  any 
other  species  of  trimming.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  ex- 
tract the  small  feathers  from  the  face  of  Spanish  to  improve 
the  appearance,  but  this  is  a dishonest  and  ignominious 
custom,  and  birds  so  ‘ trimmed  ’ are  liable  to  disqualification. 
Amateurs  who  desire  to  maintain  fairness  and  honesty  in  ex- 
hibiting should  do  their  utmost  to  detect  and  check  the  practice. 

Minorcas.  To  minutely  describe  every  point  in  this 
variety  would,  to  a very  great  extent,  be  to  describe  the 
white-faced  Spanish  again ; therefore  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  the  great  difference  existing  between  the  two  varieties  is 
m size,  leg,  and  face.  Minorcas  are  larger,  shorter  on  the 
leg,  and  have  red  faces.  Short  legs  and  large  frames  are 
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as  characteristic  of  the  breed  as  the  red  face,  and  must  be 
insisted  upon ; any  white  in  the  face — and  this  is  frequently 
seen  in  fine  specimens — is  a great  defect ; the  comb,  which  is 
very  large,  is  apt  to  lop  a little — this  also  should  be  avoided. 
The  earlobe  is  medium  in  size,  and  of  an  oval  shape;  but  in 
colour,  shape,  colour  of  leg  and  comb,  they  resemble  Spanish, 
and,  as  a rule,  may  be  considered  as  a pound  heavier  in 
weight ; the  comb  is,  however,  coarser,  and  much  more  de- 
veloped than  in  the  Spanish.  White  Minorcas,  except  in 
colour,  are  identical  with  the  blacks. 

Andalusians,  or  blue  Spanish,  are  of  various  shades.  The 
most  popular  colour  is  the  slate  blue,  in  which  the  hackle  and 
saddle  of  the  cock  are  a rich  velvety  black.  In  birds  of  this 
colour  the  remaining  feathers  are  edged  with  a darker  hue. 
From  parents  of  the  above  colour  black  Andalusians  are  some- 
times thrown  (these  are  very  like  the  Minorca),  also  what  may 
be  termed  silver  piles,  the  colour  being  an  admixture  of  blue 
and  silver.  In  all  Andalusians  the  leg  should  be  blue  and  long, 
the  comb  much  smaller  than  the  Minorca  ; but  in  all  other 
points  they  resemble  that  breed.  The  hens  should  be  of  a 
light  blue,  with  the  feathers  laced  with  a darker  colour,  this 
being  their  special  point. 
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FRENCH  FOWL. 

French  fowls  have  not,  since  the  first  publication  of  this 
work,  advanced  much.  To  be  exact,  the  Houdans  and  La 
Fleche  are  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  stood  twelve 
years  ago,  and  Crevecoeurs  have  considerably  declined,  both 
in  quality  and  numbers.  There  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  latter  breed,  while  in  the  La  Fleche,  a very  hand- 
some race,  there  is  every  chance  of  considerable  success 
where  they  are  taken  up  with  spirit.  Why  it  is  that  so  few 
care  to  breed  them  we  cannot  say,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen 
a good  class  of  this  variety,  at  all  events  in  this  country.  As 
for  the  other  French  varieties,  La  Bresse,  Du  Mans,  and 
Gueldre  fowls,  there  is  as  little  chance  of  their  being  taken 
up  in  this  country  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
principal  reason  is,  that  they  present  no  fancy  points  to  attract 
the  exhibitor,  who  at  present  is  too  much  engrossed  in  this 
way  to  think  of  points  of  utility. 

Crevecoeurs  are  bred  of  one  colour  only— black— although 
we  once  hoped  to  see  a white  variety  possessing  some  merit. 
We  have  seen  white  Creves,  but  they  were  so  inferior  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  name.  The  real  colour  of  a Creve  is  a metal- 
lic black,  as  lustrous  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the  wings 
and  saddle  being  especially  brilliant;  in  shape  they  are 
plump  and  massive,  short  in  the  leg  full  in  breast,  wide  in 
the  back,  and  square  in  body.  The  crest  of  the  cock  is  very 
full,  and  furnished  with  pure  black  hackle  feathers,  which 
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should  bo  thrown  well  back — hollowness  or  white  is  a fault, 
although  old  cocks  usually  have  a few  white  feathers  ; the 
beard  or  muff  should  be  very  thick  and  large,  growing  well 
back  to  the  eye,  and  forming  what  we  may  call  a whisker. 
The  wattles  should  be  rather  long  and  thin  ; and  we  prefer  to 
see  them,  to  some  extent,  uniform  in  length  with  the  comb. 
The  earlobe  is  very  small,  and  should  not  be  seen  ; its  colour 
is  not  of  much  importance  ; we  have  seen  both  red  and 
red-and-white  on  first-rate  birds.  The  comb  should  resemble 
two  straight  horns,  pointing  nearly  midway  between  the  hori- 
zontal and  the  perpendicular,  but  inclining  more  to  the  latter ; 
it  should  be  quite  free  from  sprigs,  and  the  enlargement  at  the 
base  should  be  uniform  and  symmetrical.  The  face  is  red,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  muffling  ; the  beak  is  black,  the  nostrils 
arched,  as  in  all  crested  fowls  ; the  eye  is  particularly  full 
and  bright ; the  neck  is  very  heavily  hackled,  and  arched 
below  the  crest ; the  wings  are  always  very  clean,  and  tightly 
clipped ; the  tail  is  full  in  the  extreme,  the  sickles  being  very 
long  and  brilliant,  and  the  side  sickles  abundant  and  gaudy ; 
the  legs  should  be  clean,  fine,  and  black,  or  very  dark  slate. 
Creves  used  to  be  shown  with  a mixture  of  yellow  feathers  on 
the  hackle,  but  this  is  bred  out  of  all  good  strains,  and  is  not 
tolerated  by  judges. 

The  hen  should  be  deep  in  body,  very  short-legged,  square, 
and  heavy,  a very  bright  black  in  plumage,  with  large,  sound 
tail,  carried  backward,  a very  full,  round  crest,  free  from  white 
(although  in  most  hens  a little  will  be  found),  and  small  deaf 
ears,  concealed  by  the  feather  ; the  beard  should  be  very  large, 
hanging  in  an  even  bunch  from  the  beak,  and  running  well  up 
to  the  crest ; the  wattles  and  comb,  as  in  the  cock,  but  small; 
the  hackle  is  very  full,  giving  the  neck  a thick,  arched  appear- 
ance. 

A very  fine  cock  will  wreigh  from  91b.  to  101b. ; but  these 
weights  are  rare,  71b.  to  81b.  being  the  average ; hens 
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frequently  weigh  from  71b.,  and  sometimes  even  81b.  The 
most  desirable  points  in  Creves,  if  quite  black,  are  size  and 
shape  of  crest,  large  frame,  and  symmetry  of  comb — ugly 
combs  rarely  win  good  prizes.  Light  legs,  or  coloured  or 
white  feathers,  must  be  considered  disqualifications. 

Du  Mans.  This  variety  of  French  poultry  is  almost 
exclusively  bred  for  use,  and  its  fancy  points  are,  in  conse- 
quence, little  cultivated.  In  comb  and  colour  it  resembles  a 
black  Hamburgh,  but  in  size  it  is  like  the  Minorca,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  produced  by  selecting  coarse 
specimens  of  these  two  varieties  and  crossing  them.  It  is 
a coarse  fowl,  and  seen  in  large  numbers  at  the  French  shows ; 
but  as  a layer  and  table  fowl  it  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  Its 
size  is  in  its  favour,  and  it  does  not  sit. 

The  Gueldres.— These  birds  are  handsome,  close-feathered, 
prominent  in  breast,  very  hardy,  and  medium  in  size,  the 
cocks  weighing  71b.  The  great  majority  of  specimens  are 
very  similar  m marking  and  colour  to  the  cuckoo  Dorking, 
although  there  are  also  black,  white,  and  grey  Gueldres! 
The  absence  of  both  crest  and  comb,  and  the  presence  of  long 
and  pendent  wattles,  is  very  striking.  The  legs  are  blue,  and 
airly  feathered,  the  face  and  ears  red,  and  the  tail  large  and 
erect.  They  are  non-sitters,  and  capital  layers  throughout 
the  year  of  large  and  uncommonly  fertile  eggs,  and  therefore 
may  be  summed  up  as  a really  useful  fowl. 

Hoadans  are  a remarkably  striking  race,  and  the  most 
popular  otaU  the  French  varieties ; they  are  large  and  plump 
good  hens  werghmg  from  6p>.  to  7Jlb„  and  cocks  from  81b.’ 
to  9|lb.  In  colour  they  are  black  and  white,  black  predomi- 
atmg,  and  the  white  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  body 
avmg  no  patches  of  either  colour;  the  black  should  have  a 
cl,  glossy  olive  or  green  tint,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dead  shade  so  often  shown.  Well-marked  birds,  in  which 

markings  or  spangles  are  even,  regular,  and  small  if 
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entirely  free  from  coloured  feathers  of  any  kind,  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome  ; the  crest  of  the  cock  is  large,  well-arched, 
falling  over  the  sides,  and  full  in  the  centre  ; the  comb  must 
be  of  the  antler-shape,  in  which  two  flat  branches,  coral-like 
and  broad,  well-serrated,  and  brilliant  in  colour,  incline  slightly 
back  towards  the  crest.  The  spiral,  or  horned  comb,  as  in 
the  Cr&vecceur,  was  at  one  time  admired,  but  is  now  entirely 
abandoned.  The  wattles  are  moderately  long,  red,  and  thin  ; 
the  face  red,  and  well-covered  by  a very  full  beard,  which 
hangs  in  a huge  bunch  under  the  beak  ; the  thighs  are  short 
and  stout,  the  legs  fine,  and  as  near  white  as  possible,  being 
generally,  however,  shaded  or  mottled  with  black  ; the  toes 
straight  and  firm,  excepting  the  fifth,  which  is  very  distinct, 
and  curved  upwards  ; the  beak  is  nearly  black,  and  the  nostrils 
arched  and  wide.  The  back  is  straight  and  broad,  the  hackle 
full,  the  breast  round  and  full,  and  the  wings  carried  well  up  ; 
the  tail  is  full,  well-sickled,  and  nearly  erect ; the  sickle 
feathers  are  sometimes  white,  but  preferably  they  should  be 
black  and  white. 

The  best  Houdan  hen  we  ever  saw  was  in  a first-prize 
pen  at  Birmingham.  She  was  most  evenly  marked,  if  anything 
black  predominating ; her  beard  hung  from  the  beak  like  a 
bell,  her  comb  was  small  and  coral-like,  the  crest  very  full, 
globular,  and  evenly  marked ; the  hackle  full  of  well-broken 
feathers,  whiskers  perfectly  developed,  meeting  the  crest  and 
beard,  and  almost  covering  the  eye  and  earlobe ; her  fifth 
claws  were  well-grown,  distinct,  and  nicely  curved ; her  neck 
arched,  breast  full  and  well-developed,  thighs  short  and  stout, 
and  legs  almost  white  ; her  back  was  broad  and  straight,  tail 
not  too  large,  and  well  carried.  Such  a bird  is  a standard  of 
the  breed  which  is  seldom  seen. 

La  Bresse. — This  variety  may  be  described  as  repre- 
senting the  fat  poultry  of  France,  for  certainly  it  reaches 
fabulous  weights,  although  it  does  not  attain  great  size.  At 
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four  and  a half  months  a chicken  will  weigh  61b.,  and  a 
capon  8jlb.  to  91b.  La  Bresse  are  extremely  common-look- 
ing fowls,  somewhat  similar  in  colour  to  very  inferior 
silver-pencilled  Hamburghs,  the  bodies  being  white,  clear 
in  the  cock,  but  moderately  splashed  in  the  hen,  more 
particularly  on  the  back — the  splashing  on  many  feathers 
bordering  upon  the  pencilling  peculiar  to  the  silver-pencilled 
hen.  The  tail  of  the  cock  is  black  laced  with  white,  that  of 
the  hen  splashed,  or  badly  pencilled.  The  comb  is  single, 
large  m the  cock,  and  falling  over  to  one  side  in  the  hen ; 
and  the  legs  blue.  The  chickens  are  tolerably  strong,  and 
are  put  up  to  fatten  shortly  after  leaving  the  mother  hens. 
The  flesh  is  white,  fine,  and  tender,  and  much  esteemed  for 
its  flavour.  The  hens  lay  more  eggs  than  Dorkings,  and  rear 
as  many  chickens,  but  they  are  not  good  winter  layers.  There 
are.  also  black  La  Bresse,  and  we  remember  a hen  of  this 
variety  which  took  the  chief  prize  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition,  m 1878,  that  was  very  like  the  Minorca  in  shape. 
The  food  most  esteemed  for  fattening  for  market  is  buckwheat 
meal  and  Indian  corn.  The  chief  merit  of  the  La  Bresse 
appears  to  be  its  maturing  early,  fattening  early,  and  bein* 
at  once  cleared  off,  finding  a good  market,  as  delicate  plump 
chickens  should  do. 

La  Fleche  are  not  so  generally  bred  as  the  other  French 
varieties,  but  are,  nevertheless,  an  extremely  striking  breed 
In  feather  they  are  hard,  and  of  a brilliant  metallic  black  • 
good  specimens  are  large  and  tall,  the  cocks  weighing  91b’ 
and  the  hens  71b.,  but  average  specimens  weigh  a pound  less, 
they  are  long  m the  body  and  particularly  so  in  the  leg  • 
he  head  is  long  and  strange  in  appearance,  there  being  an 
entire  absence  of  crest,  and  even  comb,  on  the  top  of  the  head 
the  latter  growrng  low  down  over  the  nostril,  as  in  the  CrSve  ■ 
ie  comb  is  two-horned  in  shape,  and  similar  in  appearance 
the  comb  of  that  variety.  The  face  is  large,  red,  and  very 
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bare  ; the  earlobe  rather  large,  and  as  white  as  possible,  con- 
trasting in  a striking  manner  with  the  dense  black  plumage 
— in  shape  it  should  resemble  a florin.  The  eye  is  large  and 
vivacious  ; the  wattles  decidedly  long,  thin,  and  well-rounded 
on  the  lower  edge ; the  beak  is  large  and  dark,  the  nostril 
bridged,  and  surmounted  by  a small  lump,  or  base  of  the  comb  ; 
the  back  is  very  long,  broad,  and  slanting  to  the  tail,  which 
starts  up  at  almost  right  angles,  and  is  full  and  brilliant ; the 
neck  is  slightly  curved,  the  hackle  small  but  thick,  the  breast 
wide  and  rather  deep,  the  wings  large  and  firmly  clipped,  the 
thighs  and  legs  long  and  stout,  the  latter  clean,  and  either  black 
or  a slaty-black  in  colour.  La  Fleche  are  majestic  and  noble 
in  carriage,  and  have  a strong  and  dignified  appearance. 

The  hen  is  a large  bird,  long  and  massive  in  body,  and 
hard  and  brilliant  in  plumage ; her  wattles  are  rather  long 
and  well-rounded,  the  earlobe  large  and  white,  and  round  as  a 
shilling  ; the  comb  is  small  and  neat,  two -horned  in  shape,  free 
from  sprigs,  and  of  a brilliant  red  ; over  the  nostril  is  the  same 
small  knot  as  in  the  cock  ; the  hackle  is  moderately  full,  the 
back  long,  and  the  breast  tolerably  full  and  broad.  The  tail, 
which  is  of  medium  size,  is  rather  slanting,  but  not  carried 
so  low  as  is  often  seen  in  inferior  specimens  ; the  legs  should 
be  long  and  very  stout,  and  the  claws  perfectly  developed.  For 
exhibition,  size  is  an  important  point,  but  we  hope  to  see  better 
earlobes  than  have  lately  been  shown. 

Among  other  French  breeds,  the  sliort-legged,  dumpy-like 
Courtes  Pattes  are  the  only  birds  known  in  this  country.  These 
birds  are  very  small,  with  massive  bodies  for  their  size,  and 
legs  so  short  that  their  bodies  almost  touch  the  ground.  We 
have  seen  them  repeatedly  at  Continental  shows,  and  occa- 
sionally in  England.  In  colour  they  are  usually  all  black, 
with  single,  Minorca-like  combs ; and  they  are  said  to  be 
useful  for  rearing  chickens,  especially  Bantams. 

The  remaining  chief  varieties  of  France  are  the  Caussade, 
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resembling  a small  black  Minorca  ; the  Barbezieux,  similar 
to  a large  Minorca  ; Silver  Hergnies  ; and  the  fowls  of  Gour- 
nay,  Gatinais,  Mantes,  Pavilly,  and  Picardy,  the  latter  having 
no  tails.  None  of  these  varieties  are  bred  to  comb,  feather, 
or  fancy  points,  although  there  is  evidently  a type  in  each  to 
which  French  breeders  adhere  with  more  or  less  faithfulness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GAME  AND  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Before  describing  the  standard  colours  of  Game  fowls,  it  is 
advisable  to  mention  the  points  wbicb  are  alike  in  each  sub- 
variety,  quite  irrespective  of  colour.  In  the  cock,  style  is 
perhaps  most  important : by  style  we  mean  the  shape  of  the 
bird,  and  the  carriage  of  the  head,  wings,  and  tail.  The  actual 
points  required  are  long,  narrow,  neatly-curved  heads  and 
necks,  the  hackle  being  close  and  scant ; broad  shoulders  and 
chest;  short,  wedge-shaped  bodies;  fine,  slender  sterns;  short 
wings,  carried  well  forward,  and  close  to  the  body ; long, 
straight  legs,  cleanly  made,  and  well  set  apart,  the  spur  growing 
low  down ; long  toes,  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  the  hind 
toe  well-developed  and  set  flat  on  the  ground,  and  not  twisted 
sideways,  a fault  which  gives  rise  to  the  term  ‘ duck-foot.’  The 
tail  must  be  tightly  carried,  the  feathers  being  close  together, 
not  upright  nor  drooping,  as  if  spiritless,  but  presenting  a 
light,  graceful  appearance  : it  should  be  composed  of  short, 
hard,  wiry  feathers,  each  being  as  narrow  as  possible ; the 
sickle  feathers  should  be  medium  in  length,  narrow,  and 
gracefully  curved ; the  comb,  ears,  and  wattle  should  be 
cleanly  dubbed,  smooth,  and  entirely  free  from  the  slightest 
excrescence.  A movement  took  place  some  time  ago  relative 
to  the  system  of  dubbing.  We  prefer  to  see  Game  fowls  as 
they  are  always  shown,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
system  stopped  ; but  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  legitimacy, 
hence  fanciers  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
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law  before  going  too  far.  The  eye  should  be  quick,  fearless, 
and  bold  ; face  bare  and  slender ; back  broad  at  the  shoulders 
and  narrow  over  the  saddle;  breast  prominent  and  broad; 
the  thighs  round — not  flat,  as  seen  in  some  of  our  best  birds — 
hard,  and  stout ; the  general  carriage  should  be  upright,  bold, 
fearless,  and  defiant. 

The  hen  is  similar  in  feather  and  shape  to  the  cock.  Her 
comb  should  be  single,  very  small  and  thin,  a little  higher 
behind  than  in  front,  and  perfectly  erect  ; earlobes  particu- 
larly small  and  tight  ; wattles  very  small,  fine,  and  neatly 
shaped ; wings  rather  long,  strong,  and  carried  well  up ; tail 
close  together,  the  feathers  narrow,  and  carried  as  in  the 
cock ; the  head,  neck,  legs,  thighs,  breast,  and  feet  are  similar 
to  the  cock’s ; in  general  shape  the  hen  is  fine  and  sharp;  her 
flat  back,  close  feather,  long  neck  and  legs,  have  a particu- 
larly gamey  appearance  not  approached  in  any  other  breed. 

Black-reds.  — Cock  : Face  bright  red  ; eye  vermilion  ; 
beak  dark  greenish  horn-colour  ; neck,  hackle,  and  head,  rich 
clear  orange-red,  entirely  free  from  black  stripes;  back  and 
wing-bow  rich  clear  bright  crimson,  gradually  shading  into 
orange  on  the  rump  hackles,  which  should  match  the  neck  • 
breast,  thighs,  and  tail,  a bright  blue-black,  free  from  any 
mixture  of  colour;  wing-bar  steel  blue;  flight-coverts  clear 
ncii  bay ; legs  and  feet,  willow  or  olive-green. 

Hen:  Bright  red  comb,  face,  wattles,  and  earlobes:  eye 
eak  legs,  and  feet,  to  match  the  cock's ; head  and  neck,  gold 
and  black,  principally  gold,  each  feather  having  a golden  shaft 
and  margin  w.th  narrow  black  stripes  between-in  other  words 
the  hackle  is  striped  black  down  the  centre,  the  shaft  being 

M H “ rUn  “ m"8in  ; Wl1'  ™gs’  and  ‘“P  outer 
d feathers  a light  drab  or  partridge-brown,  very  finely  and 

uniformly  pencilled  with  black,  so  as  to  appear  at  a li“le 

stance  as  if  only  a shade  darker-brown,  yellowish,  or  rusty 

"mgs  are  objectionable;  breast  a rich  salmon-colour,  the 
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centre  of  each  feather  being  one  shade  lighter;  belly,  ashy 
grey,  tinged  with  salmon  ; tail,  resembling  plumage  as  much  as 
possible.  When  the  wings  are  expanded,  the  colour  should  be 
uniform  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  including  the  back. 

Brown-reds. — Mr.  Entwisle,  a gentleman  known  as  a high 
authority,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Game 
Bantams,  gives  the  following  as  a standard  of  this  variety  : ‘ In 
the  cock  the  face  should  be  a dark  purplish  red  ; eye  the  darkest 
brown ; beak  black  ; legs  and  feet  dark  bronze,  dark  willow, 
or  black  ; neck  hackle  light  orange,  striped  with  black  towards 
the  bottom ; back  and  wing-bow  rich  orange-red,  shading 
lighter  towards  the  saddle  hackles,  which  should  match  the 
neck  ; breast  dark  and  evenly  marked,  each  feather  being 
dark  brown  or  black,  with  a lighter  brown  shaft  and  margin ; 
shoulders  greenish  black ; wing-bars  dark  green ; flight 
coverts  black;  tail  greenish  black;  thighs  and  under  parts 
black,  marked  with  brown  like  the  breast.  The  hen  should 
be  a blackish  purple  in  face,  comb,  wattles,  and  earlobes; 
eye,  beak,  legs,  and  feet  to  match  the  cock’s  ; head  and  neck 
black,  each  feather  slightly  laced  or  edged  with  gold  ; breast 
black,  each  feather  very  slightly  edged  with  gold,  and  having 
a golden  shaft ; remainder  of  plumage  black  or  greenish 
black.’  The  above  colours  are  very  handsome,  whether  upon 
large  Game  or  Bantams.  We  prefer  the  laced  breast  to  either 
brown  or  streaky-breasted  birds ; some  fanciers,  however, 
prefer  the  hackles  redder  and  the  back  more  of  a crimson,  but 
the  orange  and  crimson  reds  are  equally  admissible,  and  are 
simply  matters  of  taste. 

Of  Duckwings,  Mr.  Entwisle  says  : ‘ The  cock  should 
be  like  the  black-breasted  red  in  face,  eye,  beak,  legs,  and 
feet ; the  head  and  neck  hackle  is  a light  straw  colour,  quite 
free  from  black;  back  and  wing-bow  a uniform,  clear,  rich 
gold  or  orange,  gradually  shading  into  light  straw  colour  on 
the  saddle  hackles ; breast,  shoulders,  thighs,  and  tail,  blue- 
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black ; wing-bars  steel-bine  ; flight  coverts  clear  white.  The 
silver  duckwing  cock  has  a clear  white  hackle,  wing-bow,  and 
back,  and  is  otherwise  like  the  above.  The  duckwing  hen 
matches  the  black-red  hen  in  face,  comb,  wattles,  earlobes, 
eye,  beak,  legs,  and  feet;  her  breast  is  light  salmon,  each 
feather  being  a shade  lighter  in  the  shaft ; neck  and  head 
white  striped  with  black,  the  feathers  being  white  in  the 
centre  and  edges;  back,  wing,  and  tail  like  the  black-red 
hen,  only  substituting  a light  silvery-grey  ground  for  the  drab 
brown.  The  silver  duckwing  hen  is  a shade  whiter  in  the 
neck,  lighter  in  the  breast,  and  more  silvery  lustrous  on  the 
back,  otherwise  resembling  the  duckwing  hen.’  The  majority 
of  duckwing  cocks  now  seen  are  darker  in  the  hackles,  and  a 
maroon  colour  on  the  back  and  shoulder  coverts  : either  colour 
is  very  beautiful  and  legitimate. 

Piles.  In  the  cock  the  face  is  red;  eye  vermilion  red- 
beak  yellow  or  greenish-yellow ; legs  and  feet  light  willow 
yellow  or  white;  head  rich  orange-red;  neck-hackle  orange  or’ 
hght  chestnut-red,  slightly  striped  with  white  at  the  bottom  • 
back  and  wing-bow  rich  clear  crimson-red,  shading  oil  to 
orange  or  chestnut-red  on  the  saddle ; throat,  breast,  belly, 

flilr  ]S10U1ld6rS1'  and  ta,l>  creamy  white;  wing-bars  white; 

g clear  deep  bay.  The  pile  hen  matches  the  cock  in  head 
egs  and  feet  ; her  head  and  neck-hackle  should  be  white’ 

deep  Ah  s^  ' if’  ™8S’  “nd  °reamy  White'  breas‘ 
deep  rich  salmon,  the  centre  of  each  feather  being  lighter- 

ighs  and  belly  white,  slightly  tinged  with  salmon ; on  the 

each Wh a rich  saIm°“  shaft  and  edge  to 
each  feather,  which  is  called  the  - rose,'  and  is  much  admired 

Ho n 7hl  , s The  ab°TC  de3eriPti®.  also  the  descrip. 

„ ..  * ^Mack-reds,  Mr.  Entwisle  considers  to  be  thoroughly 

Garnet  ,‘°  f P?*m*  Style  °f  Bnntama  »f  these  colours 

the  rom  1 am  fanCIerS  may  tharefore  estimate  the  whole  of 
be  remarks  as  peculiar  to  their  own  pets. 
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There  are  many  styles  of  pile-coloured  Game  ; some  fancy 
the  marble-breasted  cocks,  others  prefer  the  hens  of  a mottled 
chestnut  and  white;  of  this  latter  variety  many  splendid 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  best  piles 
are  now  shown  with  yellow  legs,  and  the  colours  are  deeper 
and  richer  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  markings  better 
defined. 

White  Game  must  be  of  a clear  snowy  colour,  quite  free 
from  a straw  tinge,  legs  yellow  or  white,  head- gear  bright  red. 

Black  Game  are  of  a metallic  black,  quite  free  from  colour, 
the  hackles,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  cock  having  a brilliant 
glossy  hue ; the  legs  should  be  bronzed  black,  or  black. 

Wheatens.— This  term  applies  to  the  hens  only  ; they  are 
useful  birds,  and  in  great  requisition  for  breeding  black-reds : 
the  cocks  to  match  them  are  black-reds,  duckwings,  or  piles. 
In  the  red  wheaten  hen  the  head  and  neck  are  a golden  yellow ; 
the  breast  pale  fawn,  tinged  with  gold ; the  back  and  wings 
pale  buff;  the  tail  is  black,  the  top  outer  feathers  slightly 
edged  with  buff ; the  belly  and  thighs  creamy,  and  the  legs 
light  willow.  In  the  grey  or  duckwing  wheaten  the  hackle  is 
white,  sometimes  slightly  striped  with  black ; otherwise  it 
resembles  the  red  wheaten. 

In  weight,  Game  fowls  for  exhibition  should  be  about  61b. 
to  71b.,  not  more,  and  the  hens  lib.  or  Hlb.  lighter.  Game 
Bantam  cocks  should  be  from  20oz.  to  22oz.,  and  the  hens 
not  above  18oz.  when  in  full  condition.  Smaller  birds  are 
now  constantly  shown,  and  of  a very  high  type,  so  that  with 
the  recent  improvements  in  view,  especially  in  black-reds, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  small  this  beautiful  little  \aiiety 
will  ultimately  be  exhibited. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HAMBTJRGHS. 

The  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  or  Silver  Pheasant  fowl, 
as  it  is  commonly  styled  in  Yorkshire,  is  a variety  bred  to  a 
state  of  perfection  which  may  well  surprise  an  amateur  smitten 
with  the  ‘ poultry  fever.’  Lancashire  fanciers  bred  them  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  existence  of  exhibitions,  but  the 
cocks  were  hen-tailed,  and  failed  to  please  the  judges  on  their 
appearance  at  Birmingham,  when  they  were  at  once  stamped 
out.  These  cocks  were  therefore  used  for  breeding  only,  and 
an  amalgamation  with  the  Yorkshire  birds  produced  the  hand- 
some specimens  now  exhibited.  The  smutty  hen-tail  of  the 
Lancashire  cock,  and  his  red  earlobe  and  coarse  comb,  were 
replaced  by  the  full,  clear  tail,  white  earlobe,  and  neat  comb 
of  the  Yorkshire  bird  ; while  the  grand  spangling  and  colour 
of  the  Lancashire  breed  was  retained. 

Being  birds  of  feather,  the  ground  of  the  plumage  should 
be  a clear  white,  free  from  any  tinge  of  colour,  and  spangled 
with  metallic,  satin-like  moons,  as  round  in  shape  as  possible. 
These  spangles  should  be  boldly  disposed  from  the  throat  to 
the  thighs  and  fluff  in  the  cock,  the  proportions  of  white  and 
black  being  about  equal.  The  wing-bars,  which  should  be 
bold,  even,  and  regular,  constitute  a great  point  in  the  bird. 
The  hackle,  shoulder,  back,  and  saddle  should  be  a silvery 
white,  spotted  with  diamond-like  black  spangles,  and  the  wing 
secondaries  should  be  boldly  spangled  at  the  ends.  The  tail, 
which  should  be  perfectly  clear-i.e.  free  from  splashes  or 
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markings  of  any  kind,  more  particularly  in  the  sickle  feathers — 
must  be  boldly  spangled  at  the  tips.  The  earlobes  should  be 
very  round,  smooth,  and  brilliantly  white,  and  as  round  as  a 
shilling.  The  comb  is  small,  neat,  firmly  set  on  the  head, 
square  in  front,  coral-like,  the  points  close  and  even,  and 
ending  in  a pike  slightly  inclining  upwards.  The  face  is  red 
(white  a disqualification)  and  the  legs  blue. 

The  hen  should  be  grandly  spangled  throughout  with 
large,  even,  round  moons,  the  black  and  white  being  evenly 
proportioned.  The  black  should  be  a metallic  colour,  the 
dead  heavy  black  often  seen  being  much  condemned.  The 
neck  should  be  well-striped  from  the  head,  the  wings  evenly 
spangled,  and  the  bars  well-defined.  The  comb  should  be 
as  in  the  cock,  but  very  small — in  fact,  the  smaller  the  better. 
Earlobes  and  legs  as  in  the  cock.  The  tail  of  the  hen,  like 
that  of  the  cock,  should  be  a clear  white,  the  feathers  ending 
in  a distinct  black  spangle.  In  perfect  specimens  the  coverts 
have  a pretty  effect,  being  also  clear  white,  and  spangled  at 
the  tips,  which  are  evenly  disposed  on  the  white  ground  of 
the  fan. 

Golden-spangled.— These  handsome  birds  are  similar  in 
comb,  earlobe,  shape,  leg,  and  principal  markings  to  the 
silver-spangled,  the  colour  alone  being  different ; the  hackle, 
however,  of  both  cock  and  hen,  and  the  saddle  of  the  cock, 
is  distinctly  striped  with  rich  green-black.  In  colour,  the 
back  and  shoulders  are  generally  described  as  a rich  reddish 
bay,  the  saddle  and  hackle  a rich  golden  bay,  the  breast, 
thighs,  and  under  parts  a clear  golden  bay,  and  tail  a rich 
green-black.  We  prefer,  however,  to  see  an  even  colour 
throughout,  and  that  a clear,  deep,  golden  bay.  The  spangling 
should,  if  possible,  exceed  that  of  the  silvers  in  its  metallic 
lustre,  which  is  brilliant  and  satin-like.  The  bar  of  the  wing 
is  a deep  golden  bay,  well  and  evenly  spangled,  the  wing- 
coverts  being  a little  lighter,  the  spangles  forming  two  well- 
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developed  bars.  The  primaries  also  end  in  a bold  spangle. 
In  all  spangled  Hamburghs  mossing  and  lacing  should  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  imperfect  bars  on  the  wing.  The  breast 
of  the  cock  is  generally  mottled,  or  nearly  black— this  is  a 
great  fault,  owing  its  existence  to  one  or  two  judges. 

Golden-pencilled. — Pencilled  Hamburghs,  although  a 
totally  distinct  race  from  the  spangled  birds,  are  similar  in 
general  shape  and  furniture.  Although  the  golden-pencil 
does  not  require  great  skill  in  matching,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain  the  desired  richness  of  colour,  which  should 
be  a deep  red  bay  in  the  cock,  and  a beautiful  golden  bay  in 
the  hen.  The  cock  is  a strikingly  handsome  bird,  his  rich 
velvety  colour  contrasting  favourably  with  any  other  variety. 
The  hackle  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  usually  of  so  deep  a tint 
as  the  remainder  of  the  plumage,  but  is  exceedingly  rich. 
The  inside  web  of  the  flight  feathers  is  black,  and  of  the 
secondaries,  striped  across  with  black,  each  feather  terminating 
m a black  spot.  The  tail,  though  seldom  perfect,  is  often 
marvellously  laced  with  bay,  the  black  and  bronze  tails  being 
quite  put  into  the  shade  by  laced  specimens  shown  by  our 
best  exhibitors.  In  the  hen,  the  hackle  is  a deep  golden  bay, 
perfectly  clear,  and  falling  evenly  over  the  pencilling  on  the 
back,  winch  is  of  a similar  ground  colour,  each  feather  being 
distinctly  striped  or  pencilled  across  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
with  rich  black,  free  from  either  mossing  or  shading,  the 
black  and  bay  being  distinct,  uniform,  and  sharp.  Much 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  producing  hens  rich  in  colour 
and  well-pencilled  on  the  tail  and  breast,  the  value  of  good 
specimens  being  accordingly  very  considerable. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  are  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  golden  except  in  colour,  the  bay  being  substituted  by  a 
clear  silvery  white,  entirely  free  from  any  tinge  of  chestnut 
or  yellow.  The  sickle  feathers  are  laced  as  in  the  golden 
pencil,  but  with  white,  and  the  same  standard  applies  to  both 
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varieties.  Colour  and  tail  come  first  in  judging,  tlie  comb 
and  earlobe  following ; but  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
single  or  loose  comb,  or  red  earlobes,  would  entirely  disqualify. 
Hens  when  shown  together  should  match  in  comb,  size,  and 
colour,  or  their  merits,  however  great,  will  fail  to  place  them 
in  the  prize  list. 

Black  Hamburghs  differ  only  in  colour.  The  plumage  is 
a rich  metallic  black,  with  a visible  green-black  lustre  on 
the  end  of  each  feather,  giving  the  bird  a rich  velvety  appear- 
ance. This  variety  is  usually  larger  in  size  than  its  more 
showy  brethren.  It  is  necessary  to  produce  combs  and  ear- 
lobes of  the  most  perfect  shape  to  obtain  success.  In  the 
past  this  has  usually  been  done  by  artificial  means,  to  save 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  production.  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  breed  both  points  with  a good  strain  ; and  both 
Mr.  Kellaway  and  ourselves  have  shown,  and  won  the  highest 
possible  prizes  with,  perfectly  natural  birds  on  several  occa- 
sions. We  have  been  compelled,  in  several  instances,  to 
disqualify  ‘ trimnled  ’ birds  ; but  the  practice  seldom  meets  the 
approval  of  committees,  who  listen  too  often  to  exhibitors 
who  are  known  trimmers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
POLANDS. 


These  handsome  and,  under  certain  conditions,  profitable 
birds,  are  among  the  most  attractive  and  striking  in  the 
poultry  yard,  and  are  principally  esteemed  for  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  crest,  which  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
close,  well-filled  with  feathers,  inclining  backwards,  bushy, 
composed  of  hackle  feathers  in  the  cock,  and  even  and 
globular  in  the  hen.  The  head  is  peculiar  in  shape,  a 
spherical  protuberance,  which  is  part  of  the  skull,  being- 
disposed  on  the  top ; this  falls  away  sharply  at  the  back, 
producing  a sharp  indentation.  The  earlobe  is  large  in  the 
cock  and  small  in  the  hen,  well-rounded,  and  a pure  white 
m the  white-crested  variety,  which  is  also  furnished  with 
long,  fine,  pendulous  wattles.  The  spangled  birds,  however, 
m place  of  this  general  appendage,  are  provided  with  a full 
thick  beard  or  muff,  which  may  be  either  black  or  spangled, 
a ecided  preference  being  given  to  the  spangled;  it  should 
start  from  the  beak,  running  well  back  on  either  side,  and  be 
we  rounded.  The  breast  is  particularly  prominent,  deep 
and  carried  well  forward  ; this  feature,  combined  with  the 
striking  carriage  and  beautifully  arched  neck,  gives  the  bird 
a somewhat  strutting  appearance.  The  hackle  is  full,  and 
owing  well  on  to  the  back,  which  is  broad,  and  slightly  de- 

wen?  ‘T!? Vth/  “L  The  Wings  are  lar®e-  earned 
P o the  body.  In  the  spangled  varieties  the  tail  is 

either  bay  or  silver,  each  feather  being  laced  with  metallic 
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black ; some  fanciers  do  not  object  to  a little  mossing,  but 
in  close  competition  it  is  needless  to  say  which  is  requisite. 
The  tail  is  large,  flowing,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  side 
feathers.  The  legs  are  clean,  fine,  rather  long,  and  blue  in 
the  spangled  birds.  In  the  white-crested,  a darker  blue  or 
black  is  permissible.  All  Polands  are  smart,  brisk,  active 
birds,  and  erect  and  noble  in  carriage.  It  may  be  noticed 
that,  although  their  combs  are  not  developed,  the  two-horned 
character  can  be  traced,  however  small  it  may  be. 

White-crested  Polands  are  decidedly  the  most  attractive 
of  the  crested  race.  The  crest  of  the  cock,  unfortunately,  is 
prone  to  become  yellow — a fault  apparently  inherent  in  all 
white  male  birds.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  as  white  as 
possible,  and  although  perhaps,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  so  large 
round  as  in  the  spangled  birds,  it  is  decidedly  fuller  in  the 
centre.  Both  cock  and  hen  are  adorned  with  a tuft  of  black 
feathers  growing  in  front  of  the  crest ; if  not  in  large  quan- 
tities these  feathers  are  not  discountenanced,  they  evidently 
being  an  attribute  of  the  variety.  The  whole  of  the  remain- 
ing plumage  should  be  a rich  lustrous  black,  without  a shade 
of  rustiness  or  white,  which,  however,  may  often  be  found  in 
the  primaries. 

Silver-spangled  Polands  are  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and,  as  a rule,  weigh  about  a pound  more.  The  ground  colour 
is  a clear  silvery  white,  and  the  markings  an  intense  iri- 
descent black.  The  crest  of  the  cock,  which  is  usually  hollow 
in  the  centre,  and  hanging  in  abundance  over  the  head,  is 
tipped  with  black  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  The  hackle 
and  saddle  we  prefer  to  see  vfdl-stripcd  with  black,  the  stripe 
being  bold,  sharp,  and  running  down  the  centre  of  the  feather. 
Many  good  birds  are,  however,  shown,  in  which  these  feathers 
are  laced,  the  ends  being  tipped  with  black.  Again,  the 
general  plumage  may  be  either  laced  or  spangled  ; but  it  is 
time  that  the  spangling,  which  is  now  only  seen  to  any  extent 
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on  the  breast  of  the  cock,  should  be  abolished.  The  best 
birds  now  exhibited  are  laced,  and  this  is  the  proper  marking. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  crest,  shoulder,  tail,  wings,  back, 
and  breast  of  the  hen,  and  the  breast,  bars,  and  tail  of  the 
cock,  should  be  evenly  and  boldly  laced.  In  first-class  birds 
the  marking  extends  to  the  thighs  and  beard.  The  wing- 
coverts,  which,  in  addition  to  their  lacing,  are  slightly 
spangled  at  the  tips,  form  a handsome  bar,  which  should  be 
as  distinct  as  possible.  The  primaries  are  usually  spangled 
at  the  tips,  and  the  secondaries  marked  with  a crescent  at  the 
end  of  each  feather. 

Golden-spangled. — It  is  necessary  only  to  describe  the 
colour  of  this  sub-variety,  the  marking  and  characteristics 
being  otherwise  identical  with  the  silvers.  It  is  usually 
termed  a golden  bay,  but  we  think  this  hardly  conveys  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  colour ; it 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  narrow  confines  of  our 
language  do  not  permit  the  employment  of  a more  significant 
term.  The  colour  of  the  breast  should  be  even  and  clear ; 
the  back,  hackle,  saddle,  shoulder,  and  tail  being  particularly 
rich.  The  crest  and  wing-bar  are  rather  bright  in  coloui 
whereas  the  thighs  and  primaries  are  dull  in  comparison  with 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage. 

Chamois  Polish  are  a variety  largely  bred  in  France,  and, 
m a few  words,  they  may  be  described  as  golden  Polish,  in 
which  the  black  is  replaced  by  white.  They  are  smaller  than 
the  other  laced  varieties,  and  have  smaller  crests  and  less 
perfect  markings  ; the  colour,  too,  is  generally  too  pale ; but 
they  are  an  extremely  handsome  variety,  and  deserve  greater 
cultivation.  French  breeders  have  them  in  much  greater 
perfection  than  we  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
MALAYS. 


Malays  are  the  giants  of  the  poultry  yard,  and  were  at  one 
time,  happily  long  past,  much  used  for  imparting  size  to 
common  fowls.  Their  flesh  is  somewhat  coarse ; it  has  a 
brownish  yellow  tinge,  and  is  not  by  any  means  a desir- 
able cross  for  the  table.  The  cocks  weigh  101b.,  and  some- 
times 111b.,  and  stand  2£ft.  high;  the  hens  weigh  from 
21b.  to  31b.  less.  In  shape,  the  Malay  is  gaunt  and  upright, 
the  wings  close  and  hard,  the  shoulders  extremely  broad, 
and  the  thighs  and  legs  long  and  strong.  The  tail  droops, 
and  is  small,  glossy,  and  of  a beautiful  metallic  black. 
The  head  is  snake-like,  and  rather  flat  on  the  top,  giving 
a fulness  to  the  eye.  The  face  is  naked,  and  cruel  in  ex- 
pression ; the  eye,  sometimes  red,  though  preferably  pearl  or 
yellow,  is  bold  and  savage,  and  the  beak  curved  and  powerful. 
The  comb  is  small,  thick,  and  close  to  the  head,  having  a firm 
but  warty  appearance.  In  feather  Malays  are  not  so  hard  as 
they  are  generally  described,  and  in  this  point  they  bear  no 
comparison  with  true  Game,  any  more  than  they  do  on  the 
score  of  courage.  On  account  of  their  size  they  presume  with 
smaller  birds,  and  are  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  a beaten  or 
unequal  antagonist ; but  if  faced  boldly  by  a plucky  Game 
stag,  they  generally,  and  quickly,  beat  a retreat.  Some  strains 
of  Game  have  mistakenly  been  crossed  with  the  Malay  for 
size  and  courage  ; but  although  size,  and  consequent  coarse- 
ness, has  been  obtained,  the  importation  of  courage  has  always 
been  a failure. 
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The  general  colour  is  somewhat  of  a black  or  brown- 
breasted  red,  the  breast  often  being  slightly  marbled.  The 
hackle  is  a dark  red,  and  is  thinly  feathered ; the  wing  is  a 
red  maroon,  the  coverts  forming  a distinct  and  wide  metallic 
bar  ; and  the  legs  are  yellow  and  clean.  The  chief  prevailing 
colours  of  the  hens  are  as  follows,  although  there  is  no 
variety  in  which  shade  and  colour  differs  so  much  : A light 
cinnamon  body,  with  a very  dark  cinnamon,  almost  resembling 
a dark  chestnut,  hackle.  In  another  variety  the  hens 
resemble  the  black-red  or  partridge  Game,  but  the  marking 
is  coarser,  and  the  colour  less  delicate.  A very  fashionable 
and  beautiful  feathering  is  that  in  which  the  brown  pencilling 
of  the  centre  of  the  feather  is  surrounded  with  a broad  green- 
black  edging  or  lacing.  This,  when  shown  in  perfection,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all.  The  Malay  is  almost  the  only  fowl  in 
which  a standard  for  colour  and  marking  cannot  be  laid  down. 
The  slightness  of  wattle  and  earlobe  is  remarkable  in  this 
breed.  The  white  variety  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
plumage.  Malays  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  exhibition  as 
any  other  variety,  looking  much  better  in  a small  yard  or  run, 
where  they  can  be  easily  and  advantageously  kept ; they  have, 
however,  one  serious  disadvantage— their  quarrelsome  nature 
often  causes  them  when  in  confinement  to  mutilate  each 
other  in  a distressing  manner.  They  are  certainly  hardy,  but 
the  chickens  fledge  late,  which  is  a great  drawback  to  their 
attaining  size  and  symmetry.  It  is  well  to  let  them  have  a 
constant  supply  of  food  and  water,  or  they  become  exceed- 
ingly irritable  and  quarrelsome.  Indian  corn  and  barley-meal 
form  the  best  staple  food,  meat  being  always  avoided  ; plenty 
of  green  food  is  also  a desideratum.  The  hens  are  steady 
sitters,  but  do  not  permit  handling  with  impunity.  The  eggs 
of  the  Malay  are  rich,  and  mostly  dark  in  colour,  but  they  some- 
times vary  considerably  both  in  size  and  shade. 


CHAPTER  X. 
LEGHORNS. 


These  striking  birds  are  still  popular  in  England,  although 
there  is  not  the  rage  for  them  that  appears  prevalent  in 
America.  The  first  Leghorns  came  from  the  States,  and  were 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  American  fowls  ; but  they  are 
Italian,  by  which  name  they  are  now  known  and  exhibited 
throughout  the  Continent.  We  have  seen  them  at  French, 
German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  Danish  Exhibitions  in  far  greater 
perfection,  as  regards  useful  fowls,  than  in  England,  and 
offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  In  North  Italy  they 
are  common,  and  we  have  seen  them  sold  at  Is.  6d.  each,  the 
colours  not  being  confined  to  brown  and  white,  blacks,  piles, 
and  cuckoos  being  quite  common.  The  brown  variety  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  L.  Wright  and  ourselves  from  the  yard  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Halstead,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  being  the 
first  to  import  the  whites  ; the  first  birds  to  take  a prize  in 
this  country  having,  with  the  Plymouth  Rock,  been  bred  by 
ourselves.  We  suggested  the  first  class  for  American  fowls 
ever  offered  by  a committee,  when  some  first-rate  white  Leg- 
horns were  shown.  These  were  very  superior  in  earlobe  to  the 
brown  Leghorns ; but  we  were  nevertheless  disappointed  in 
this  particular  point,  for,  instead  of  being  similar  in  colour 
and  texture  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh,  it  was  actually  yellow, 
a colour  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  still  often  exhibited. 

The  Leghorn  cock  should  be  an  upright  and  sprightly  bird, 
standing  and  carrying  his  tail  erect,  but  not  squirrel-fashioned. 
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The  comb  is  large,  single,  brilliantly  red,  firm,  and  grown  well 
back  ; the  bead  is  short ; the  wattles  are  long,  pendent,  even, 
and  very  red ; the  earlobes  smooth,  slightly  pendent,  and  a 
clean  opaque  white  ; the  eye  is  large  and  quick  ; the  neck  long, 
and  gracefully  curved  ; the  hackle  full  and  flowing  ; the  back 
very  short,  the  tail  starting  up  almost  at  the  base  of  the  saddle, 
which  is  rather  broad,  and  plentifully  feathered  ; the  breast  is 
‘ fulli  carried  well  forward  ’ ; the  wings  well  clipped  up,  and 
not  too  large  ; the  tail  large,  and  plentifully  adorned  with  side 
sickles  ; the  legs  are  a brilliant  yellow,  and  rather  long  and 
slender.  La  white  cocks,  the  hackle  and  saddle  incline  to  the 
unpleasant  straw  colour ; this,  however,  must  be  avoided. 
Lop  combs,  stained  or  yellow  ears,  and  blue  or  white  legs,  are 
disqualifications.  The  hen  is  a deeper  bird,  rather  square  in 
body,  with  full,  round  chest,  close  plumage,  large  and  ei’ect 
tail ; the  comb  is  large  and  red,  and  falls  over  to  one  side  ; 
the  face  is  red,  the  earlobes  white,  smooth,  and  free  from  folds  ; 
the  wattles  rather  short,  round,  and  thin,  and  the  neck  long  ; 
the  wings  well  tucked  ; and  the  legs  rather  long,  slender,  and 
yellow,  to  match  those  of  the  cock.  Her  comb  must  not  be 
upright  (i.e.  prick-combed),  although  in  the  moult  many  hens 
are  thus  temporarily  adorned. 

Brown  Leghorns  approach  in  colour,  in  both  sexes,  dull- 
coloured  black-red  Game  fowls.  In  the  cock,  the  hackle  and 
saddle  are  of  a dull  gamey  red,  the  tail  being  a lustrous  black, 
the  breast  and  thighs  black,  and  the  legs  yellow.  The 
hens,  excepting  in  comb  and  shape,  closely  resemble  black- 
red  Game  hens.  The  general  body  colour  is  very  similar, 
although  it  is  deeper,  and  the  pencilling  less  delicate ; the 
breast  is  a deep,  dull  salmon,  shading  off  to  ashy  brown 
towards  the  thighs.  We  have  bred  many  chickens,  all  of 
which  were  particularly  true  in  feather  and  fancy  points,  very 
precocious  growers,  and  hardy  in  the  extreme.  The  pullets 
are  splendid  layers  of  large  white  eggs-indeed,  in  this  respect 
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they  have  few  superiors.  They  are  not  great  eaters,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  their  productiveness,  may  account  for  their 
not  putting  on  flesh  for  the  table.  At  any  rate,  Leghorns  are 
invaluable  to  egg-farmers,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend them  strongly.  The  black  and  cuckoo  varieties  re- 
semble the  others,  except  in  colour ; the  former,  with  their 
white  ears,  and  yellow  legs  and  beaks,  being  very  striking. 

One  of  the  principal  fancy  points  in  the  Leghorn  is  the 
five-point  comb  ; but  we  would  much  rather  see  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of  its  size,  as  is  the  case 
on  the  Continent. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LANGSHANS. 

When  this  breed  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
it  was  regarded  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a member 
of  the  Cochin  family,  and  the  leading  authors  and 
experts  of  the  time  were  practically  unanimous  in  main- 
taining this  opinion.  The  Langshan  of  1875,  however, 
was  not  the  Langshan  of  1890.  Hailing  from  China' 
at  a time  when  points  of  utility  were  at  a discount  as 
compared  with  points  of  fancy,  it  was  declared  to 
possess  all  the  points  of  an  inferior  Cochin,  especially 
deficiency  of  feather,  length  of  leg,  and  fulness  of 
tail,  together  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
that  famous  but  over-estimated  breed.  Whether  the 
Langshan  and  the  Cochin  were  members  of  the  same 
family  or  first  cousins  matters  very  little,  for  the  real 
facts  are  shrouded  in  almost  as  much  mystery  as  the 
origin  of  the  Brahma ; but  that  they  had  common,  and 
by  no  means  remote,  ancestors  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
Fortunately  for  modern  poultry  breeding,  the  early 
Langshan  breeders  in  England  determined  that  their 
favourites  should  not  be  bred  to  Cochin  points,  but  that 
points  of  utility  should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  without  destroying  the  external  features 
of  the  breed.  This  wise  course  is  continued  to-day  in 
a manner  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  action 
ot  breeders  of  other  varieties.  For  example,  judges 
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are  requested  by  the  Langsban  Club  to  pass  birds 
without  notice  in  which  they  are  able  to  discern 
yellowness  of  skin,  while  in  the  standard  of  the  Club 
the  breast  is  not  only  required  to  be  full,  and  deep, 
but  “with  a long  breastbone  and  abundance  of  white 
meat.” 

In  shape  the  Langshan  is  tall  and  graceful,  the  head 
carried  erect,  the  tail  longer  than  in  the  Cochin,  and 
carried  higher.  The  appearance  is  less  massive  than  that 
of  the  Cochin;  but  the  Langshan  is  solid,  the  Cochin 
a mass  of  feather.  The  Club  standard  suggests  that 
cocks  should  weigh  at  least  91b.  and  hens  not  less  than 
71b.,  and  we  know  that  these  weights  are  not  over  the 
mark.  At  the  Poultry  Club  Show  (September,  1889) 
Mr.  Harry  Wallis  won  the  medal  for  the  best  pair  of 
trussed  table  fowls  of  any  breed,  with  pullets  weighing 
61b.  loz.  and  51b.  15oz.  respectively  at  five  and  a-half 
months  old ; and  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  same  gentleman  won  a prize  with  six 
months  old  cockerels  which  weighed  81b.  each.  In  each 
case  Mr.  Tegetmeier  was  judge,  and,  as  the  best  recog- 
nised authority,  his  standard  is  a high  one;  but  the 
Langshans,  nevertheless,  complied  with  it.  We  have 
especially  examined  the  table  fowls  at  the  leading  shows 
for  years,  and  have  noticed  the  improvement  as  well  in 
the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh  as 
of  the  size  of  the  Langshan.  Undoubtedly  its  hardy 
nature,  its  size,  and  fine  table  qualities,  have  contri- 
buted to  place  it  in  the  high  position  which  it  now 
holds;  but  we  must  not  forget  its  claims  as  a layer 
and  sitter.  The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Langshan 
Club  tells  us  that  his  hens  average  160  eggs  per  annum ; 
and  the  Eev.  A.  C.  Davies,  of  Antingham  Rectory,  has 
had  as  many  as  268  eggs  from  a single  hen,  while  upon 
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one  occasion  he  obtained  a first  prize  with  eggs 
averaging  2foz.  each ; but  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
although  the  eggs  are  a deep  buff  in  colour  and  are  rich 
on  the  table,  they  are  only  of  an  average  size.  Lemoine, 
with  whom  we  have  judged  abroad,  gives  the  average 
weight  as  2oz.  69  grains,  which  is  slightly  under  the  out- 
side average  weight  in  individual  yards — 2£oz.  As  a 
sitter  the  Langshan  may  be  classed  high,  for,  while  less 
persistent  than  the  Brahma  or  the  Cochin,  she  is  as 
safe  and  almost  as  careful  with  her  young  as  the 
Doiking.  She  covers  a large  number  of  eggs,  and 
can  be  handled  with  impunity.  The  merits  of  the 
breed  are  thus  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  desir- 
able in  the  poultry  yard  either  for  breeding  pure  or 
for  crossing  upon  Barndoor  fowls.  It  also  makes  a 
valuable  cross  with  the  inferior  table  breeds,  such  as 
the  Minorca,  the  Andalusian,  the  Leghorn,  or  the 
Hamburgh ; while  it  improves  the  Brahma,  the 
Cochin,  and  the  Plymouth  Rock  either  for  the  table 
or  egg  production. 

The  following  is  a standard  description  of  the 
Langshan: -Colour  of  plumage,  brilliant  metallic 
green-black;  comb,  face,  wattles,  and  ears  red;  beak 
horn  colour,  darker  the  better;  eye  light  brown  to 
ark  hazel,  with  a black  pupil ; legs  and  feet  dark 
slate,  showing  a pinkish  tinge  between  the  scales. 

1 he  cock  has  a strong,  medium-sized  beak;  a small 

comb  7 « ] Pnghtj  medium-sized>  evenly  serrated,  single 
omb,  of  fine  texture;  smooth  and  medium-sized  ears 

7th7b  ;k  Tell;arChed  Ueck;  a ful1  deep  breast, 

f7  J ? k<3e  j l0ng  WiDgS'  Carried  ratlier  low;  a 
a L7lo  T rt  alth°Ugl1  " CUrve  is  ^in- 

tamed  from  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  short  sickles 
which  are  distinct  in  the  breed;  stout  thighs;  Ws  0f 
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medium  length  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  distinctly 
furnished  with  a fringe  of  short  feathers  down  the 
outside  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  toe.  The  bone 
of  both  legs  and  feet  is  fine,  and  the  general  feathering 
close.  The  same  points  apply  equally  to  the  hen, 
which  is  deficient  in  cushion  feathering,  but  provided 
with  an  open  or  fan-shaped  tail. 


JAPANESE  AND  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
BANTAMS. 


Pekin,  or  Cochin.— This  quaint  little  fowl  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  England  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  of  1862, 
and  was,  we  believe,  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Kerrick,  of  Dork- 
ing, from  whom  most  of  our  exhibitors  obtained  it ; but  we 
believe  this  strain  is  now  entirely  lost.  Pekins  are  not  very 
difficult  to  rear,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  a single 
pair  were  the  progenitors  of  the  English  stock.  As  the  Game 
Bantam  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Game  breed,  so  is  the 
Pekm  of  the  buff  Cochin ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breed 
so  long  almost  lost  to  us,  will  again  be  revived,  now  that 
Mr.  W.  P.  Entwisle  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  China 
some  specimens  which  will  favourably  compare  with  the  very 
beautiful  birds  originally  exhibited  and  sold  at  such  enormous 
prices.  Mr.  Beldon,  who  has  bred  and  exhibited  them  with 
great  success,  says  that  they  breed  as  true  as  sparrows,  but  are 
difficult  to  rear  ; he  advises  that  the  hatching  be  deferred  until 
May,  as  they  require  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  chicks  should 
be  frequently  fed  upon  chopped  egg  mixed  with  breadcrumbs 
gradually  introducing  a little  oatmeal,  until  oatmeal  alone  or 
the  meal  mixed  with  thirds,  forms  the  staple  food,  in  common 
with  a little  gram.  Although  the  chicks  require  a little  pam- 
pering, they  fledge  rapidly  at  eight  to  ten  weeks,  and  look 

slntv  oT  7 r"  iTbG  C°CkerelS’  h0WGVer’  are  30mewhafc 
s an  y of  f eather  m their  first  year,  and  do  not  furnish  com- 

P e y until  the  second.  For  breeding,  Mr.  Beldon  prefers 
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one-year-old  birds.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  tbat  tbe 
first  birds  of  this  breed  introduced  into  England  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin  in  1860. 
The  cocks  weigh  from  16oz.to  18oz.,  and  the  hens  from  14oz. 
to  16oz.  The  legs  should  be  short  and  well-feathered,  and  may 
be  either  willow  or  yellow.  The  feathers  should  be  an  even 
buff  throughout. 

Sebrights. — This  famous  and  popular  variety  has  largely 
increased  in  numbers,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  more  prolific  than  it  used  to  be,  and  can  now  be  pro- 
duced as  readily  as  any  other  variety  of  Bantam.  The  colours 
are  silver  and  golden.  Birds  of  the  latter  variety  are  far  less 
perfect  than  the  former,  and  should  be,  but  seldom  are,  rich 
golden  yellow  throughout ; the  silvers  are  a clear  silvery  white, 
and  not,  as  they  often  used  to  be,  a yellowish  or  buff- 
like white.  The  cock  weighs  from  22oz.  to  28oz.,  and  the 
hen  about  4oz.  or  5oz.  less.  The  comb  is  double  or  rose, 
square  in  front,  dark  red,  even,  firm,  and  well-piked ; the 
wattles  are  red,  well-rounded,  short  and  broad ; the  eye  bold 
and  fearless  ; the  earlobe  flat,  round,  and  red.  Sebrights 
were  originally  white-eared,  but  the  process  of  breeding 
has  quite  eliminated  this  point,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained, hence  the  red  ear  has  become  the  standard.  The  neck 
is  hen-feathered,  as  the  cock  is  throughout,  well  thrown 
back,  and  the  breast  carried  very  forward,  giving  the  bird  a 
very  jaunty,  conceited  appearance,  especially  when  he  struts 
on  tiptoe,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  ; the  wings  are  tolerably 
large,  and  carried  low,  as  in  the  Sultan.  The  back  is  particu- 
larly short,  the  saddle  being  quite  free  from  the  customary 
male  feathers  ; the  tail  is  carried  square,  and  hen-feathered, 
excepting  the  two  ordinary  sickles,  which  exceed  the  others 
in  length  by  half  an  inch  ; the  legs  are  slender  and  blue. 
The  hen  resembles  the  cock  in  all  respects,  excepting  that  her 
head  points  are  much  smaller.  The  plumage  of  all  Sebrights 
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is  laced  throughout  with  a deep  glossy  black,  the  lacing  being 
even,  distinct,  and  sharp,  free  from  blotches  or  shading  ; this 
point  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Black  and  White  Bose-combed  Bantams  are  fashionable, 
attractive,  and  increasing  varieties,  and  are  identical  in  all 
but  colour  of  plumage  and  leg.  The  white  Bantam  has  a 
spotless  white  plumage,  white  earlobe,  and  white  leg;  the 
blacks  are  distinguished  by  their  ■brilliant,  lustrous  black 
plumage,  black  or  dark  leaden-coloured  legs,  and  more  per- 
fectly formed  white  earlobe— the  most  prominent  point  in  the 
variety.  These  breeds  have  a neat  little  rose-comb,  which 
is  red,  square  in  front,  furnished  with  a good  pike,  and 
set  firmly  on  their  small,  round,  neat  heads  ; the  wattles  are 


broad,  short,  and  thin ; the  neck  well  thrown  back,  and 
covered  with  a flowing  hackle,  falling  well  over  the  hack,  which 
is  very  short.  The  breast  is  full,  and  carried  well  forward, 
giving  the  bird  a proud,  strutting  appearance.  The  tail  is 
full,  large,  grandly  sickled,  and  carried  rather  erect ; wings 
large,  hanging  loose,  but  not  touching  the  ground  ; legs  rather 
short,  fine,  and  clean.  Bose-combed  Bantams  are  very  at- 
tractive, and  have  numerous  admirers.  For  successful  com- 
petition, a bird  should  be  very  small,  a good  colour,  with  good 
carriage  and  earlobe,  and  a neat  comb,  and  resembling  the 
black  Hamburgh  in  head  points  as  much  as  possible. 

White  Feather-legged  Bantams  are  now  more  numerously 
kept,  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  of  so  high  a class  as  the 
rose-combed  Bantams.  They  are  quaint,  but  wanting  in  sym- 
metry. Their  combs  are  usually  single,  feet  and  legs  heavily 
feathered,  hocks  provided  with  falcon  feathers,  and  tail  not 
sufficiently  flowing.  The  chief  points  to  obtain  are  quantity 
ot  feather,  purity  of  colour,  and  smallness  of  size,  and  they 
must  always  be  exhibited  in  first-class  condition. 

vJT'T  f antams  are  a grotes9u6"  not  to  say  handsome, 
J,  the  short,  deep  body,  large  comb,  and  erect,  flowing 
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tail,  giving  it  a somewhat  absurd  appearance.  In  colour  they 
are  either  a pure  white,  with  black  tails  laced  with  white, 
black,  or  grey  throughout.  Some  have  even  been  shown  with 
a cuckoo  marking.  In  carriage  they  are  very  erect ; the  breast 
is  carried  prominently  forward  ; the  tail  is  very  large  and  very 
erect.  The  comb  is  red,  single,  evenly  serrated,  and  as  large 
as  a Cochin’s  ; the  earlobe  and  wattles  are  large  and  red  ; the 
neck  short  and  thick  ; the  back  short  and  broad  ; the  wings 
long,  and  well  carried ; the  legs  short  and  yellow,  and  the 
body  deep.  The  cocks  seldom  weigh  more  than  28oz.,  and 
the  hens  22oz.  The  most  objectionable  fault  in  this  variety 
is  the  frequency  of  the  squirrel-shaped  tail.  The  most  charming 
Japanese  we  ever  saw  were  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Hugo  du  Eoi, 
at  Brunswick.  These  were  spangled,  the  colours  being  black, 
white,  and  yellow. 

The  Cuckoo  Bantam  has  become  popular,  and  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  a distinct  variety.  It  closely  resembles  the  blacks 
in  shape,  but  is  larger,  and  its  plumage  is  cuckoo  marked 
throughout,  the  tail  being  large  and  flowing.  It  is  easily  bred, 
and  a good  layer. 

Mr.  Entwisle  has  produced  a most  unique  variety  in  the 
Azeel  Bantam,  for  which  he  deserves  considerable  praise.  The 
Frizzled  and  the  Rumpless  Bantam  are  still  in  existence, 
but  possess  no  other  characteristics  beyond  those  suggested 
in  their  names,  and  may  be  of  any  colour. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  varieties  of  Bantams  exhibited, 
but,  until  they  are  bred  to  colour  and  shape,  or  have  some 
defined  existence  as  separate  and  distinct  races  or  breeds,  it 
would  only  confuse  to  attempt  their  description. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKEREL. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PLYMOUTH  BOCKS. 

In  America  this  variety  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  useful,  combining  strength  of  constitution  and  whiteness 
and  delicacy  of  flesh,  with  beauty  of  plumage  and  a rare  laying 
propensity.  We  received  flattering  drawings  and  descriptions 
from  many  of  the  leading  fanciers  in  America,  including  Mr. 
Philander  Williams,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Halstead,  and  in  consequence  we  imported  a fine  cockerel 
and  two  pullets,  in  order  to  test  their  merits,  and  place  them 
before  the  public  in  this  country.  They  were  the  first  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  seen  in  England,  and  the  first  birds  of  the 
variety  which  were  awarded  prizes.  We  were  in  every  sense 
pleased  with  them,  as  they  laid  throughout  the  winter,  even 
when  Brahmas  failed,  proved  very  docile — as  much  so  as  the 
Cochin  and  made  splendid  table  fowls.  The  hens  are  good 
sitters  and  mothers,  and  lay  a good-sized  yellow  egg.  In 
plumage  they  resemble  the  cuckoo  Dorking  and  Dominique  ; 
the  ground  colour  is  a light  blue  or  steel,  the  feathers  being 
crossed  or  shaded  with  a darker  slate-colour  ; the  more  even 
and  well-defined  the  colour  and  marking  throughout,  the 
better.  The  comb  is  single,  but  not  large  ; the  wattles  mode- 
rate in  size,  and  well-rounded  ; the  neck  not  too  long,  curved 
back,  and  very  broad  ; the  breast  deep  and  broad  ; the  wings 
moderate,  and  well  clipped  up  ; the  tail  full,  but  very  short,  and 
well-carried  ; the  legs  clean,  stout,  short,  and  a bright  yellow 
and  the  toes  four  in  number.  The  birds  are  massive,  noble’ 
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square,  and  compact,  the  cocks  weighing  91b.  to  101b.,  and  the 
hens  71b.  to  81b.  Plymouth  Eocks  have  now  taken  their  place 
as  one  of  the  popular  show  varieties,  and  date  their  resuscitation 
from  the  appearance  of  an  article,  and  illustration,  in  the  Bazaar 
a few  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  in 
the  country.  Fresh  importations  were,  however,  made,  and 
since  then  the  classes  have  been  increased  at  the  exhibitions, 
and  they  have  been  among  the  most  successful  of  any  variety. 
Plymouth  Eocks  are  a manufacture,  but,  skilfully  bred,  they 
exhibit  every  characteristic  of  a good  fowl. 


PLYMOUTH  BOCK  PULLET. 


K 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

ANY  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


Dominiques. — These  birds  have  now  been  bred  in  England 
for  some  years,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  fcew  York,  having  exhibited 
a pair,  at  Birmingham,  in  1870.  They  are  handsome,  hardy, 
of  fair  size,  and  excellent  layers,  sitters,  and  mothers.  They 
have  large  rose-combs,  medium-sized,  well-rounded  wattles, 
yellow  legs  and  beaks,  red  earlobes,  and  cuckoo-marked 
plumage,  the  ground  colour  being  a light  slaty  blue,  the  mark- 
ing or  shading  being  of  a dark  slate  blue  throughout.  Any 
mixture  of  red,  white,  or  black  is  fatal,  also  single  combs  or 
feathered  legs.  Dominiques  resemble  the  Eocks  in  many 
particulars,  but  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  perfect;  they 
nevertheless  deserve  more  extended  cultivation. 


The  Scotch  Grey.— This  bird,  which  is  the  characteristic 
reed  of  Scotland,  is  now  much  more  extensively  bred 
than  it  used  to  be,  and,  on  account  of  its  size,  the  colour  of 
its  legs,  its  constitution,  and  general  properties,  it  deserves 
more  encouragement  than  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
English  fanciers.  The  cocks  weigh  from  81b.  to  91b 
and  the  hens  from  Clb.  to  71b.  The  Scotch  Grey  usually 
has  a single  comb,  white  legs-which  are  frequently  a 
httle  mottled  with  a slate  colour-and  plumage  almost 
.dent, cal  with  that  of  the  Plymouth  Eock  and  the  DZi- 
mque,  although  the  birds  are  generally  of  \ 

brilliant  metallic  colour  The  Hi  • o f 1 more 
outline  of  the  CT;  Tne  T ls  ^owlng>  and  the  general 
bud  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
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white  Dorking.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a speci- 
men free  from  patches  of  black  or  white,  and  this  more 
particularly  refers  to  the  tail.  The  hens  are  admirable  layers 
and  sitters,  and  the  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  As  a British 
race,  and  considering  its  quality,  this  variety  deserves  much 
greater  encouragement  than  is  given  to  it ; but  it  is  rather 
the  custom  nowadays  to  neglect  home  productions,  and  favour 
foreign  breeds. 

The  Dumpy. — Occasionally  a pen  or  two  of  small,  exceed- 
ingly short-legged  birds,  are  seen  at  exhibitions.  These 
are  not  generally  bred,  but  there  are  a few  persons  who  still 
preserve  them  in  their  purity — rather,  we  should  say,  on 
account  of  their  quaintness  and  originality  than  for  any 
special  properties  they  possess.  These  birds  are  called  Bakies, 
or  Dumpies,  the  latter  word  evidently  being  derived  from  the 
dumpy-like  shape  of  the  breed.  The  legs  are  so  short  that 
the  bodies,  as  in  the  Courtes  Pattes  of  France,  almost  touch 
the  ground.  The  comb  is  single,  and  the  plumage  varies 
from  a light  grey  to  a cuckoo  colour,  resembling  the  Scotch 
Grey.  In  weight  the  birds  vary  between  51b.  and  Clb. 
They  are  vigorous,  hardy,  and  fairly  good  winter  layers ; 
indeed,  they  may  be  considered  profitable  for  their  size, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  of  considerable  value  for  sitting  upon 
the  eggs  of  small  and  delicate  fowls,  such  as  Bantams  and 
Hamburghs. 

Sultans. — This  pretty  little  bird  was  first  introduced  by 
Miss  Watts.  Although  crested,  we  do  not  class  them  with 
Polish,  on  account  of  their  feathered  legs,  five  toes,  and  small 
size,  the  cocks  not  weighing  more  than  4|lb.,  and  the 
hens  lib.  less.  They  are  moderate  layers  of  white  eggs, 
cheerful  and  active,  and  non-sitters.  The  crest  of  the  cock 
is  large,  round,  flowing  back,  and  composed  of  hackle  feathers; 
in  the  hen  it  is  globular,  full,  and  close.  The  comb  is  simply 
two  small  horns,  which  should  not  be  seen.  The  beak  is 
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white,  the  nostril  cavernous  ; the  heard  thick,  and  running 
into  the  crest ; the  wattles  are  very  small ; the  neck  is  thickly 
feathered,  and  gracefully  curved  ; the  back  is  broad  and 
straight ; the  wings  are  large,  and  carried  low,  as  in  a Sebright 
bantam  ; the  breast  is  full,  and  carried  prominently  forward  ; 
the  tail  very  large,  flowing,  and  erect ; and  the  legs  are  short, 
vulture-hocked,  and  heavily  feathered  to  the  middle  toes. 
Sultans  are  square  in  build,  intelligent,  and  low  in  carriage. 
The  crest,  beard,  and  leg  feather  are  the  points  most  in  re- 
quest. The  plumage  is  a brilliant  white  throughout. 

Silkies. — These  curious  little  birds  form  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  novel  varieties  in  existence.  The  Silky  is 
often  included  in  the  Bantam  class,  but,  although  in  actual 
weight  the  cock  seldom  exceeds  3-^lb.,  and  the  hen  2^1b., 
its  size  far  exceeds  that  of  any  ordinary  Bantam,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  strange  peculiarity  of  the  plumage.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  webs  of  ordinary  feathers  are  con- 
nected together  by  a barb-like  filament,  but  in  the  Silky 
they  are  totally  unconnected,  and  thus  give  the  soft  silk- 
like appearance  which  has  determined  the  name  of  the 
bird.  Silkies  are  often  called  ‘ Negroes,’  from  the  peculiar 
violet-black  colour  of  their  skin  : it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  bones  are  of  a similar  colour.  The  plumage  is  a 
straw-like  white,  and  reaches  down  to  the  toes ; good  speci- 
mens are  abundantly  feathered  throughout  the  body.  The 
legs  are  short,  the  toes  five  in  number ; the  comb  purple 
and  warty,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Malay  in  shape  ; the 
crest  rises  behind  the  comb,  and  is  not  too  large  ; the  wattles 
are  purple,  and  rather  short.  Altogether,  Silkies  have  a 
compact,  Cochin-like  appearance,  and  are  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  varieties  of  our  domestic  poultry.  They  are 
fairly  hardy,  and,  with  good  food  and  dry  quarters,  do  very 
well,  making  capital  sitters  and  good  mothers.  In  this  latter 
capacity  they  may  be  advantageously  used  to  rear  delicate 
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Bantams.  The  chief  points  are  smallness  of  size,  development 
of  crest,  toes,  and  foot  feather. 

Frizzled  Fowls. — These  are  also  a strikingly  grotesque 
variety,  but,  like  the  Silkies,  they  are  not  very  hardy,  being 
very  susceptible  to  cold  or  wet.  The  best  specimens  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  were  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Show 
in  1871,  by  a titled  lady  fancier,  and  noticed  by  the  judges. 
The  feathers,  which  are  usually  white,  are  frizzled  through- 
out, and  exhibit  a wool-like  appearance.  The  birds  have 
single  combs,  and  are  decidedly  small.  As  useful  fowls  they 
must  be  condemned,  but  as  an  ornamental  and  novel  addition 
to  the  yard  or  show-pen  they  are  surpassed  by  few. 

Rumpless  Fowls  have  no  distinguishing  characteristic 
beyond  the  very  significant  one,  the  want  of  a tail.  There  are 
several  varieties,  including  Bantams,  Game,  and  two  varieties 
of  Hamburghs,  without  mentioning  the  Cochin  cocks  often 
exhibited,  minus  tails  once  in  existence.  Neither  variety  is 
agreeable  to  the  generality  of  fanciers,  and  few  cultivate 
them.  We  recollect  noticing  four  fine  pens  at  Birmingham, 
but  the  judges  did  not  consider  such  monstrosities  worthy  of 
remark. 

The  Azeel. — This  variety  is  now  much  more  popular  in 
England  than  it  used  to  be,  and  has  been  bred  to  a better 
type,  although  it  is  at  times  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
upon  what  lines  the  birds  are  judged,  the  prizes  sometimes 
going  to  the  smallest,  and  sometimes  to  the  gamiest  specimens. 
The  Azeel  is  an  admirable  type  of  the  real  Indian  game.  It 
is  small — midway  between  a Game  Bantam  and  the  Game 
Fowl  in  size — but  close-feathered,  very  hard,  and  much 
heavier  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  comb  is  preferably 
triple,  or  pea-shaped,  the  face  moderately  long  and  gamey, 
the  back  flat,  the  body  wedge-shaped,  the  breast  very  broad, 
the  tail  small  and  light,  and  slightly  drooping.  The  wings 
are  well  clipped  up,  and  the  legs  strong,  and  of  medium  length. 
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In  colour,  the  Azeel  may  be  either  black,  white,  black-red,  or 
mottled,  the  last-named  being  the  most  gay  plumage,  although 
the  black,  which  is  of  a brilliant  description,  is  exceedingly 
attractive.  The  Azeel  is  a persistent  pugilist,  and  the  young 
birds  are  difficult  to  rear  for  this  reason,  as  they  commence 
to  fight  very  early.  It  is  useful  upon  the  table,  but  an  only 
moderate  layer  of  tinted  eggs. 

Phoenix  Fowls. — To  German  fanciers  is  due  the  credit  of 
producing  in  Europe  this  magnificent  variety.  It  is  true  that 
it  exists  in  Japan,  and  that  a pair  were,  some  few  years  ago, 
shipped  to  Germany,  but  one  of  the  birds  died  on  the  voyage, 
the  other  coming  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hugo  du  Eoi, 
of  Brunswick,  who,  by  crossing  upon  the  Yokohama  and  the 
Game  fowl,  and  again  crossing  upon  the  half-breds,  was 
enabled  to  bring  back  the  special  points  of  the  Phoenix 
breed  Since  that  date  other  birds  have  been  imported  ; but, 
nevertheless,  to  Mr.  du  Boi  and  Mr.  Wiclimann,  of  Ham- 
burg, belong  the  credit  of  bringing  the  Phoenix  fowl  in  all 
its  feathery  glory  before  the  public.  In  shape  it  resembles  a 
bird  somewhat  between  the  Azeel  and  the  Game  fowl ; it  is 
bred  in  a variety  of  colours— white,  pile,  and  black-red.  The 
peculiar  point,  however,  is  the  length  of  the  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  the  tail-coverts,  which  vary  between  3ft.  and 
5ft.,  so  that,  when  exhibited,  special  pens  have  to  be  made 
for  their  reception.  Mr.  du  Boi  exhibited  a collection  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  at  Hamburg,  and,  although 


a juror,  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  his  services  to  the 
poultry  world.  We  have  measured  tail  feathers  of  the 
Phoenix  which  were  5ft.  in  length  ; but,  as  will  be  imagined, 
considerable  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being 
destroyed  or  broken  while  they  are  in  process  of  growth. 
The  hens,  which  vary  from  a wlieaten  to  a partridge- 
brown  in  colour,  are  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the 
Game  fowl;  and  we  have  frequently  handled  pullets  in 
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Germany  in  which  the  saddle  feathers  were  as  pointed  and 
masculine  as  in  the  ordinary  cock. 

Yokohamas  are  a breed  resembling  the  Phcenix  in  some 
respects,  hut,  although  they  have  an  unusually  full  tail  for  a 
domestic  fowl,  they  have  no  pretence  to  the  extraordinary 
feathering  of  the  Phoenix.  They  are  short  in  the  leg  and 
long  in  the  body,  and  in  shape  are  something  between  a 
pheasant  and  the  Malay.  The  breed  has  not,  however,  taken 
any  hold  of  the  fancy  in  England,  and,  indeed,  it  has  not 
attained  a sufficiently  accurate  standard  to  be  recognised  as 
an  unusual  or  special  variety. 

Russians,  or  Cossacks. — We  had  frequently  seen  and 
heard  descriptions  of  this  breed,  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  known  in  America,  but,  until  it  became  our  duty  to 
judge  a number  of  specimens  at  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Amsterdam,  we  had  not  before  seen  any  birds  of  the  variety. 
In  colour  they  are  a beautiful  metallic  black,  and  are  medium 
in  size,  with  dark  legs,  and  with  combs  which  are  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  double,  and  sometimes  cup-shaped.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  race,  however,  is  that  the  birds  are 
heavily  bearded  and  whiskered,  but  have  no  crest.  They  are 
extremely  hardy,  and  fairly  good  layers  and  sitters,  but  the 
flesh,  although  considered  to  be  rich,  is  somewhat  too  yellow 
for  modern  fanciers.  The  breed  is  worth  encouragement, 
although  we  question  very  much  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
go  abroad  for  specimens,  inasmuch  as  the  whisker  and  beard 
could  be  produced  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  Ramelsloher. — This  is  a German  breed,  of  consider- 
able value,  and  is  largely  exhibited  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Denmark.  It  is  generally  found  in  two  varieties— white  and 
buff.  In  form  this  bird  somewhat  resembles  the  Minorca  or  the 
Andalusian,  but  is  a larger  fowl,  square  in  shape,  with  a 
single  comb,  exceedingly  white  ears,  and  fine  blue  legs.  Its 
constitution  is  very  hardy,  and  it  is  recommended  as  being 
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one  of  the  best  layers  of  any  known  race,  and  not  to  be 
despised  upon  the  table.  This  variety,  bke  the  Leghorn,  or 
Italian  fowl,  is  greatly  patronised  by  Continental  breeders, 
who  have  an  eye  rather  to  the  useful  than  to  the  specially 
fancy  fowl. 

Gangegor  Gallus  Furcatus.— This  is  the  title  of  the  most 
extraordinary-looking  fowl  we  ever  saw.  The  specimens  in 
question  were  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  at 
Antwerp,  and  as  veritable  fowls  they  may  find  a place  under 
our  ‘ any  other  variety.  ’ 

The  comb  of  the  cock  is  single,  very  small,  and  lopping 
over  to  one  side;  at  the  base  it  is  light  blue  in  colour, 
darkening  half  way,  and  approaching  purple  towards  the 
points.  The  face  is  red,  the  eye  bold  and  very  wild,  and  the 
bead  long  and  narrow.  The  wattle,  for  there  is  only  one, 
bangs  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  is  of  a most 
extraordinary  colour.  It  is  long,  a bright  yellow  at  the  back, 
running  into  a rich  crimson  in  front ; while  the  bottom 
edge  is  a light  purple.  The  hackle,  unlike  that  of  most 
male  birds,  is  composed  of  round-tipped  feathers— not  ordinary 
hen  feathers,  but  such  as  give  the  neck  a scaly  appearance, 
the  1 scales  ’ falling  evenly  and  profusely  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  back,  meeting  the  saddle,  which  is  also  composed  of 
these  peculiar  feathers  ; they  are  of  a light  gold  colour.  The 
wmg  is  a rich,  deep,  gamey  orange  red ; the  tail  a rich,  lus- 
trous metallic  black ; the  flight  feathers  black,  and  the  legs  a 
light  flesh  colour.  In  shape,  the  cock  is  somewhat  similar  to 
a pheasant,  but  much  longer  in  the  leg,  and  decidedly  belong- 
ing to  the  crowing  tribe  of  chanticleers.  His  neck  is  short, 
back  round,  and  tail  drooping.  The  hen,  unlike  the  cock' 
somewhat  resembles  a pheasant  in  shape  as  well  as  general 
colour ; her  tail  is  short,  but  her  size  and  symmetry  agree 
more  with  that  of  the  pheasant  tribe.  The  cock  weighs 
about  3|lb.  to  4|lb.,  and  the  hen  lib.  less. 
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Wyandotte. — This  is  another  of  the  new  breeds  of  poultry 
which  have  been  manufactured  by  the  fanciers  of  America,  and 
without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  birds  are  of  the  highest 
excellence  as  layers,  or  upon  the  table,  or  that  their  appear- 
ance is,  so  far  as  form  and  plumage  are  concerned,  unique,  we 
know  this  much — short  as  has  been  the  time  that  the  fowls 
have  been  in  England — that  they  are  unlike  any  other  variety, 
and  their  economical  properties  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  best  breeds.  An  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  fix  upon  a large,  useful  bird,  with  laced  feather- 
ing, somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Polish,  and  so  far  this 
attempt  has  been  fairly  successful,  although  the  colour  of  the 
bird  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  marking.  The  plumage  is 
white,  and  is  heavily  laced  with  black,  more  especially  the 
breast.  The  tail  is  black ; the  outer  edge  of  the  wing 
primaries  light,  the  comb  rose  or  double,  small,  provided  with 
a well-defined  spike,  and  fitting  close  upon  the  head  ; the  beak 
is  a darkish  brown  ; the  face  and  earlobes,  red  ; and  the  legs, 
yellow,  and  free  from  all  feathering.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Wyandotte  that  it  is  hardy,  and,  while  maturing  early,  has 
flesh  of  a superior  quality.  The  hens  are  first-rate  mothers  ; 
the  chicks  can  be  raised  with  great  ease ; and,  on  the  whole, 
the  birds  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  this 
country.  In  America  the  standard  weight  of  the  cock  is  8|lb. ; 
hens  6|lb. ; cockerels  7-glb. ; and  pullets  2|lb. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TURKEYS. 

This  useful,  ornamental,  and  profitable  bird  is  cultivated 
much  more  extensively  than  it  used  to  be.  The  varieties  at 
present  in  England  are  the  Common  Turkey,  the  Cambridge, 
the  Black  Norfolk,  and  the  American,  the  last-named  being 
chiefly  found  with  crosses  of  the  British  varieties. 

The  Common  Turkey  is  easily  dispensed  with.  It  is 
usually  a mongrel  cross  between  the  Norfolk  and  Cambridge, 
and  is  allowed  to  degenerate  in  size  and  constitution.  Worth- 
less for  the  table,  generally  liable  to  disease  in  chickenhood, 
it  is  a good  example  of  what  a grand  breed  will  become  when 
judicious  crossing  is  neglected. 

Of  the  Cambridge  there  appear  to  be  two  varieties,  the 
bronze  and  the  grey,  or  copper-coloured.  The  latter  are 
considered  the  hardier,  and  are  generally  larger  than  the 
bronze,  although  not  so  much  admired.  The  cocks  often 
reach  351b.  at  two  years,  and  the  hens  201b. 

Norfolks,  from  their  inferiority  in  size,  are  seldom  ex- 
hibited. Their  plumage  and  legs  should  be  a perfect  black. 
For  the  table  they  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  variety,  the 
flesh  being  particularly  white  and  delicate,  and  the  quantity 
of  bone  small.  During  the  past  dozen  years  the  Cambridge 
and  Norfolk  breeds  have  been  more  or  less  crossed,  and  are 
not  found  in  such  purity  as  formerly. 

The  large  American  is,  in  size,  far  ahead  of  any  other 
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Turkey  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  It  was  first  exhibited  in 
England,  at  Birmingham,  in  1870,  and  took  first  honours,  the 
birds  shown  having  previously  been  similarly  distinguished 
at  various  shows  in  America.  The  plumage  is  a magnificent 
bronze,  each  feather  ending  in  a broad,  rich  black  stripe. 
The  head  is  long  and  broad  ; the  tail  black,  irregularly  striped 
with  brown,  and  ending  in  a greyish  bronze  ; the  wing  bow 
black,  with  bronze  reflections  ; the  wing  coverts  rich  bronze, 
the  feathers  terminating  in  a wide  black  band,  the  wing  when 
folded  having  a broad  bronze  band  across,  divided  from  the 
flight  by  a glossy  black  ribbon-like  mark,  formed  by  the  ends 
of  the  coverts,  which  are  a dull  grey  where  overlapped, 
shading  into  a brilliant  metallic  blue-black,  and  ending  in  a 
wide  brown  band,  the  black  part  being  crossed  by  two  or  more 
very  narrow  pencillings  of  brown,  and  a distinct  narrow  pen- 
cilling of  jet  black  between  the  blue  and  brown  end.  Such  is 
the  American  standard  as  regards  the  wing.  The  legs  are 
nearly  black.  The  colour  of  the  hen  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  cock,  although  not  so  rich.  The  breast  is  brown,  the 
feathers  edged  with  light  buff,  divided  from  the  brown  by 
a black  band.  Less  than  301b.  for  a cock,  and  181b.  for  a 
hen,  or  any  white  in  any  part  of  the  plumage  save  the  wing, 
is  considered  a disqualification.  The  call  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Cambridge,  and  can  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  The 
old  birds  above-mentioned  as  having  taken  the  Birmingham 
prize  became  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  Lythall,  of  Banbury, 
and  attained  the  enormous  weight  of  681b.  The  cock,  in 
breeding  condition,  weighed  401b.,  and  won  at  all  the  leading 
exhibitions  in  England. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock,  the  cock  should  be  a fine, 
healthy,  perfect,  and,  above  all,  a young  bird,  certainly  not 
exceeding  two  years.  He  should  have  plenty  of  bone,  without 
which  great  weight  cannot  be  obtained.  If  correct  in  feather, 
long  and  straight  in  the  breast,  and  not  too  high  on  the  legs, 
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he  should  produce  valuable  stock.  Such  a bird  Mr.  Lythall 
used  to  mate  to  eight  or  ten  hens,  weighing  from  121b.  to 
151b.  each,  larger  ones  constantly  breaking  their  eggs,  and 
being  more  liable  to  crush  the  young  chicks.  Turkeys  lay, 
commencing  in  March,  from  ten  to  sixteen  eggs,  and  will 
cover  the  latter  number.  It  is  never  necessary  to  pre- 
pare nests,  as  each  hen  selects  her  own  ; and  she  should 
never  be  molested.  The  sitting  lasts  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  days,  the  cock  keeping  a sharp  look-out,  and  preventing 
anything  disturbing  his  hens  ; he  has  even  been  known  to 
take  his  place  on  the  nest  when  the  hen  came  off,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  if  allowed,  he  would  have  hatched  the  young, 
which  at  all  times  he  is  proud  of  brooding,  always  taking  the 
greatest  care  of  them.  When  hatched,  the  chicks  should  be 
well  nested  before  removing  to  a warm,  dry  pen.  First  give 
the  mother  as  much  ordinary  food  as  she  can  eat,  afterwards 
supplying  the  chicks  with  prepared  food.  Mr.  Lythall  used  to 
give  coarse  oatmeal,  well  steeped,  hard-boiled  egg,  and  bread 
soaked  in  ale  ; also,  what  is  considered  capital  food,  chopped 
onions  and  nettles.  As  they  get  strong,  coarser  food  may 
gradually  be  given,  until  the  egg  is  discontinued  entirely,  and 
corn  introduced.  Malt  is  considered  very  beneficial.  During 
the  day  the  pen  should  be  put  upon  clean,  dry  ground  ; it  should 
be  moved  daily,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  water 
niust  always  be  perfectly  clean. 

In  damp  seasons,  numbers  of  young  turkeys  die  from 
cramp  ; when  seized,  the  feet  should  be  dipped  in,  or  rubbed 
with,  spirit  until  quite  warm,  when  the  birds  usually  recover. 
Gapes,  however,  is  the  most  dreaded  epidemic,  and  often 
carries  off  whole  broods ; how  the  worms  are  introduced  into 
the  windpipe  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
remove  them  with  safety  to  the  chick.  Some  are  killed  by 
the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid.  This  experiment  requires  great 
care,  as,  if  the  bird  inhales  the  gas  too  long  it  will  die 
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whereas  an  insufficient  quantity  fails  to  kill  the  worm.  Five 
to  eight  seconds  is  generally  a sufficient  time  to  submit  a 
young  bird  to  the  fumes.  Some  breeders  introduce  a barbed 
feather  into  the  trachea,  and  bodily  remove  the  obnoxious 
parasites.  Roup,  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  is 
caused  by  cold,  damp,  draught,  or  overcrowding.  The  best 
course  to  follow  is  to  kill  the  infected  bird,  or  the  disease  will 
attack  the  whole  brood  ; remove  the  birds  to  fresh  ground,  and 
feed  with  a stimulating  diet.  Many  chicks  die  at  the  period 
of  ‘ throwing  the  red,’  but  if  they  pass  this  stage  they  are 
generally  considered  safe. 

Size  is  a great  desideratum  in  breeding  Turkeys  for 
market,  as  in  London  a bird  of  251b.  would  make  Is.  4 d.  to 
Is.  6cZ.  per  lb.,  while  one  of  121b.  would  not  make  more 
than  10 d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

When  two  hens  hatch  together  the  chicks  may  be  given 
to  one  mother,  and  the  other  will  soon  lay  again.  If  a hen  is 
required  to  sit  at  a given  spot,  she  may  be  removed,  and 
placed  upon  false  eggs  at  night,  fastened  on,  and  left  for  two 
nights,  when,  after  feeding  at  liberty,  she  will  generally  go 
back  to  the  nest. 

Many  English  writers  and  American  breeders  advise 
breeding  from  old  birds,  but,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Lythall  s 
success,  his  system  must  surely  recommend  itself,  and  young 
birds  only  be  retained  for  stock.  Turkey  eggs  are  seldom 
infertile,  and  the  chicks,  therefore,  usually  hatch  in  good 
numbers. 

For  fattening,  the  birds  should  be  confined,  and  fed  upon 
potatoes  and  meal,  mixed  with  skim  milk,  ground  oats,  barley 
meal,  or  buckwheat  meal,  mixed  with  suet,  and  worked  into 
a stiff  paste  with  milk.  A short  time  will  suffice  to  put  on  a 
quantity  of  delicate  white  flesh. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
TEE  GUINEA  FOWL. 


There  is  certainly  no  variety  of  domestic  poultry  of  which 
so  little  has  been  written,  and,  we  might  almost  add,  of  which 
so  little  is  known,  as  the  Guinea  Fowl.  The  fact  is,  that 
authorities  upon  poultry  matters  have  seldom  or  never  had 
personal  experience  of  the  breed,  and  that  fanciers,  who  have 
conveyed  m the  past  so  much  information  to  the  journals 
devoted  to  poultry  matters,  prefer  birds  which  are  regularly 
patronised  by  poultry  committees,  and  for  which  prizes  are 
offered.  As  Guinea  Fowls  are  rarely  seen  at  exhibitions,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  classes,  and  as  this  same  absence 
prevents  their  being  more  generally  owned,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  about  them.  In  country  houses  they  are  frequently 
kept  for  the  supply  of  eggs,  and  for  the  table ; but  in  these  cases 
there  is  not  very  often  any  special  fancy  for  poultry,  and  their 
culture  and  management  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
podtry  wman  or  one  of  the  men  engaged  upon  the  premises. 
Naturalists  have  written  far  more  about  the  Guinea  Fowl  than 
the  more  practical  poultry  breeders,  but  the  information  they 
convey  is  mostly  with  reference  to  its  origin  and  its  physio, 
ogy,  rather  than  to  its  value  as  a domestic  fowl.  It  appears 
to  be  tolerably  clear  that  the  bird  is  a native  of  Africa  but  it 
has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  m thre, 

Pla  b T,eto'  Whiei  maj  be  de“rit>ed  as  the  Crested  the 
Ham-headed,  and  the  ordinary  Guinea  Fowl  as  we  know  it  in 

g and,  which  is  provided  with  a coruscation  or  knob  upon 
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the  top  of  its  head.  The  peculiarity  of  the  first-named  variety 
is,  as  its  name  denotes,  the  crest  or  bunch  of  feathers  upon 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  plain-headed  variety,  which  is 
known  as  the  Vulturine,  is  more  striking  and  original,  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  Guinea  Fowl,  on  account  of  the  greater 
length  of  its  neck  and  tail.  It  is  beautifully  variegated  with 
white  spots  and  black  markings  upon  a ground  colour  of  dark 
brown,  which  in  some  parts  run  into  a dull  black,  the  breast 
and  flank  being  of  a lustrous  metallic  blue. 

The  ordinary  Guinea  Fowl,  which  is  tolerably  well-known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  poultry,  may  be  described  as 
follows : The  ground  colour  is  of  a dull,  purple-like  hue, 
and  this  is  covered  throughout  the  entire  body  with  white 
spots,  regularly  placed,  and  varying  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  extremities.  Classes  have  on  some  occasions  been  pro- 
vided at  exhibitions  for  Guinea  Fowls,  when  the  apparent 
general  perfection  in  the  marking  of  the  birds  is  at  once 
seen  to  be  quite  the  reverse  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  majority  of  the  birds,  as  might  be  expected  where  breed- 
ing is  almost  promiscuous,  are  badly  marked,  and  cannot 
compare  in  this  point  with  a really  first-rate  specimen,  which 
should  be  absolutely  even  and  pure  in  colour,  and  spotted  over 
the  entire  plumage  regularly  and  evenly.  In  some  of  these 
competitions,  too,  we  have  noticed  white  Guinea  Fowls,  which 
are  exceedingly  attractive,  unless  they  are,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  patched  with  colour.  The  coloured  birds,  in  the 
same  way,  are  frequently  mis-marked  with  white,  the  spots 
also  either  running  into  each  other  or  actual  white  patches 
appearing  upon  some  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  such  birds  are  quite  useless  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  head  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  is  almost  unique.  It  is  provided 
with  a coruscation  or  horn,  which  is  inclined  backwards,  and 
which  is  slightly  larger  in  the  cock  than  in  the  hen ; t e 
wattles  are  red,  and  are  connected  with  a red  patch,  wine  i 
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grows  over  the  nostrils  ; while  under  the  eye,  and  down  the 
side  of  the  face  to  the  throat,  are  patches  of  white  ; the  beak 
is  yellowish,  the  neck  clear ; and,  at  the  back,  running  up 
towards  the  head,  is  a thin  mane  of  feathers,  which  grows 
upwards.  The  legs  correspond  in  colour  with  the  body  ; and 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  tapering,  is  inclined  downwards. 
The  shape  of  the  body  itself  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  egg, 
which  is  similarly  large  at  each  end.  There  is  generally 
some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  sexes,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  peculiar  shrill  note  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  breed  is  made  only  by  the  hen.  The  cock  is  a little 
more  developed  in  the  head  ; he  frequently  calls  the  hens  when 
he  finds  a rare  morsel  of  food,  and  plays  up  to  them  in  a 
manner  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  cock  pigeon. 
Guinea  Fowls  are  particularly  cruel  to  other  poultry,  the  cocks 
more  so  than  the  hens ; and  when  they  have  been  turned  down 
in  coverts  a life  which  they  like — they  soon  destroy  the 
pheasants,  and  do  not  replace  them  as  game,  for,  when  re- 
quired to  rise  to  the  gun,  they  prefer  to  run,  which  they  will  do 
even  before  dogs.  In  commencing  to  keep  Guinea  Fowls,  it  is  | 
the  best  plan  to  purchase  eggs  in  March  or  April,  and  to  set  j 
them  under  hens,  first,  because  the  Guinea  hen  herself  seldom  ! 
sits  until  harvest,  which  is  too  late  to  rear  the  young  birds, 
especially  as  they  are  somewhat  delicate  ; and  next,  because 
A is  generally  found  that  newly  purchased  specimens  either 
decline  to  stop  at  home,  or  that,  in  their  well-known  roaming 
habits,  they  select  nests  in  the  most  secluded  places,  and  their 
eggs  cannot  be  found.  The  eggs  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  are  small 
and  very  dark  cream  in  colour,  the  hen  frequently  laying  as 
many  as  eighty  in  a single  season.  For  breeding  purposes 
although  it  is  claimed  that  Guinea  Fowls  are  monogamous,  it 
will  usually  be  found  safe  to  put  three,  or  even  four,  hens  to  a 
cock  The  hen  sits  twenty- six_dayj  before  she  hatches,  and  | 
the  chickens,  when  hatched,  are  a rather  dark  brown  in  colour  J 
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and  boldly  marked ; their  legs  are  red,  and  they  resemble 
game  rather  than  poultry.  We  have  known  breeders  who,  by 
the  purchase  of  eggs  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  young 
(which,  unlike  chickens,  should  be  fed  for  a long  time  very 
constantly),  have  rendered  them  so  tame  that  they  have  not 
only  been  induced  to  lay,  but  to  roost,  in  houses  which  were 
provided  for  them.  A Guinea  Fowl’s  house  should  be  some- 
thing like  a pheasantry,  entirely  secluded,  provided  with  very 
high  perches,  and  with  nests  which  resemble  as  closely  as 
possible  those  which  they  make  in  the  hedges.  As  a rule, 
Guinea  Fowls  prefer  to  roost  in  trees,  and  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  they  make  admirable  watchers,  calling  lustily  at 
night  when  disturbed  by  anyone.  But  for  their  habits  of 
straying  and  laying  away,  and  their  pugnacity,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  kept  much  more  extensively  than  they  are. 
In  feeding  the  young  chickens,  as  much  care  should  be  taken 
as  with  young  turkeys,  animal  food  in  different  forms  being 
regularly  supplied;  and  we  know  of  nothing  better  than 
maggots  or  mealworms.  When  a Guinea  hen  lays  in  a nest 
which  is  provided  for  her,  the  eggs  should  be  removed  as  fast 
as  laid,  one,  however,  being  always  left  behind;  for  if  she  is 
allowed  to  lay  a number,  and  they  are  then  removed  together, 
she  will  certainly  forsake  the  nest  entirely.  Of  late  years 
more  Guinea  Fowls  have  been  sold  in  the  London  markets 
than  formerly  ; they  are  plump,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  exceedingly  delicious,  the  more  so  when  the  birds  are 
reared  under  the  conditions  which  they  select  for  themselves. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  reared  so 
extensively  as  ordinary  poultry,  for  they  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  aim  of  the  breeder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EGG— INCUBATION-HATCHING. 

Without  describing  in  detail  the  scientific  composition,  or 
stating  at  length  the  minute  organisation,  of  the  egg,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  what  is  most  de- 
sirable for  all  poultry  breeders  to  know  in  order  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  successful  incubation.  The  shell,  frail  as  it 
may  seem,  is  built  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  systems 
of  Nature,  and  is  so  strong  that,  as  is  generally  known, 
when  subjected  to  particular  pressure,  it  almost  defies  the 
strength  of  man.  It  is  porous,  and,  being  thus  liable  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  staleness  and  waste  are  accounted  for. 
The  shell  is  lined  with  a membrane,  between  which  and  a 
second  membrane,  enveloping  the  white,  is  the  air  cavity.  It 
is  when,  by  accident  or  want  of  attention,  these  membranes 
become  glued  or  joined  together  during  incubation,  preventing 
the  influx  of  air — which  should  be  plentiful  in  the  air  cavity, 
and  the  oxygen  of  which  is  the  life  of  the  embryo  chick— that 
the  poor  little  bird  is  suffocated,  and  causes  both  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  There  is  a third  membrane,  which  encloses 
the  yolk,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a little  chamber,  connected 
by  a passage  or  duct  with  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  minute 
organisation  of  this  vesicle  renders  it  utterly  impossible  for 
any  discovery  to  be  made  as  to  the  presence  of  the  germ  be- 
fore incubation,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  opacity 
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of  the  shell  and  the  two  membranes  ; therefore,  in  defiance  of 
all  theories  which  profess  to  proclaim,  not  only  the  fertility  or 
non-fertility,  but  the  sex,  of  the  future  chick,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a physiological  fact,  which  should  be  distinctly  authori- 
tative, that  such  a determination  is  not  only  impossible,  but 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  Equally  absurd 
is  the  assumption  that  the  sex  can  be  predicted  by  the  position 
of  the  air-cell  or  the  shape  of  the  egg.  The  important  office 
performed  by  the  former,  as  has  been  inferred,  is  to  sustain 
the  life  of  the  embryo  within  the  shell ; and,  as  the  chick 
grows,  so  does  the  air  cavity  expand,  by  the  natural  evapora- 
tion of  the  surplus  moisture  within  the  egg.  The  position  of 
the  cavity  is  immaterial ; when  the  egg  is  new  laid  it  can 
scarcely  be  detected,  but  if  exposed  to  the  ah'  it  gradually 
enlarges.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  egg,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  the  shape  of  the  yolk,  containing  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  is  determined  before  it  is  enveloped  by  either 
the  albumen  or  the  shell ; hence,  as  the  vesicle  can  have  no 
complicity  with,  or  effect  upon,  the  remainder  or  conformation 
of  the  egg,  it  is  safe  to  deny  the  possibility  of  actual  predic- 
tion. Indeed,  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  person  who 
allows  himself  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  future 
sex,  or  the  fertility  of  an  egg,  can  be  foretold,  cannot  be  com- 
plimented upon  his  ability  to  reason. 

In  selecting  eggs  to  place  under  a hen,  care  should  be  taken 
to  reject  ill-shaped,  dirty,  or  greasy  ones ; they  should  be 

(reasonably  fresh,  not  more  than  ten  days  or  a fortnight  old  in 
any  case,  and  selected  from  healthy  hens.  Although  we  do 
not  advise  the  rejection  of  eggs  slightly  misshapen,  having  set 
them  with  success  ourselves,  yet,  if  much  distorted,  or  minia- 
ture  in  size,  they  should  be  decidedly  avoided.  We  say  minia- 
ture, for  abnormally  small  eggs,  minus  either  yolk  or  white, 
are  almost  as  frequently  laid  as  large  or  double-yolked  eggs. 
In  explanation  of  these  monstrosities,  it  may  be  mentioned 
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that,  when  the  oviduct  is  excited,  or  particularly  active,  and  the 
yolks,  from  various  causes,  are  immature,  the  superabundant 
white  passes  through  the  duct,  and  is  enveloped  in  a shell 
suitable  to  its  requirements,  thus  causing  the  small  eggs  so 
well-known  to  every  fancier.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  yolks 
are  in  a high  state  of  maturity,  it  is  often  the  case  that  two 
become  simultaneously  disengaged  from  the  bunch,  and,  in 
their  passage  through  the  oviduct,  are  enveloped  with  the 
white  and  shell  in  a similar  manner.  These  are  the  ‘ double- 
yolked  ’ eggs.  In  some  cases  a mature  yolk  passes  through 
the  oviduct  before  Nature  has  supplied  the  white,  and  in 
others  the  shell  also,  the  result  being  a diminutive  egg,  con- 
taining yolk  only,  or  a shell-  less  yolk. 


The  number  of  eggs  given  to  a hen  should  be  regulated 
by  their  size,  the  size  of  the  hen,  and  the  temperature.  In 
January  and  February,  Brahmas  and  Cochins  may  have  eleven 
to  thirteen  large  eggs,  other  varieties  from  seven  to  eleven ; 
but  from  March,  the  Asiatics  may  readily  be  entrusted  with 
from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  and  the  other  breeds,  eleven  to 
thirteen.  Hens  when  broody  vary  considerably,  some  taking 
to  any  nest  with  avidity,  others  require  much  coaxing  ; the 
latter  are  better  moved  in  the  dark,  and  imprisoned  on  the 
nest,  with  a basket  or  hamper  placed  over  them.  Others, 
again,  refuse  to  remain  in  any  nest  but  that  of  their  choice  ; 
these  are  better  left  alone,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  a valuable 
clutch  of  eggs  may  be  partially  or  entirely  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  describe  the  signs  of  broodi- 
ness in  the  sitting  hen,  inasmuch  as  numbers  of  persons 
commence  poultry- keeping  who  do  not  know  even  thus 
much  in  connection  with  the  work  they  take  in  hand.  When 
a hen  desires  to  sit  she  usually  remains  upon  the  nest 
hroughout  the  day,  and  distinctly  objects  to  being  dis- 
turbed The  broody  hen  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
en  w ich  remains  upon  her  nest  in  order  to  lay.  In  the 
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latter  case,  a peck  will  probably  be  the  only  movement  ex- 
hibited ; but  should  she  be  broody,  she  will  make  the  noise 
peculiar  to  the  sitter  when  interfered  with.  She  will  also 
erect  her  feathers,  and,  by  a rocking  or  shaking  movement  of 
the  body,  settle  herself  more  closely  upon  the  egg  or  eggs  which 
are  beneath  her.  The  sitting  hen,  too,  frequently  pecks  the 
hand  of  the  intruder  pretty  severely  ; but  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
afraid,  for,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  no  harm 
will  accrue  if  the  hand  is  put  boldly  beneath  her,  whereas,  if 
withdrawn  quickly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  inflict 
a wound  and  draw  blood. 

Ilf  possible,  the  sitting  hen  should  be  removed  from  the 
other  fowls,  and  her  nest  made  of  straw,  upon  the  ground,  in 
a properly  constructed  nest-box.  If,  however,  the  nest  is  pre- 
pared in  any  other  position,  it  should  have  a freshly  cut  turf 

I at  the  bottom.  The  hen  should  be  fed  once  daily,  with  a little 
barley  or  barley  meal,  clean  water,  and  a few  blades  of  grass  ; 
and  I would  remark  that  regular  attention  should  be  bestowed 
upon  her  in  this  respect.  A healthy,  well-fed  bird  will  often 
grow  fat  during  her  three  or  four  weeks’  rest,  and,  if  necessary, 
be  ready  and  able  to  sit  again  without  the  slightest  ill  effect. 
After  the  expiration  of  a week  or  eight  days,  especially  if  two 
or  more  hens  are  sitting  for  the  same  period,  the  eggs  may 
be  examined  to  test  their  fertility.  Clear  eggs,  which  appear 
exactly  like  new-laid  eggs,  maybe  discovered  by  holding  them 
before  a bright  light,  and  shading  with  the  hand,  or  before  a 
card  in  which  a hole  smaller  than  the  egg  has  been  cut.  These 
should  be  removed,  and,  if  the  number  has  been  materially 
reduced,  the  fertile  eggs  may  be  all  placed  under  one  or  two 
hens  as  the  case  may  be.  When  eggs  are  thus  examined  by 
a beginner,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  compare  each  with  an 
, absolutely  new-laid  egg.  From  this  time,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  very  dry,  it  is  advisable  to  moisten  the  eggs  daily. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  examination  of  eggs  which  have 
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been  sat  upon  which  deserves  notice.  We  have  found  that, 
in  those  which  are  fertile,  the  line  at  the  top,  which  is  the 
division  between  the  solid  matter  below  it  and  the  empty 
space  above,  is  more  or  less  sharp,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  embryo  chick.  If  the  line  is  dull  and  uneven — if,  in  fact, 
it  cannot  be  traced  clearly — the  chicken  is  generally  dead. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  remarkably  sharp  and  plain,  the 
chick  is  usually  alive  and  vigorous.  There  are  distinct  reasons 
for  this,  which  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any 
thinking  person.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a mass  of  semi- 
liquid matter,  which  is  uneven,  and  covered  with  films  of  skin 
which  are  more  or  less  puffed  with  air,  to  be  clearly  distinct ; 
but  the  solid  body  of  the  chicken,  when  alive,  is  quite  different, 
and  causes  a line  which  is  far  more  sharp  and  distinct  than  in 
the  case  we  have  referred  to.  Whether  the  line  is  straight 
across  the  egg,  or  runs  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  matters  nothing  at  all ; it  merely  shows  the 
position  in  which  the  chicken  lies,  and  is  no  sign  either  of 
life,  vigour,  or  sex. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  any  accident  should  cause  the- 
breakage  of  one  or  more  eggs,  those  tainted  with  the  debris f 
should  be  immediately  and  carefully  washed  with  warm  water  J 
and  placed  under  the  hen,  in  a clean  nest,  as  quickly  as  possible] 
A slight  fracture,  however  small,  is,  as  a rule,  fatal  to  success, 
the  exceptions  being  a few  cases  where,  by  a judicious 
‘ plaster,’  the  usual  result  has  been  prevented.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  gumming  over  the  fracture  several  layers  of  tissue 
paper,  which  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  egg 
better  than  any  other  material.  In  case  of  fracture  at  the 
small  end,  the  bottom  of  the  egg  may  be  covered  by  half  the 
shell  of  another  egg,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  hatching. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a hen  forsakes  her  nest,  or  she 
may  die ; indeed,  there  are  many  depressing  circumstances 
which  cause  a valuable  sitting  of  eggs  to  be  left  for  hours 
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together,  or  perhaps  wholly  lost.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
often  possible,  if  the  hen  is  simply  excited,  to  induce  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  nest,  or,  in  case  of  her  total  loss,  to  obtain  another 
with  sufficient  haste.  It  is  simply  ruinous  to  treat  her 
harshly — great  perseverance  and  coaxing  are  necessary.  But 
if  she  absolutely  refuses  to  take  to  her  eggs,  place  her  gently 
on  the  nest,  and  cover  her  with  a small  basket,  or,  if  possible, 
some  article  resembling  as  near  as  possible  a large  dish  cover. 
If  it  is  wished  to  break  a hen  of  her  desire  to  sit,  in  which  it 
is  not  only  natural  but  wise  to  indulge  her  at  least  once  during 
the  year,  she  may  be  removed  to  a run  away  from  her  favourite 
nest,  placed  under  a coop,  and  fed  on  lower  diet. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  eggs 
when  they  have  been  forsaken  by  a hen  after  having  been  sat 
upon,  or  when,  from  the  death  of,  or  other  accident  to,  the 
bird,  they  have  become  cold.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Howell,  who  made  some  very  useful  experiments  with  the  in- 
cubator, that  it  is  quite  possible  to  place  eggs  in  the  machine, 
and  to  start  them  into  life,  until  the  germ  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  by  means  of  a strong  light,  and  then  to  take  them  away 
until  they  are  required  for  hatching.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  about  this  fact ; hence  we  may  assume  that  a living 
embryo,  in  its  earliest  stage,  can  be  kept  alive  at  a low 
temperature.  This  fact  we  have  found  supported  by  experi- 
ments of  our  own.  Having  taken  notes  of  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature upon  eggs  which  had  been  abandoned  at  different 
stages  of  hatching,  we  have  ascertained  that,  as  a general  rule, 
forsaken  eggs  rapidly  ‘ die  ’ when  they  have  been  sat  upon 
from  eight  to  twelve  days ; in  other  words,  the  nearer  the 
period  of  incubation  gravitates  towards  the  half  time,  the 
more  delicate  are  the  eggs  to  deal  with,  and  the  less  can  they 
stand  a change  of  temperature.  Near  the  beginning,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation,  however,  eggs  in 
which  there  are  living  embryos  will  stand  a great  deal.  There 
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are  plenty  of  cases  of  successful  incubation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances upon  record  ; and  although  these  have  been  for 
years  discredited,  the  fact  could  be  proved  by  any  ordinary 
individual  by  the  simplest  possible  experiment.  Eggs  which 
have  been  sat  upon  a day  or  two,  or  for  nineteen  to  twenty 
or  twenty-one  days,  will  stand  a considerable  amount  of 
change  in  temperature,  and  should,  therefore,  never  be  aban- 
doned because  they  are  cold  from  having  been  forsaken. 

Hatching,  in  all  favourable  cases,  commences  on  the 
evening  ,of  the  twenty-first, day,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  when 
visiting  the  hen  on  the  following  morning,  to  see  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  interesting  little  heads  peeping  from  amongst 
the  feathers  of  the  mother  hen.  On  such  occasions,  the 
natural  desire  of  the  amateur  is  expressed  by  the  usual  excla- 
mation of  our  younger  admiring  friends : ‘ Do  let  me  take 
one ! ’ followed  by  an  assurance  that  it  shall  not  be  hurt. 
Unless  actual  necessity  compels  the  removal  of  any  chicks— 
which  proceeding  many  hens  most  violently  resent— it  is  far 
better  to  leave  them  alone  until  their  removal  to  the  coop. 

Should  any  of  the  eggs  remain  unchipped  when  the 
majority  have  hatched,  they  may  be  tested  in  the  Cornish 
fashion,  by  placing  them  in  a bowl  of  warm  water  : bad  eggs 
will  immediately  sink,  whereas  those  containing  chicks  will 
float  on  the  surface  ; among  these  latter,  the  eggs  containing 
living  chicks  will  move  or  dance  in  the  water,  while  the  still  or 
silent  eggs  generally  represent  dead  chicks.  An  egg  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days,  palpably  flops  in  the 
shell  upon  being  shaken  is  either  addled  or  infertile. 

If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  mark  the  eggs,  showing  the 
dates  of  laying,  this  should  be  done  in  ink,  at  the  small  end. 
As  the  chick  makes  its  exit  at  the  large  end,  the  great  body 

oi  the  shell  is  left  intact,  and  the  writing  at  the  small  end 
is  undefaced. 

There  are  many  instances,  during  a dry  season,  when  the 
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lives  of  valuable  chickens  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  want  of 
assistance  whilst  hatching.  Should  it  appear  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  little  creature  cannot  free  itself,  the  egg  may 
be  gently  cracked  on  the  side  of  the  large  end ; or,  if  chipped, 
the  fracture  extended,  and  the  shell  gently  peeled  off,  care- 
\ fully  avoiding  tearing  the  skin  or  membrane.  The  egg  should 
then  be  freely  moistened  in  warm  water,  enveloped  in  wet 
flannel,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  the  temperature  of  which  has 
been  regulated  to  from  100  degs.  to  103  degs. ; continued 
moistening  will  gradually  soften  the  membrane,  from  which 
the  chick,  strengthened  by  the  heat,  will  finally  struggle. 
Once  free,  it  will  soon  cast  off  the  little  sheaths  which  encase 
its  soft  down,  and  develop  into  the  tender  little  creature 
which  is  the  delight  of  the  young,  the  pride  of  the  novice,  and 
the  hope  of  the  amateur. 

At  this  time,  when  so  many  eggs  are  bought  and  sold,  it 
must  be  unusually  interesting  to  know  the  results  of  the  various 
methods  of  packing.  Many  years  ago  we  usually  adopted  the 
hay  and  hamper  plan,  and  that  with  great  success  excepting 
in  a few  unaccountable  instances,  but  probably  owing  to  the 
hampers  having  been  tossed  into  the  train  by  a careless 
porter.  Subsequently  we  chiefly  used  boxes,  14in.  by  8m., 
and  about  4in.  in  depth,  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  the 
grocer’s.  The  strong  recommendation  of  various  eminent 
1 fanciers  was  sufficient  to  induce  this  trial,  which  may  be  de- 
4 scribed  as  varied,  so  far  as  its  results  are  concerned.  In 
some  cases  we  have  used  chaff,  in  others  bran  or  sawdust. 
The  packing  is  managed  as  follows : First  lay  the  chaff  lin. 
deep,  then  place  a piece  of  paper  over,  to  prevent  the  eggs 
coming  to  the  bottom ; on  this  lay  the  eggs,  sufficiently  wide 
apart,  fill  in,  and  cover  to  an  inch  with  chaff  or  sawdust ; 
lay  another  piece  of  paper,  and  finish  with  chaff.  The  packing 
bv'  must  be  moderately  tight,  and  the  lid  may  be  tied  down,  or 
Paris  points  forced  through,  carefully  avoiding  any  use  of  the 
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hammer,  which  might  endanger  the  fertility  of  the  delicate 

I germ.  Every  egg  should,  before  packing,  be  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  the  ends  squared,  to  prevent  concussion.  The 
results  of  this  method,  so  far  as  our  personal  experience  is 
in  question,  is  not  a test  of  its  utility,  as,  in  some  cases, 
in  which  eggs  have  been  forwarded  long  distances  by  rail, 
large  hatches  have  occurred,  whereas  eggs  sent  by  hand  for 
our  own  hatching  have  failed  in  several  instances  to  yield 
30  per  cent.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  adopted 
the  system  in  many  hundreds  of  instances,  and  have  found  it 
most  successful,  eggs  having  hatched  when  sent  to  America. 
American  fanciers  are  ingenious  in  their  modes  of  construct- 
ing egg  packages  ; in  fact,  the  distances  from  State  to  State  in 
that  continent  necessitate  especial  care  in  packing.  We  have 
received  various  lots  of  eggs  from  America,  all  of  which  were 
splendidly  packed,  all  that  thought  and  skill  could  do  having 
been  done.  In  one  case,  the  package  was  a box  heeled  or 
cornered  with  leather  to  prevent  jarring,  and  the  inside  lined 
with  a dried  grass,  of  an  elastic  nature,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  2in.  Within  this  space  were  the  eggs,  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  each  placed  in  a separate  cardboard  box,  these 
boxes  being  divided  from  each  other  by  sawdust.  A handle 
was  fastened  to  the  lid,  which  was  firmly  screwed  on.  In 
another  case,  a basket  was  used,  and  the  eggs  were  packed  in 
hay,  sawdust,  paper,  and  wool.  In  packing  in  a basket,  the 
eggs  are  first  wrapped  in  paper,  and  afterwards  in  moss  or 
hay ; they  are  next  embedded  in  hay,  the  basket  filled,  and 
the  cover  sewn  down. 


CHAPTER  n. 

REARING  AND  FEEDING. 


The  hen  and  chickens  should  be  left  alone  for  a few  hours 
after  the  hatching  is  completed,  as  the  chickens,  being  sus- 
tained by  the  yolk  which  is  drawn  into  the  system  upon  their 
exit  from  the  shell,  and  the  hen  all  too  busy  with  her  young 
charges,  require  no  immediate  attention.  When,  however, 
the  removal  to  a coop  takes  place,  they  should  be  fed  with 
egg  chopped  fine,  the  shell  included  ; this,  with  skimmed  milk 
to  drink,  should  form  the  staple  food  for  the  first  few  days. 
Some  persons  maintain  that  chickens  do  not  require  drink, 
but,  as  they  evidently  enjoy  it,  we  prefer  to  give  it,  and  in  a 
beneficial  form.  New  milk  does  not  suit  them,  but  we  have 
had  capital  results  from  skimmed  and  sour  milk,  which  we 
have  also  seen  largely  used  with  success  in  Germany,  as  it  is  in 
Ireland.  It  generally  happens  that  the  hen  eats  voraciously, 
and  makes  her  first  meal  nothing  less  than  a feast ; there- 
fore, before  providing  the  chicks  with  their  delicate  repast,  it 
is  well  to  give  the  hen  an  ample  feed  of  corn  or  meal,  or, 
instead  of  calling  her  little  ones,  she — obeying  the  natural 
instinct,  hunger,  induced  by  excessive  and  perhaps  long  absti- 
nence— may  demolish  the  whole,  much  to  our  chagrin.  If  the 
weather  is  fine,  dry,  and  warm,  the  coop  may  be  placed  upon  a 
dry  gravel  path  during  the  day,  and  removed  to  a warm  dry 
house  at  night.  Although  hay  and  straw  are  recommended  as 
suitable  materials  upon  which  to  place  the  coop,  it  will  be  found 
both  cleanly  and  healthy  to  allow  the  little  family  to  roost  upon 
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the  dry  floor  of  the  house,  more  especially  if  it  be  composed  of 
dry  sand,  orthat  desirable  mixture,  used  in  many  poultry  houses 
— hme,  sand,  and  fine  earth,  sifted  and  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
Jionsj,  This  looks  clean  ; it  may  be  kept  so  by  the  simple  use 
of  a rake,  and  it  provides  one  of  the  finest  ‘ baths  ’ for  the  old 
birds  to  dust  themselves.  The  coop  should  be  placed  upon  a 
different  spot  daily,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the  chicken ' 
house.  Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the  germination,  and, 
we  may  say,  ‘incubation,’  of  disease,  as  foul  or  tainted  air 
and  if  the  chickens  are  constantly  cooped  upon  the  same  spot 
their  little  delicate  systems  cannot  breathe  so  near  the  soiled 
ground  without  an  injurious  result.  There  are  many  varieties 


Fig.  1.— Sussex  Coop  (Old  Style). 


Of  coop/  all  of  which  have  their  admirers  and  advantages 
First  of  all , we  will  select  the  simple,  old-fashioned  Susses  coop 
(Fig.  1).  These  may  often  be  seen  by  the  roadside,  covered  over 
With  an  old  sack,  the  chicks  being  left  all  night  without  fear  of 
anger  or  disease,  the  variety,  moreover,  being  the  so-called 
dehcate  Dorhng  The  coop  has  no  bottom ; it  is  sheltered  at 
the  back,  top,  and  sides,  and  plainly  barred  in  front.  Some 

breeders  make  a door,  or  sliding  bar ; but  we  think  the  simpler 
it  is  the  better,  and  the  less  costly.  P 

Fig.  2 is  a modification  of  the  same  coop  ; there  is  a flan 
winch  olds  up  at  night,  and  can  be  made  Jie acHs  hlh Ti 
thought  desirable.  The  birds,  too,  are  more  easily  reached 
y means  of  the  sliding  bar.  This  coop  can  be  made  with  a 
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bottom,  or,  on  a fairly  dry  soil,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
adopt  tbe  folding  board,  and  to  lay  bricks  round  the  bottom  at 


Fig.  2. — Sussex  Coop  (New  Style). 

night,  as  a protection  against  rats.  It  is  one  of  tbe  coops  made 
by  tbe  West  Surrey  Poultry  Co. 


Fig.  3.— Coop. 


Fig.  3 represents  a very  simple  and  somewhat  elegant 
contrivance,  and  one  wbicb  may  be  depended  upon  for  all 


weathers  especially  if  covered  by  a sack  in  tbe  front ; it  may 
either  have  a bottom  of  wood  or  none  at  all ; we  prefer  it  without. 
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Fig.  4 (Simplex)  is  a plain,  useful  coop,  but  not  so  proof 
against  severe  weather  as  the  others.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
middle  bar  (ef)  is  movable.  It  is  2ft.  6in.  wide  at  front  (a), 
1ft.  llin.  at  front  ( b ),  2ft.  2in.  deep  (c),  and  1ft.  lin.  high  at 
back  ( d ).  This  coop  has  no  bottom,  and  may  be  made,  and 
well  finished  and  painted,  for  5s.  to  6s. 

Fig.  5 represents  a coop  and  run  combined.  For  very  young 
chickens  this  is  a capital  but  somewhat  expensive  plan.  The 


Fig.  6. — Combined  Coop  and  Hun. 


chicks,  if  well  fed,  may  be  left  in  any  part  of  the  garden 
without  fear  of  damage  to  the  beds,  or  danger  from  cats  or 
vermin,  while  at  the  same  time  you  reap  the  advantage  of  a 
glass  run.  This  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  adopted 
with  signal  success  in  rearing  his  Game  and  Dorkings. 


Fig.  G.— Improved  Coop. 

Pig.  6 18  a modification  of  the  coop  shown  at  Fig.  4 whir), 
raeders  will  sufficiently  appreciate  in  very  hot  or  wet  weather 
he  piece  of  wood  across  the  front,  at  the  top,  acting  as  a protec 
hon  against  both.  There  is  also  a flap  at  the  bottom  wh)cW 

oTtehePc°heT,0n'ra  WhiCh’  Wb“  °Pened  °Ut'  acts  “s  “ bridge 
shown  at  FrV°  e”ter  f TT  ™S  °°0P'  “ Wel1  as 
Worple  on  “ * ““  WeS‘  Co.. 
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In  Fig.  7 (a  design  by  Westacott)  we  have  the  same  coop 
made  with  a front,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 


Fig.  7.— Westacott’s  Coop. 


This  acts  both  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  coop 
securely,  and  as  a protection  against  the  elements. 

Fig.  8 is  a useful  coop  ; it  is  provided  with  a sliding  bar. 
But  we  think  it  is  much  easier  to  reach  the  hen  or  chicken 


Fig.  8.— A Useful  Coop. 


from  the  side,  in  which,  when  the  wood  is  nailed  crossways 
and  lapped,  an  opening  is  easily  made.  This  mode  of  access  is 
especially  useful  at  night,  when  the  front  is  secured,  and  the 
birds  are  roosting  in  the  far  corner  of  the  coop.  In  this 
coop  a triangular  shutter  fits  into  the  front,  and  is  secured 

by  means  of  the  two  buttons. 

Fig.  9 represents  the  same  coop  more  elaborately  finished. 
The  top  portion  is  enclosed,  and  furnished  with  a door,  so  that 
the  birds  may  be  reached,  while  the  lower  portion  may  be 
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securely  protected  at  night  by  raising  the  small  platform- 
This  is  a capital  coop  for  protecting  the  chickens. 


Fig.  9. — Safety  Coop. 


Fig.  10  is  intended  for  the  actual  confinement  of  young 
chickens.  The  roof  may  be  of  glass  or  wire  work,  to  be  pro- 
tected, during  wet  weather,  by  any  waterproof  material.  One 
end  has  an  opening,  which  is  secured  with  wire  netting ; but 


Fig.  10.— The  West  Surrey  Poultry  Co.’s  ‘ House  ’ Coop. 

this  is  covered  by  a door  at  night.  There  are  handles,  to  enable 
two  persons  to  remove  the  coop  when  the  ground  it  covers  has 
become  tainted.  It  may  be  modified  in  various  ways,  to  contain 
a hen,  or  to  enable  chickens  to  run  in  and  out  at  pleasure 
As  the  chicks  grow  the  food  may  be  varied  considerably, 
ant  of  thought  m feeding  is,  in  many  cases,  the  cause  of  non- 
success  It  should  be  remembered  that,  to  gain  size,  it  is  not 
fat  that  is  required  so  much  as  frame-bone ; therefore 
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although  stimulating  and  forcing  foods  are  very  useful  in  bad 
weather,  or  as  an  occasional  diet,  if  used  too  freely  the  chicken 
matures,  and  sets  too  early,  when  the  frame  ceases  to  expand. 

IWhen  procurable,  curds  will  be  found  an  excellent  article  of 
diet ; they  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen — a 
flesh-former.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  new  milk — which 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  curds,  a large  proportion  of  fat  — 
must  be,  as  it  is  in  custard  form,  a most  beneficial  food,  pro- 
tecting the  little  featherless  bodies  of  the  chickens  from  the  ill 
effects  of  cold  and  rain  ; but  given  alone  to  drink  it  is  too  rich. 
Rice  boiled  in  shim  milk,  and,  what  we  find  a very  valuable 
food,  macaroni , boiled  and  chopped,  will  be  found  excellent 
for  starting  the  growth  of  young  chicks.  A little  cooked 
" meat  may  be  occasionally  given,  and  by  degrees  groats,  boiled 
and  raw,  broken  wheat,  and  buckwheat  may  be  introduced. 
From  the  very  first  barley  meal  and  ground  oats  will  be  found 
beneficial  if  stiffly  mixed. 

We  are  not,  as  a rule,  disposed  to  favour  a constant  use  of 
spiced  or  stimulating  diet,  believing  such  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  universal  laws  of  Nature.  By  the  continual  use  of 
a stimulant  the  system  becomes  thoroughly  insensible  to  it, 
and  ceases  to  receive  that  benefit  which  it  derives  from  an 
occasional  introduction.  Of  the  efficacy  of  the  occasional  use 
of  these  foods  we  have  had  ample  proof;  the  testimony  of 
many  well-known  breeders,  and  our  own  experiments,  fully 
endorse  the  above  remarks.  Some  breeders  are  in  the  habit 
of  compounding  mixtures  themselves.  We  have  several  re- 
cipes, but  a resemblance  exists  among  all,  those  published 
in  various  works,  and  those  unpublished,  being  very  similar, 

(and  nothing  more  nor  less  than  concoctions  of  well-known 
stimulating  spices,  such  as  fenugreek,  aniseed,  gentian, 
cayenne,  and  pimento,  mixed  with  large  proportions  of  maize 
and  other  meals. 

Intermediate  feeding,  or  that  between  the  early  period, 
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when  the  young  birds  consume  chopped  eggs,  groats,  rice, 
&c.,  and  the  later  period,  when  they  are  given  maize  and 
other  whole  grain,  and  meal  mixed  into  a stiff  dough,  is  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  distinctly  referred  to,  as  it  some- 
times happens  that  fanciers  break  off  the  first  food  too  sharply, 
and  put  the  delicate  young  birds  upon  a coarser  diet  without 
sufficient  care,  and  without,  as  it  were,  using  a halfway 
house.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  better  for  use  as  a por-  » 
tion  of  the  food,  from  the  very  earliest  to  the  latest  stage,  than 
grain,  and,  as  the  young  birds  are  able  to  peck  it  up,  we  would  j 
give  them  wheat,  and,  if  their  life  is  an  active  one,  the  more  [ 
they  consume  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  As  the  more 
delicate  diet  is  broken  off,  oatmeal  may  be  introduced,  but  the 
meals  should  not  be  lessened  in  number  until  a later  period. 
The  owner  should  himself  feed  his  birds  at  least  once  a day, 
in  order  that  he  may  see  how  each  one  is  thriving,  and  should 
provide,  in  his  feeding  basket,  a little  chopped  meat,  or  any  , 
stimulating  morsels  of  the  kind,  which  he  may  give  to  those  j 
birds  requiring  it.  Above  all  things,  food  should  not  be  * 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  ground ; nor  should  receptacles, 
filled  with  food,  be  left  continuously  before  the  birds  ; for  in 
this  way  they  become  satiated  with  one  article  of  diet,  and  do 
not  run  after  and  relish  the  food  thrown  to  them  at  each  feed- 
ing time.  At  this  middle  period,  too,  there  is  nothing  like  coax- 
ing the  appetite  by  varying  the  meals.  If  the  birds  are  fed  five 
times  daily,  we  would,  if  possible,  give  them  five  different  sorts 
of  food.  Whether  soft  or  hard  food  is  given  the  first  thing 
m the  morning  or  last  thing  at  night  matters  very  little, 
although  there  are  theories  with  respect  to  the  advisability 
of  giving  a soft  food  meal  at  night  which  have  a reasonable 
basis,  but  which  in  practice  are  not  trustworthy.  The  object 
of  intermediate  feeding  should  be  to  convert  the  little 
chicken  into  a strong,  hardy,  growing,  voracious  bird,  which, 
at  the  age  of  three  to  four  months,  will  eat  almost  every- 
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thing  that  is  given  to  it,  and  will  to  a considerable  extent 
take  care  of  itself. 

As  the  chicks  grow  they  will  require  feeding  less  constantly ; 

I and,  at  three  months,  the  cockerels  should  be  separated  from 
the  pullets,  as  they  generally  prove  tigers  at  feeding  time.  At 
this  period  early  morning  feeding  is  very  desirable,  and  if  a 
meal  is  given  at  six  o’clock,  consisting  of  meal,  mixed  warm,  it 
will  be  found  to  produce  admirable  results.  The  dough  should 
be  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  the  birds  made  to  run  for  it.  We 
prefer  to  see  a flock  of  twenty  young  birds  together,  and  allowed 
ample  run  on  dry  grass.  Clean  water  or  milk,  plenty  of  green 
food,  a dry,  clean  roost,  and  four  feeds  a day  up  to  five  or  six 
months,  will  be  ample,  and  such  a programme  must  ensure 
f success.  At  ten  o’clock  they  may  have  a feed  of  house  scraps, 
if  limited  in  number,  otherwise  barley,  buckwheat,  or  Indian 
com  ; again,  at  three,  Spratt’s  meal  may  be  given  plentifully, 
care  being  taken  to  give  no  more  than  is  readily  eaten  ; and, 
lastly,  at  seven  to  eight,  a good  meal  of  corn,  preferably  wheat. 
Fowls  such  as  Bantams,  Game,  and  Hamburghs,  which  are  not 
reared  for  size,  must  he  fed  in  a more  exclusive  manner ; in- 
stead of  skim  milk,  cold  spring  water  should  be  given.  Indian 
corn  and  buckwheat  should  give  place  entirely  to  wheat  and 
barley,  principally  the  former.  Barley  meal  and  ground  oats 
may  both  be  occasionally  used,  except  for  Hamburghs,  when  the 
latter  should  form  the  staple  food.  Game  fowls  require  great 
strength  and  hardness  of  flesh  ; consequently,  fattening  foods 
should  give  place  to  flesh-formers  as  the  chicks  grow  up.  The 
principal  flesh-forming  or  nitrogenous  foods,  containing  the 
least  amount  of  fat,  are  beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley,  oatmeal, 
middlings,  and  oats.  Buckwheat  and  Indian  corn,  although 
'almost  equivalent  to  some  of  these  in  nitrogen,  contain  con- 
siderably more  fat  and  starch.  Bice  and  potatoes  contain  only 
about  7 per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  hence  their  comparative  worth- 
lessness when  used  alone.  The  great  bulk  of  their  compo- 
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eition,  excepting  the  water,  is  starch,  which  is  simply  fat  in  a 
stage  of  formation.  Maize  and  other  fat-producing  foods  are 
much  more  valuable  for  chickens  when  cooked  in  skim  milk. 

As  a rule,  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  feeders,  but  for  such 
food  as  grain  and  house  scraps,  chopped  liver,  and  other 
soft  delicacies,  a deep  stone  dish  may  be  used ; it  should  be 
heavy,  steep  sided,  and  one  which  the  birds  will  not  be  likely 
to  turn  over.  A similar  dish,  of  smaller  size,  will  answer  very 
well  for  water,  especially  if  a galvanised  frame  be  made  to 
cover  it,  and  prevent  its  being  filled  with  dirt ; the  cover  should 
be  about  4in.  above  the  ridge,  and  supported  by  small  iron 
supports,  between  which  the  fowls  can  drink. 


Pig.  11.— Home-made  Fouutain. 


There  are,  however,  many  contrivances  for  supplying  water 
to  poultry.  Fig.  11  is  merely  an  inverted  bottle,  which,  having 
previously  been  filled,  supplies  the  vessel  beneath  until  the 
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water  is  all  consumed.  We  first  saw  this  idea  adopted  in 
public  while  acting  as  judge  at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society’s 
Exhibition,  in  1885.  It  is  well  adapted  for  show-pens  and  for 
crested  fowls,  as,  when  the  drinking  vessel  is  small,  the  feathers 
of  the  crest  do  not  fall  into  it. 


Fig.  12. — Drinking  Vessel  for  Poultry. 

Fig.  12  is  simple  yet  ingenious  ; the  tray  at  the  bottom, 
resembling  an  inverted  lid,  is  of  metal,  sufficiently  deep  to 
contain  a quantity  of  water  ; the  cover,  cut  to  shape  in  order 
to  keep  the  birds  from  getting  into  the  tray,  is  also  of  metal. 


Fig.  18— New  Style  of  Drinking  Fountain. 

With  a pair  of  tinman’s  shears,  it  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  an  old  meat  tin,  or  worn-out  water  can,  m a few  minutes. 
A cleverly  made  fountain  is  shown  at  Fig.  18.  This  is 
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constructed  of  galvanised  metal,  and,  when  filled,  the  tray  is 
supplied  with  water  at  will,  the  fowls  being  able  to  drink 
only  from  the  openings  made  for  the  purpose.  The  tray  is 


Fig.  14. — Bottom  of  Fountain. 


shown  uncovered  for  cleaning  at  Fig.  14,  and  at  Fig.  15  are 
shown  the  remaining  portions — i.e.  the  cover  of  the  drinking 
tray,  and  the  actual  fountain.  This  fountain  was  invented  by 


Fig.  15. — Fountain  with  Cover  off. 


H.  A.  Kemp,  of  Westgate,  Huddersfield,  and  may  be  had  from 
him,  or  of  J.  Jepson,  Huddersfield. 

Fig.  16  shows  a metal  fountain  made  by  Westacott,  which 
is  convenient  and  easily  cleaned. 

Tomlinson’s  fountain  (Fig.  17)  is  a cheap  and  useful  one. 
It  is  strong,  easily  filled  and  cleaned,  and  extremely  simple 
to  manage.  It  is  made  by  H.  W.  Tomlinson,  of  Gravelly  Hill, 
Birmingham. 
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In  preparing  fowls  for  exhibition,  sheep’s  pluck,  wellboiled, 
and  given  daily  in  moderation,  together  with  buckwheat  and 
ground  oats  as  staple  foods,  and  water  rendered  brackish  by  a 
little  dilute  sulphate  of  iron,  will  be  found  to  have  the  effect 


Fig.  16. — Westacott's  Fountain.  Fig.  17. — Tomlinson’s  Fountain. 


of  brightening  the  comb  and  plumage,  and  making  the  birds 
display  that  elan  and  style  which  is  generally  looked  for  and 
found  in  a vigorous  cup -winner. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  upon  rearing,  we  would 
impress  upon  all  breeders  the  necessity  of  sound  feeding  of 
large  chickens.  They  are  often  neglected  at  the  ugly  but 
critical  period  of  their  lives  for  their  smaller  and  more  at- 
tractive brethren.  Whether  they  are  allowed  to  roost  on  a 
perch  or  on  the  ground  is  a matter  for  individual  consideration, 
but  for  large  breeds  we  think  the  latter  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. We  have  said  nothing  specially  upon  patent  foods 
(we  do  not  refer  to  condiments),  but  considerable  experience 
with  Spratt’s  enables  us  to  recommend  it  as  being  superior  to 
almost  any  rearing  food  we  have  ever  tried. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOUSES  AND  RUNS. 

The  taste,  ability,  and  means  of  amateurs  have  so  much  in- 
fluence upon  their  poultry  structures,  that  we  shall  hardly  be 
blamed  if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  meet  the  desires  of  all.  We 
have  frequently  seen  houses  which  were  simply  expensive 
complications,  apparently  devised  by  an  ingenious  carpenter 
to  baffle  the  fowls  and  disappoint  the  owners.  Others,  again, 
combine  elegance,  lightness,  and  strength  with  general  utility. 
There  is  a third  class  of  house  which,  from  its  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  constructed,  is 
patronised  by  a large  number  of  fanciers,  who  are  either  not 
able  to  expend  a large  amount  in  building,  or  who  are  them- 
selves ‘ handy  with  the  tools.’  This  class  of  house  is  generally 
a lean-to,  and  built  on  the  face  of  a high  brick  wall  having  a 
southern  or  western  aspect.  The  dimensions,  which  may  be 
varied  to  suit  different  localities,  or  the  number  of  fowls  it  is 
required  to  accommodate,  are  as  follows Height  at  back,  7ft. ; 
front,  5ft.  allowing  a fall  of  2ft.  to  carry  off  the  wet ; depth, 
about  6ft. ; length,  10ft.  If  this  is  divided  off,  it  will  form 
two  houses  of  6ft.  by  5ft.-sufficient  for  a cock  and  five  or  six 
hens.  Doors,  hinged  to  the  centre  of  the  division,  one  for 
each  compartment,  should  be  made  in  the  front,  a little  win- 
dow being  cut  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  fitted  with  ordinary 
galvanised  wire ; this  will  relieve  the  plain  appearance,  and 
assist  ventilation.  The  timber  may  be  feather-edged  board, 
lapped  throughout,  and  tarred  to  within  a foot  of  the  ground. 
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The  roof  should  be  felted  and  tarred,  or  covered  with  corrugated 
iron,  which  latter  is  preferable.  A perch  should  run  across 
the  house,  about  lift,  to  2ft.  from  the  wall,  and  the  nest  boxes 
may  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  in  a row,  next  to  the  wall,  or 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  from  the 
outside  through  a small  door.  If  the  floor  is  composed  of 
beaten  earth  or  clay,  and  a foot  of  the  fine  dust-mixture  pre- 
viously advised  (p.  115)  be  laid  over  this,  we  think  the  house 
will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  runs,  they  may  be  carried  the  entire 
length  of  the  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  should  be 
16ft.  deep  at  the  least — i.e.  the  wire  fence  should  be  fixed 
10ft.  from  the  doors  ; and  if  a division  in  the  run  is  continued 
from  the  house,  between  the  two  doors,  to  the  fence,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  if  the  gates  are  built  on  either  side  in  the 
same  way.  A gravel  path  may  lead  from  the  gates  to  the 
houses,  and  grass  may  be  carried  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  run,  or  share  the  space  with  gravel ; or,  what  some 
amateurs  prefer,  one-half  the  run  may  be  regularly  dug, 
enabling  the  fowls  to  exercise  their  scratching  powers  and  to 
add  to  their  somewhat  limited  diversions. 

When  the  amateur  is  able  to  command  an  unlimited  space 
for  his  poultry,  it  is  often  useful  to  have  a movable  poultry 
house.  Fig.  18  represents  a simple  yet  practical  structure  of 
this  kind.  No.  1 is  a side  view  of  the  house  and  run ; No.  2 
is  the  front,  showing  the  sliding  door  and  ventilator  ; No.  8 is 
the  back  view ; No.  4 is  a section  across  the  centre— a,  the 
nest  box  ; b,  the  lime  box,  or  bath  ; c,  the  water  trough— an 
Australian  meat  tin,  cut  in  half,  and  fastened  to  the  floor,  is 
recommended  ; d shows  the  perches.  No.  5 shows  the  ground 
plan — a,  nest ; b,  bath  ; c,  vessel  for  wTater  ; c,  a box  for  corn ; 
d , d,  perches,  which  are  about  18in.  high.  This  house  is,  as  will 
be  seen,  4ft.  long,  8ft.  wide,  8ft.  high  to  the  eaves,  and  1ft.  6 in. 
from  eaves  to  ridge.  It  is  built  of  rough  timber,  and  the 
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roof  covered  with  felt,  and  well  tarred.  The  water  tin  and 
corn  box  are  filled  night  and  morning,  or  at  the  will  of  the 


Fig.  18. — Movable  Poultry  House. 


owner.  If  moved  once  daily  to  fresh  ground,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  birds  will  thrive,  and  enjoy  their  travelling  caravan. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a single  fowl  house 
and  run.  It  is  simple,  convenient,  and  easily  constructed. 
The  divisions  i and  j are  built  of  feather-edged  board,  felted 
and  tarred,  and  leaning  against  the  wall ; a,  a,  a,  are  doors, 
18m.  wide ; b,  a wire  door,  to  be  closed  during  the  day,  when 
the  other  door  should  be  open;  the  open  run  (d)  may  be 
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gravelled,  or,  if  extended,  grass  would  be  more  advantageous ; 
e is  a dust  bath ; a,  a folse  shelf,  2ft.  wide,  and  24in.  from 

the  floor  (this  should  be 
regularly  scraped,  sanded, 
and  dusted  with  lime,  or 
sprinkled  with  dilute  car- 
bolic acid) ; h,  are  perches, 
made  of  split  pine,  4in.  in 
diameter,  the  round  side 
being  placed  uppermost ; 
they  should  be  about  6in. 
above  the  shelves,  i is  the 
feeding  and  sitting  com- 
partment ; J,  the  roosting 
and  laying  house ; L,  the 
entrance  for  the  fowls. 
Under  the  shelves,  which 
had  better  be  movable,  are 
the  laying-boxes,  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  and 
halfway  down  the  front; 
the  sketch,  Fig.  20,  will 
explain  the  construction. 
The  handles  are  to  enable 
the  attendant  to  draw  them 

■pio.  19.— Plan  of  Poultry  House  and  Run.  out  when  necessary.  Each 

box  is  lft.  wide,  1ft.  6m.  high,  and  1ft.  Bin.  from  front  to  back. 


Fiq.  20.— Laying  Boies. 

The  floor  may  be  made  of  the  following  composition-*, 
hot  lime,  smiths’  ashes,  and  sand,  beaten  flat  wlnlst  mors  . 
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The  illustration,  Fig.  21,  represents  the  Park  poultry 
houses  exhibited  by  Westacott,  of  Hayward’s  Heath,  at  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  at  Brighton,  in  1885.  The 


building  in  the  centre  is  intended  for  corn,  sitting  hens,  tools, 
&c.,  while  the  houses  at  each  end,  which  are  5ft.  square  by  5ft. 
high  at  the  eaves,  are  fitted  up  for  the  fowls,  with  perches, 
floors,  and  ladders.  Nest-boxes  are  provided  under  the 


N 
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houses,  and  each  house  has  a covered  run,  7ft.  wide,  attached. 
A plan  of  this  kind  is  extremely  sensible,  convenient,  and  at- 
tractive. Figs.  22  and  23  are  small  houses,  also  made  by  Westa- 
cott.  These  are  suitable  for  a garden,  with  a run  attached,  or 
for  moving  about  the  fields,  as  they  are  provided  with  shelter 


for  the  birds  beneath  the  floors.  It  is  convenient,  when  houses 
of  this  kind  are  used,  to  make  the  nests,  perches,  and  floor- 
boards movable,  that  thorough  cleansing  may  be  periodically 
accomplished.  The  roof  should  be  wet  proof,  whether  built 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  the  sides  wind  proof,  as  nothing  is  so  bad 
for  birds,  when  roosting,  as  draught.  Ventilation,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  provided  by  means  of  a trap  door  or 

slide.  . . 

Fig.  24  is  a small,  strongly-made  hen-house,  in  which  tue 

joints  are  firmly  covered.  The  birds  enter  through  a sliding 
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Pis.  23.— Westacott’s  Poultry  House. 


cloor  out  in  the  side,  or,  by  means  of  a ladder,  through  the 
door  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  eggs  are  obtained  without 


Pis.  24.  The  West  Surrey  Co.’s  Poultry  House. 


entering  the  house,  by  lifting  the  lid 
Which  should,  preferably,  be  locked. 


of  the  nest-box  shown, 
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Fig.  25  is  a style  of  house  which  is  sometimes  adopted  in 
America.  It  is  in  some  respects  useful,  but  the  acute  angles 
cause  some  inconvenience  to  the  attendant.  It  is  better 
adapted  for  heavy  than  for  light  fowls,  as  the  perches  cannot 


Fio.  25— The  West  Surrey  Co.’s  Triangular  House. 


be  conveniently  placed  far  above  the  ground.  Light  enters 
by  the  window  over  the  door,  and  the  nest-boxes  are  prefer- 
ably placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  admirers  of  the 
several  varieties  of  the  Bantam  tribe,  we  annex  the  following 
sketches  of  Bantam  houses,  which  are  from  the  designs  of  a 


Fio.  26—  Front  of  Bantam  Houses. 

well-known  successful  Bantam  fancier.  Fig.  2G  represents  the 
front-A  is  a sliding  door,  to  allow  the  birds  a run  in  the  garden 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  turn  every  day  ; b is  the  front  door,  the 
top  half  being  made  of  galvanised  wire  netting  ; c,  brickwork, 
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4jin.  thick  • d,  iron  trougking,  or  corrugated  galvanised  iron. 
Fig.  27  shows  the  back  ; at  e are  the  doors  for  admission  into 


Pig.  27.— Back  of  Bantam  Houses. 


I'nTuh  °0lIeet eggs' Clsa“' 4c-  Fig- 28 8hows 

phn.  At  the  spaces,  f,  openings  should  be  left  in  the  brick- 


Fig.  28.— Ground  Plan  of  Bantam  Houses. 


work,  18in.  high,  to  which  are  affixed  sliding  doors,  similar  to 
lose  shown  m Fig.  26  ; these  are  opened  and  shut  by  a pulley 
or  string,  carried  down  the  inside  of  the  roof,  and  through  the 
fi  ont  wire.  When  and  how  these  doors  should  be  opened  is 
o course  subject  to  the  temperature,  g,  the  front  part  of 
each  partition,  is  brick  to  2ft.  ^in.high,  the  remainder  being 

bnVl  T T H’  the  WallS  °f  the  back  compartments,  are 

‘ retreat  T nf  ^ C0Vered  with  tiles-  As  this  inner 

etreat  should  be  as  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter 

Possible,  tiles  will  be  found  to  answer  this  double  purpose 
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better  than  any  other  material.  Fig.  29  shows  a skeleton 
section,  from  which  the  dimensions  may  be  easily  obtained. 


SCALE.  or  ' FEET 


Fig.  29.— Skeleton  Section  of  Bantam  Houfo. 

Another  Bantam  house  is  shown  at  Fig.  30.  This  is  an 
admirable  plan,  and  one  which  we  have  seen  adopted  in  town 
yards,  for  both  Bantams  and  Hamburghs,  with  advantage.  For 
the  latter  fowls  it  is  necessary  to  build  it  larger.  This  house, 
from  the  design  of  Westacott,  is  one  which  we  have  for  years 
recommended.  It  can  be  made  in  any  size,  and  the  run  may 
be  extended  at  convenience.  The  birds  always  have  light  and 
air,  and  can  be  let  out  at  discretion  ; but  they  can  always  be 
protected,  both  by  means  of  the  roof  of  the  run  and  the 
awning  in  front,  the  protecting  woodwork  reaching  1ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  house  is  entered  at  the  end,  and,  being  pro- 
vided with  four  handles,  can  be  moved  at  will— a very 
important  point.  Spratts  make  a Bantam  house  similar  to 
this,  but  the  roof  opens  from  the  back,  like  a lid,  and  the  floor 
is  protected  against  vermin  by  fine  mesh  wire  netting. 

Fig.  31  is  an  excellent  design  for  a house  for  Spanish, 
which  fowls  must,  to  some  extent,  be  kept  under  artificial 
conditions  if  they  are  to  compete  with  success,  the  white  of 
the  face  requiring  considerable  care.  This  design  was  drawn 
from  one  in  use  by  a very  successful  exhibitor  and  fancier.  The 
doors  at  A enclose  pens  in  which  separate  birds  arc  confined. 
These  pens  can  be  kept  almost  dark  when  the  doors  at  A and 
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e are  entirely  closed  up,  sufficient  light  to  enable  the  bird  to 
feed  being  provided  by  the  window  at  g.  If  there  is  no  reason 


to  fear  too  much  light,  the  wooden  doors 
the  escape  of  the  fowl  being  prevented  by 


are  entirely  opened, 
the  inner  wire  door. 
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E is  a trap,  which,  when  opened,  as  at  f,  provides  air  and  more 
light  when,  in  very  cold  or  wet  weather,  it  is  inadvisable  to 


open  the  large  door.  The  door  of  the  pens  we  have  described 
acts  as  the  roof  of  the  hen-house  below  (b).  This  is  provided 
with  windows,  to  give  light  when  the  birds  are  kept  hi,  in 


Fio.  31. — House  for  Spanish  Fowls. 
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place  of  wire,  as  Spanish  require  greater  warmth  than  most 
fowls,  c is  the  inside  roost-house,  reached  by  the  left-hand 
door,  the  run  being  entered  by  the  door  to  the  right,  d is 
the  trap-door  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  fowls. 

Several  of  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  fowls  suffer  mate- 
rially during  the  winter  from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  not  only 
Bantams,  but  Spanish,  La  Fleche,  Hamburghs,  Polish,  Creve- 
coeurs,  and  even  Game ; it  is,  therefore,  often  necessary  to 
heat  the  houses  artificially.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  a small  portable  stove,  similar  to  that  shown  on 


Fig.  32.— Portable  Stove. 


Fig.  32  ; it  may  be  hung  from  a beam  or  rafter  of  the  house, 
and  within  18in.  of  the  floor.  Here  it  will  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  influence  the  birds’  health  in  a palpable  manner,  a is 
the  stove,  and  b a food  warmer,  which  may  be  hung  on  at 
night,  thus  providing  a hot  meal  for  the  birds,  which,  upon  a 
cold  winter’s  morning,  will  be  both  a relish  and  a stimulant. 

In  the  erection  of  all  houses,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
exclude  or  prevent  draught,  more  especially  near  the  perches. 
Ventilation  is  necessary,  and  conducive  to  health.  Many 
valuable  birds  are  attacked  with  roup,  which  is  simply  caused 
by  roosting  in  a draughty  house. 
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It  is  also  advisable  to  make  some  provision  against  thieves. 
These  individuals — so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  hen-roost- 
are  now  happily  diminishing,  but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  ; and,  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  which  some  years  ago  warned  the  inventor, 
a well-known  Light  Brahma  fancier,  that  unwelcome  visitors 
were  paying  a moonlight  visit  to  his  poultry  dominions,  the 
thieves  not  only  left  his  premises  with  less  ceremony  than 
they  entered,  but,  owing  to  the  report  occasioned  by  their 
cupidity,  they  were  captured  in  a neighbour’s  fowl-house, 
and  conducted  to  more  comfortable,  if  less  desirable,  quarters, 
by  the  guardians  of  the  peace.  The  warning  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  a detonating  ball.  Inside  the  house,  and  running 
down  by  the  side  of  the  door  jamb,  is  a long  barrel,  or  funnel, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  suspended  a heavy  clock  weight ; this 
is  attached  by  a string  to  the  door,  in  such  a manner  that, 
when  the  latter  is  opened,  the  weight  becomes  disengaged,  falls 
down  the  barrel,  on  to  the  detonating  ball,  which  is  placed  on  a 
stone  at  the  bottom,  and  a loud  report  follows  ; this  scares  the 
thief,  and  alarms  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  string  is  set 
from  the  outside  of  the  house,  and,  to  prevent  exposure,  the 
door  is  made  with  the  battens  outside,  the  string  or  connection 
with  the  weight  being  concealed  under  one  of  these. 

At  the  Danish  Exhibition,  in  Jutland,  a few  years  ago,  we 
saw  an  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Selmer,  of  Aarhus,  which  was 
intended  to  regulate  the  feeding  of  poultry  at  specified  times, 
without  the  necessity  of  an  attendant  being  present.  It  was 
explained,  that  a person  keeping  poultry,  and  not  being  able  to 
attend  to  them— whether  from  absence  or  a business  engage- 
ment—could  still  feed  them  properly,  without  adopting  the 
objectionable  plan  of  keeping  food  always  before  them.  The 
method  adopted  was  extremely  simple.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
hopper,  filled  with  food,  was  a small  trap-door,  fitted  with  a 
latch.  Close  at  hand  was  an  ordinary  clock,  with  heavy 
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weights  attached.  It  was  so  arranged  that,  when  the  weights 
reached  the  latch  of  the  door,  they  opened  it,  and  the  food 
for  each  meal  fell  upon  the  ground.  It  could  be  so  regu- 
lated, that  the  food  could  be  given  to  the  birds  at  any  specified 
time,  and  in  two  feeds,  without  the  necessity  of  the  feeder’s 
presence. 


Fig.  33. — Christy’s  Poultry  House. 

The  house  shown  at  Fig.  33  is  an  extremely  useful  one, 
and  suitable  for  suburban  gardens,  where  the  birds  cannot  be 


allowed  to  run  free.  The  roosting  apartment  is  warm  and 
dry,  and  built  in  one  corner,  allowing  a large  space  for  a run. 
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It  can  be  divided  if  necessary,  or  extended.  We  have  re- 
peatedly recommended  this  class  of  poultry  house. 


Fig.  35. — Wire  Fencing  boarded  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  84  shows  the  kind  of  iron  fencing  commonly  used  for 
poultry  runs.  This  is  more  useful  for  the  fronts  of  runs  rather 
than  for  dividing  them,  as  the  birds  invariably  fight  through 
it.  For  divisions  it  is  preferable  to  board  up  at  least  two 
feet,  as  shown  at  Fig.  35,  and  finish  with  wire  above. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 


It  may  be  truly  said  that,  without  good  management,  good 
birds  and  the  best  of  food  are  entirely  thrown  away.  In  a 
yard  of  exhibition  poultry,  so  many  troubles  crop  up,  and  so 
much  labour  has  to  be  continually  performed,  that,  although 
the  eye  of  the  professed  poultry  man,  or  the  accomplished 
fancier,  will  instantly  detect  each  grievance,  and  provide  for 
its  removal,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  make  a few  remai’ks, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  upon  various  matters  necessary  to 
secure  success  in  the  exhibition  pen.  To  commence  with  the 
laying  hen.  It  will  occasionally  be  found  that  one  or  more 
matrons  are  fond  of  a dainty  meal,  and  eat  their  eggs.  Many 
plans  have  been  suggested  to  check  this  propensity,  but,  as  the 
result  of  varied  experience  and  much  inquiry,  we  can  only 
safely  recommend  one.  Eggs  blown,  and  filled  with  nasty 
concoctions,  no  doubt  occasionally  act  as  checks  to  the  bird, 
but  they  will  certainly  not  prevent  a recurrence  to  the  practice 
on  the  first  opportunity,  for  the  taste  she  has  acquired  will 
brave  all  ‘ bitterness,’  and  scorn  the  action  of  cayenne.  It 
will  be  found  far  the  most  profitable  and  least  troublesome 
course  to  provide  a nest  with  a false  bottom.  It  should  be 
made  with  a hole  in  the  middle  large  enough  for  the  eggs  to 
fall  through,  the  false  bottom  sloping  all  round  to  the  hole, 
similar  to  the  old-fashioned  1 wells  ’ which  are  usually  placed 
under  a bottle-jack.  Instead  of  using  hay  or  straw,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  pad  the  false  bottom,  when  the  egg  will  roll 
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softly  through  the  hole  on  to  the  hay  placed  beneath.  Some- 
times a small  shelf  is  made  in  the  centre  of  this  well-like  nest, 
and  upon  it  an  imitation  egg  is  securely  fixed.  When  the 
hen  lays,  her  egg  rolls,  not  through  a hole  in  the  centre,  but 
through  the  space  around  the  side  of,  and  beneath,  the  shelf. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  eggs  under  a sitting  hen 
are  carried  off  by  rats.  There  are  many  elaborate  mechanical 
contrivances  for  the  reception  and  safe  detention  of  these 
ugly  gentlemen,  but  we  pin  little  faith  to  anything  but  a rat- 
catcher or  poison.  If,  therefore,  a piece  of  wood  is  rubbed 
with  oil  of  valerian,  and  a small  piece  of  meat,  well-dressed 
with  a good  vermin-killer,  is  fastened  to  it  with  a nail,  and 
placed  in  a rat  run  where  the  hens  cannot  get  at  it,  it  will 
invariably  be  found  to  answer  every  expectation.  Young  rats 
may  frequently  be  taken  in  a plain  wire  cage,  or  in  a ‘ Corsin- 
con  ’ trap,  which  is  a trap  within  a trap,  a captured  rat  being 
secured  in  the  centre,  and  fed  there  as  a decoy.  An  expert 
man  will  catch  young  rats,  and  at  times  a few  old  ones,  with 
a steel  trap  ; but  plenty  of  perseverance  and  cunning  is  neces- 
sary to  success.  Ferreting  periodically  is  one  of  the  best  plans 
to  follow,  for  by  these  means  lots  of  young  rats  are  destroyed 
in  their  nests.  Poisoned  meal  will  be  found  successful  if  the 
rats  are  treated  to  the  genuine  article  for  a few  nights  until 
they  are  deprived  of  suspicion.  The  subject  of  rats  naturally 
leads  to  that  of  cats.  We  do  not  look  upon  these  members  of 
the  feline  race  as  absolute  vermin,  but  as  domestic  thieves  full 
of  wary  cunning,  and  seldom  to  be  trusted.  A cat  is  a far 
greater  nuisance  than  a dog,  and  we  commend  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  keep  down,  as  far  as  possible,  the  superabundant 
kittens  and  prowling  toms.  Cats  are  extremely  cautious,  and 
traps  to  catch  them  are  seldom  successful.  We  had  a friend 
who  grew  almost  grey  under  their  terrible  influence,  for  they  took 
numbers  of  well-grown  Brahma  chicks  from  under  his  very  eyes. 
At  last  he  determined  upon  revenge,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  air- 
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gun,  lie  exterminated  them,  no  doubt  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
his  neighbours.  We  have,  during  many  seasons,  been  terribly 
tried  by  cats.  To  get  rid  of  these,  the  oil  of  valerian  and 
poisoned  meat,  prepared  as  for  the  rats,  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended ; deposit  the  poison  in  little  slits  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
meat,  and  be  careful  to  fasten  the  wood  firmly  to  the  ground, 
so  that,  in  tearing  the  meat  off,  the  poison  is  sure  to  be 
taken.  The  wood,  and  any  remaining  meat,  should,  of  course, 
be  removed  before  the  birds  are  set  at  liberty  the  next  morning, 
if  it  should  have  been  placed  within  their  haunts.  Cats  are 
such  a nuisance  to  the  poultry-breeder,  that  where  they  abound 
he  cannot  possibly  succeed.  He  should,  if  hi  the  country, 
where  he  can  at  least  claim  immunity,  warn  those  of  his 
neighbours  who  keep  them,  that  he  will  claim  damages  for 
eveiy  chicken  their  cats  take,  and  he  should  from  the  first 
rigorously  adopt  this  course.  It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
other  ways  ; but  although  this  is  commonly  done,  the  proper 
course  is  that  just  indicated.  A fancier’s  cat,  trained  among 
chickens,  is  a valuable  animal ; and  as  it  is  quite  easy  to 
tram  kittens  to  feed  side  by  side  with  a brood  of  chickens,  ' 
we  would  advise  every  breeder  who  is  troubled  with  vermin  to 

obtam  some  ; no  traps  or  poison  can  so  completely  keep  down 
rats  and  mice. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  plant  shrubs  in  the  runs  ; they  are  very 
acceptable  to  the  birds,  as  shades  from  both  sun  and  rain,  and 
moreover,  add  greatly  to  the  appearance.  Some  fanciers' 
with  limited  space,  about  April  set  apart  a portion  of  the  run’ 
and  plant  it  with  a large  variety  of  cabbage.  When  the 
chicks  are  from  three  to  five  months  old,  they  may  be  let 
into  the  1 cabbage  garden  ’ in  turn,  with  great  advantage.  A 
run  may  also  be  partially  planted  with  prickly  comfrey  with 
equa  benefit.  This  will  provide  food  for  stock  of  any  k"d 
and  also  shelter  the  birds  during  the  great  heat  of  the  summer’ 
and  at  a time  when  they  will  not  do  it  any  harm. 
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I Before  making  up  the  breeding-pens,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a general  cleaning,  when  the  insides  of  the  bouses  should  be 
l whitewashed  with  a good  mixture,  such  as  that  prepared  by 
i bricklayers,  and  termed  in  some  localities  ‘bricklayers’  putty.’ 
It  is  a mixture  of  lime  and  size,  and  dries  very  white,  destroys 
all  insects,  and  does  not  rub  off.  The  nest-boxes,  roosts, 
coops,  and  pens  may  be  freely  cleansed  with  this  composition, 
when  their  nice  appearance  and  healthy  tone  will  well  repay 
the  fancier  for  bis  trouble.  It  is  also  wise  to  pave  the  floors 
of  the  bouses  and  most  frequented  runs  to  a sufficient  depth  ; 
after  sprinkling  the  substratum  with  lime,  cover  it  again  with 
the  material  which  may  be  decided  upon,  whether  sand,  dry 
earth,  or  a mixture. 

Where  a shed  or  outbuilding  is  at  band,  it  will  be  advis- 
able for  a fancier  who  determines  to  exhibit,  to  erect  a few 
pens,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits,  and  curbing  the 
wildness,  of  birds.  They  are  best  arranged  about  3ft.  to 
4ft.  from  the  ground,  and  may  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
variety  kept.  A wire  front  is,  of  course,  desirable.  These 
pens  are  supplied  by  Spratts,  Billett,  and  other  makers,  hi  any 
size,  at  moderate  prices,  the  divisions  between  each  pen  being 
made  of  sheet-iron,  galvanised.  Drinking-tins  may  be  hung 
on  the  outside,  or  a Polish  fountain  placed  inside ; or,  what 
is  still  cheaper,  an  inverted  wine-bottle  may  be  suspended  over 
a small  metal  trough.  The  tops  of  the  pens  should  be,  pre- 
ferably, of  wood,  as  wire  offers  a temptation  to  the  birds  to 
attempt  to  escape,  which  often  results  in  serious  damage  to 
their  combs.  With  soft  food,  grass,  small  gravel  or  sand, 
and  water,  the  birds  may  be  kept  hi  these  pens  in  a healthy 
condition  for  weeks.  If  a large  stock  is  kept,  and  the  neces- 
sary space  is  available,  it  will  be  well  to  isolate  a portion  of 
the  building  as  a hospital.  Disease  is  introduced  into  the 
healthiest  yards  from  many  causes,  and  isolation  can  alone 
prevent  its  spread.  Therefore,  as  it  is  well,  where  a valuable 
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flock  of  birds  is  at  stake,  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
we  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  isolation,  the  iron  show- 
cage,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better. 

When  the  amateur  determines  to  exhibit,  he  should  send 
to  some  of  the  secretaries  of  poultry  shows  for  their  schedules 
of  prizes,  and,  after  a careful  perusal,  select  the  exhibition 
which  offers  him  the  surest  advantage.  If  he  can  make  up 
one  good  pen— a cockerel  and  a pullet— it  will  be  safer  policy 
than  to  enter  two  moderate  ones.  Too  much  should  not  be 
expected  at  first.  But,  unless  birds  are  sufficiently  good  to 
warrant  their  being  placed  ‘ high  up,’  they  had  better  stay 
at  home.  Many  an  amateur  has  been  wrecked  upon  the 
rock  of  hope,  and  been  utterly  lost  to  the  fancy  from  early 
disappointment. 

. At  some  shows  is  customary  to  offer  prizes  for  single 
birds,  and  the  young  amateur  can  often  muster  one  good 
specimen  with  which  to  make  a venture.  It  is,  however, 
always  better  to  send  two,  or  even  three,  single  birds,  if  they 
are  good,  as  this  will  give  more  strings  to  the  bow,  and  the 
expense  of  conveyance  is  seldom  greater.  The  most  suitable 
show  for  the  amateur  would  be  sufficiently  near  for  him  to 
visit,  and  study,  the  class  he  admires,  which  is  not  too  highly 
favoured  by  the  professional  element,  whom  he  can  scarcely 
ope  to  beat  at  first,  and  which  is  judged  by  a man  of  repu- 
tation. Perhaps  this  latter  remark  needs  qualification,  as 
ieie  aie  judges  who  have  plenty  of  reputation,  but  who  are 
nevertheless,  responsible  for  much  of  the  trimming  which  has 
been  fashionable  for  some  years  past. 

buUoleUha  l°7  Tea  UP  'tes£'alcM-  nothing  remains 
white  h i nS  f0m~mhss  they  require  washing,  as  old 

the  b 8 ",  * do-™til  t™  before  the  show,  when 

he  legs  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush,  and  soap  and  water  and 

comb,  wattles,  and  face  washed.  When  clean  and  ready 
ci  despatch,  they  should  be  turned  into  a covered  ’apartment! 
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\strewn  with  clean  straw,  and  left  until  they  are  transferred  to 
the  hamper  in  which  they  are  to  he  conveyed  to  the  show. 
^ TChis  should  be  a strong,  round  one,  with  a lid  halfway  across 
e top.  Cover  the  bottom  with  clean  straw,  and  tie  a small 
abbage  and  a piece  of  bread  high  up  in  the  inside,  for  the 
irds  to  peck  at  on  the  way.  In  winter,  the  hamper  should 
lined  with  thick  canvas ; and  for  small  breeds — such  as 
amburglis  and  Bantams — or  single  birds,  it  should  be  long, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  divided  in  the  middle,  that  two  pens 
may  be  carried.  For  the  large  breeds,  it  should  be  3ft.  high  ; 
for  Hamburghs,  a little  lower.  For  Bantams,  we  prefer  a 
good  Brahma  hamper  in  miniature,  lined  inside,  and  covered 
with  canvas  at  the  top,  that  the  sickle  feathers  may  not  be 
injured.  When  several  pens  of  Bantams  are  exhibited,  more 
especially  when  the  pullets  and  hens  are  not  shown  with  the 
cocks,  and  provided  the  owner  accompanies  his  specimens, 
or  can  depend  on  their  receiving  careful  attention  from  the 
show  authorities  (and  some  secretaries  are  very  good  in  this 
respect),  he  may  put  all  his  pullets  together  in  one  hamper, 
and  the  cocks  in  two  or  three  separate  compartments  of 
another,  thus  saving  considerably  in  carriage.  A hamper 
may  well  be  made  to  hold  four  single  Bantam  cocks,  or  tvo 
cocks  and  two  pairs  of  hens.  There  is  so  much  finesse  in 
exhibiting,  that  intelligent  fanciers  necessarily  think  for  them- 
selves, and  discover  innumerable  little  * wrinkles  ’ whereby 
their  stock  may  be  improved  and  expenses  lessened.  Birds  are 
usually  forwarded  ‘without  delay’  by  the  railways,  and  in 
most  cases  they  may  be  left  on  their  runs  until  within  an  hour, 
or  less,  of  their  departure  by  a train  which  may  be  depended 
upon  as  certain  to  convey  them  in  time  for  the  show.  At  some 
shows,  the  rules  are  so  stringent  that,  five  minutes  after  tbe 
stated  time,  a pen  would  be  disqualified,  an  entry  refused  or 
forfeited,  or  a slight  clerical  error  admitted  as  an  objection  to  a 
prize-winner.  For  example,  we  know  of  one  case  in  which  a cup 
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for  Brahmas  was  withheld  on  account  of  the  birds  being  acci- 
dentally described  in  the  catalogue  as  Bantams  ; and  in  another 
case,  entries  were  refused  the  day  after  ‘closing,’  although  four 
times  the  proper  fee  was  offered  for  each  entry.  At  many 
properly  organised  poultry  shows,  however,  a fair  margin  is 
allowed,  and  an  omission  in  description,  age,  &c.,  does  not 
disqualify.  It  is  important  to  be  particular  when  an  entry 
is  made  in  a ‘ variety  ’ class.  If  the  exhibitor  keeps  two  or 
more  varieties  competent  to  compete,  he  is  bound,  if  he  gives 
the  exact  description,  to  send  the  variety  entered  ; whereas,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  leading  exhibitors,  in  such  cases,  give 
neither  the  name  of  the  variety  nor  the  age.  When  all  is 
ready,  the  hamper  (to  which  the  printed  label  received  from 
the  secretary  must  be  tied)  may  be  despatched,  carriage 
having  been  prepaid;  and,  perhaps,  on  a catalogue  being  sent 
for,  patience  may  be  found  to  have  received  its  reward. 

When  young  cockerels  are  returned  from  a show,  they 
should  be  divided,  as  they  usually  fight.  White  birds  may  be 
well  washed  in  a large  pan  of  hot  soapsuds.  The  bird  should 
be  thoroughly  immersed,  well  lathered  with  yellow  soap, 
rinsed  in  cold  water  (tepid  in  winter),  and  placed  in  a basket  of 
clean  straw,  before  a good  fire.  When  we  say  ‘ well  washed  ’ 
we  mean  it;  some  persons  have  an  idea  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  scrub  the  bird’s  leg  feathers,  and  sponge  down  his 
hackle,  saddle,  wings,  &c.,  with  a sponge  or  flannel  which  has 
been  well  soaped  ; this  is  a mistake,  as,  after  such  treatment, 
the  bird  usually  looks  worse.  The  bath  should  be  made  to  the 
consistency  of  a washerwoman’s  ‘ suds ; ’ let  the  bird  stand 
m this  during  the  operation,  with  his  legs  tied,  if  necessary. 
When  he  is  well  lathered  with  the  soap,  the  hand  maybe  well 
rubbed  into  the  ‘ fluff,’  passed  amongst  the  feathers  of  the 
cushion  (if  a hen),  and  well  worked  over  the  breast,  hocks,  &c. 
Some  fanciers  use  a small,  moderately  hard  brush,  for’  the 
hackle,  soaping  it  well,  and  brushing  downwards  over  tho 
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feather.  In  drying,  it  is  well  to  place  the  hamper  before  the 
fire,  a foot  above  the  ground,  that  the  heat  may  get  under  the 
bird.  Even  when  thoroughly  clean,  the  wet  feathers  look  dirty, 
and  only  display  their  whiteness  when,  yielding  to  the  gentle 
heat,  they  open  out  into  their  normal  form.  Although  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  wash  other  than  white  birds,  there  are 
occasions  on  which  Dark  Brahmas,  and  even  Buff  Cochins, 
require  a bath  ; the  delicate  ground  colour  in  the  former,  and 
the  richness  of  the  latter,  are  often  marred  by  dirt,  and  an 
improvement  is  made  by  a judicious  washing.  Some  persons 
are  most  successful  with  a sponge,  but  practice  only  will  enable 
the  fancier  to  turn  out  a washed  bird  well.  In  drying,  if  the 
bird  is  not  well  rinsed,  the  washed-out  dirt  will  remain  at  the 
ends  of  the  feathers.  It  is  well  to  dry  the  feathers  as  much 
as  possible  with  a clean  cloth  before  placing  the  bird  in  front 
of  the  fire. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Poultry  Show  reminds 
us  of  the  probability  that,  before  this  work  again  requires 
revision,  the  system  of  exhibiting  will  he  largely  changed. 
Agricultural  Societies  especially  will  be  induced  to  require 
three  hens  and  a cock  to  each  entry,  as  of  old — and  this  is 
surely  the  best  test  of  the  value  of  a yard.  This  plan  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  French  farm  poultry,  but  it 
necessitates  longer  show-pens  than  have  hitherto  been  used. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  future,  Spiatts, 
or  some  other  firm,  will  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  such  pens, 
and  exhibitors  will  be  required  to  fall  in  with  the  idea  to  a 
large  extent.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  breeders  of  poultry  for 
exhibition  must  remember  to  produce  accordingly  ; and,  what 
is  more,  they  must  take  care  to  reserve  birds  for  such  meetings 
as  the  Royal,  which  are  held  at  unusual  periods. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  birds  with  single  combs,  such 
as  Spanish,  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  suffer  from  the  falling 
over  of  the  comb,  which  often  occasions  a sore,  and  is  at  all 
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times  unsightly.  To  prevent  this,  and  also  to  maintain  the 
comb  in  its  erect  position,  a wire  ‘ cradle  ’ is  used  (Fig.  36). 

C 


The  portion  b is  placed  on  the  head,  beneath  the  back  of  the 
comb,  and  the  two  bends  at  a are  pulled  tightly  to  the  front 
portion— that  immediately  over  the  nostril — and  then  tied  on 
the  angle  formed  by  these  two  points.  The  bottom  portion  of 
the  cradle  thus  forms  a firm  foundation.  The  portion  shown 
at  c is  then  bent  round 
the  upper  portion  of  the 
comb,  brought  round  to 
the  end  of  the  wire, 

near  a,  and  united.  In  \ @ 

this  way  the  tall  comb 
is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing over.  If  necessary, 
the  wire  at  the  top  can 
be  tied  across  the  ridge 
of  the  comb,  to  keep  it 
more  compact.  This 
‘ trick  ’ — perfectly  legi- 
timate from  the  point 
of  view  mentioned  above 
—has  often  been  used 
by  unscrupulous  persons 
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Fig.  37. — Cap  and  Wire  for  Comb. 


to  prop  up  the  lop  comb  of  an  otherwise  good  bird  for  a few 
hours  long  enough,  in  fact,  to  obtain  a prize. 
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Fig.  37  shows  the  comb  of  a fowl  enveloped  in  a cap. 
This  is  often  necessary  on  account  of  disease,  or  in  order  to 
protect  a comb  from  the  attacks  of  hens,  which  sometimes 
take  a fancy  to  pecking  it.  The  cap  is  made  (calico  or  flannel 
will  do  very  well)  with  a hem  round  the  opening,  in  which  a 
piece  of  wire,  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  is  run.  The  cap  is  so 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  fowl,  that  the  openings  for  the  eyes 
are  brought  to  the  front,  over  the  beak,  and  it  is  there  tightly 
tied,  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  bird  to  remove  it. 

At  Fig.  38  is  shown  the  foot  of  a fowl  upon  which  a ring 
is  fixed,  with  a figure  denoting  the  particular  breed  of  the 


Fig.  38.— Ring  for  Marking  Fowl3. 

specimen.  There  are  many  ways  of  marking  a bird,  but  this 
is  the  best  we  know  of,  for  marking  upon  the  fowl  itself  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Metal  rings  can  be  purchased  for  the 
purpose  ; in  some  cases  the  number  is  marked  on  the  ring,  in 
others  it  is  printed  upon  it  by  an  instrument  made  for  the 
purpose.  Indiarubber  rings  are  also  used  with  advantage. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 
ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 


Since  tlie  first  appearance  of  this  work,  more  than  a dozen 
years  ago,  very  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  incubating  machines  ; and  although  we  do  not 
believe  that  country  people,  who  rear  the  bulk  of  the  poultry 
in  England,  will  ever  abandon  the  sitting  hen  for  the  in- 
cubator, yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  degrees,  amateurs  will 
accept  and  use  them.  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  twofold. 
An  incubator  can  be  manipulated  in  the  house,  avoiding  the 
necessity,  often  very  disagreeable,  of  going  out  of  doors  in  all 
weathers  to  attend  to  the  sitting  hens ; and  a much  larger 
number  of  eggs  can  be  set  at  one  time,  with  a minimum 
amount  of  trouble.  To  extenuate  the  failings  of  the  system 
of  our  forefathers,  while  the  incubator  was  yet  imperfect, 
would  have  been  obviously  improper ; but  now  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  success  of  artificial  incubation, 
and  it  is  shown  to  be  so  certain  and  simple,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  the  immense  advantages  it  displays  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  amateur  breeder.  Search  for  sitting  hens,  often 
conducted  for  miles  round  the  country,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
There  need  be  no  more  fear  of  hens  forsaking  their  eggs,  of 
the  destruction  of  eggs  by  rats,  or  of  the  dissemination  of  in- 
sect life.  The  hatching-house,  and  its  disagreeable  conco- 
mitants, filth  and  broken  eggs,  may  become  a thing  of  the 
past.  All  this  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  an  infallible  regulator. 
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which  controls  the  temperature  of  the  machine,  and  enables 
it  to  hatch  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  hen. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  a practical  work  of  this  kind,  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  artificial  incubation.  In  the  first  edition, 
we  referred  to  the  English  machines  of  Graves  and  Boyle,  and 
also  to  the  American  incubator  of  Halsted,  all  of  which  were 
self-regulating,  but  not  equal  to  modern  inventions,  their 
regulation  being  less  perfect. 

In  Graves’  machine  the  eggs  were  placed  in  a tray  between 
two  tanks  of  water,  that  in  the  bottom  one  being  cold,  and 
that  in  the  other  hot ; above  this  was  an  air  chamber,  and 
at  the  top  was  the  drying  nursery  for  the  chicks  when  hatched. 
At  one  end  of  the  incubator  was  an  oil  reservoir,  above  which 
was  the  lamp  ; suspended  over  this  was  a boiler,  which  com- 
municated by  tubes  with  the  hot  tank.  Beneath  this  tank 
ran  a couple  of  glass  tubes,  containing  alcohol,  and  communi- 
cating on  the  outside  with  a cylinder.  This  cylinder,  con- 
taining mercury,  was  furnished  with  a piston,  and  thus,  the 
valve  being  adjusted  to  a certain  temperature,  when  the  tank 
rose  a degree  too  high  the  alcohol  expanded,  and  acted  upon 
the  mercury,  which  forced  up  the  piston-rod.  The  rod,  acting 
upon  a lever  and  a spring,  by  a most  ingenious  contrivance, 
lowered  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
a valve  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  which  allowed  the  warm 
air  to  escape.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  machinery 
was  in  duplicate,  and  placed  at  each  end  of  the  incubator. 

Boyle’s  incubator  is  certainly  a most  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious piece  of  workmanship.  The  principle  of  the  regulator 
is  as  follows.  Water,  placed  in  a boiler,  by  the  force  of  ex- 
pansion is  capable  of  lifting  a certain  quantity  of  mercury ; the 
boiler  is  therefore  connected,  by  its  only  outlet,  with  a glass 
tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a bowl.  This  tube  is  placed  in 
a horizontal  position,  and  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  a 
flexible  hinge.  Exactly  above  this  glass  tube  is  the  gas-pipe, 
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in  the  centre  of  which  is  a tap.  Here  lies  the  important  point. 
This  tap  acts  as  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  a lever,  one  end  of 
which  is  weighted  with  a small  weight,  the  other  being  con- 
nected, by  a thread,  with  the  bowl  of  the  glass  tube,  so  that 
any  weight  in  the  bowl  at  once  acts  upon  the  lever,  and,  con- 
sequently, turns  off  the  gas.  In  the  bowl,  therefore,  a certain 
quantity  of  quicksilver  is  placed— just  sufficient  to  balance  the 
lever  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  stands  at  106°.  Should  it, 
however,  from  any  cause,  become  liable  to  higher  or  lower  heat, 
such  variation  is  immediately  checked  by  the  extra  pressure 
upon  the  quicksilver  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  water, 
thus  forcing  it  into  the  bowl,  and  acting  upon  the  tap  ; or,  on 
the  other  hand,  lower  temperature  causes  the  water  to  contract, 
the  quicksilver  is  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  the 
bowl  rises  upwards,  when  the  tap  is  gradually  turned  on. 

Then  came  the  machine  of  Penman,  in  which  the  eggs 
were  heated  from  top  contact  with  indiarubber  over  which  hot 
water  flowed.  The  regulating  power,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory ; indeed,  this  machine  was  not  equal  to  the  mercurial 
regulator  of  Boyle,  and  although  it  took  the  prize  at  the 
London  Dairy  Show,  in  1877,  it  failed  altogether  at  the 
Hemel  Hempstead  Tournament  in  the  following  year. 

Next  came  Christy’s  Hydro-Incubator,  which  was,  prac- 
tically, without  any  system  of  regulation  of  temperature, 
but  which  seems  to  have  done,  in  some  hands,  a great  deal 
of  work.  In  this  machine,  the  eggs  were  placed  in  a drawer 
beneath  a hot-water-tank,  the  water  in  which  was  heated  by 
circulating  through  a small  boiler  outside,  and  placed  over  a 
lamp.  This  machine  is  now  superseded  by  the  same  maker’s 
Thermostatic  Incubator  (Pig.  39),  which  is  a great  improvement 
as  to  form,  and  Is  fitted  with  a metal  band  for  regulation  of 
the  temperature.  The  incubator  resembles  a square  wooden 
case  upon  four  legs.  In  the  upper  portion  is  an  iron  water-tank 
(u  u),  which  is  connected,  by  means  of  two  copper  pipes  (e  e), 
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with  a small  circulating  boiler  (h)  fitted  outside.  The  water 
passes,  by  the  lower  pipe,  into  the  boiler,  where  it  is  heated, 


FIG.  89.— Christy's  Thermostatic  Incubator. 


and  returns  to  the  tank  through  the  upper  pipe,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.  This  water  is  heated  by  a lamp  (o),  which  is  httea 
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with  a metal  chimney,  in  which  the  boiler  is  fixed.  A broad 
convex  collar  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  chimney,  at  s, 
which  is  made  so  as  to  admit  as  little  air  as  possible.  This 
lamp  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Christy  to  bum  perfectly  steady,  and 
without  smell.  The  lamp  is  fixed  by  a metal  screen  (i),  and 
is  provided  with  a wooden  slide  (p),  which  enables  the  lamp 
to  be  pushed  close  into  the  chimney.  Between  the  tank  and 
the  eggs  is  an  air  chamber,  in  which  the  thermostatic  band 
(q)  is  fixed.  This  band  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  metal, 
the  top  one  being  of  zinc,  and  the  bottom  one  of  tinned  iron. 
These  are  fixed  together,  and  therefore  the  zinc,  which  has 
the  larger  power  of  expansion,  is  unable  to  expand  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  as  it  would  do  under  other  conditions.  The 
band  is,  therefore,  bent  at  the  left-hand  angle,  where  the 
expansive  action  of  the  zinc  is  directed  into  straightening 
itself.  As,  however,  one  end  is  a fixture  upon  a piece  of  non- 
conducting material,  the  only  possible  action  is  at  the  opposite 
end;  and  when  subjected  to  a certain  temperature — that  of 
about  104° — it  deflects  dowmvards  by  the  force  of  its  own 
expansion,  this  action  being  caused  by  a rise  of  as  little  as  2°. 
The  perpendicular  rod  (o),  connected  with  it  is  then  drawn 
down,  and  the  valve  (a)  is  at  once  opened,  ventilating  and 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air-chamber  by  means  of  the 
air  shaft  (b).  The  regulating  band  is  seen  at  q,  and  may 
be  seen  in  action  when  the  temperature  necessitates  the 
opening  of  the  valve.  The  dotted  line  above  the  band  shows 
where  it  rests  when  the  machine  is  cold,  d is  a screw  which 
enables  the  operator  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  band  still 
more  closely.  The  ventilation  of  the  incubator  is  arranged  so 
that  a current  can  be  continually  distributed  through  the  egg- 
drawer.  Air  enters  at  the  aperture  l,  and,  when  it  becomes 
too  heated,  passes  up  the  shaft  (b),  as  explained  above.  A 
thermometer  is  fixed  at  n,  showing  the  temperature  outside 
the  machine  without  the  necessity  of  opening  the  drawer. 
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There  is  also  a thermometer,  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  machine, 
which  shows  the  heat  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  eggs  are  moistened  by  a vessel  (t),  which  fits  round 
and  beneath  the  egg- drawer.  A piece  of  coarse  canvas  covers 
the  space  at  the  sides  of  this  vessel,  and  it  dips  into  the  water 
all  round,  so  that,  as  the  canvas  is  always  wet,  the  air  passing 
through  absorbs  the  requisite  quantity  of  moisture.  The  valve 
at  the  top  of  the  machine  is  covered  with  a metal  screen  (e). 

Next  came  the  incubator  invented  and  exhibited  by  Cash- 
more,  which  won  second  prize  at  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Tour- 
nament, the  temperature  of  the  egg-drawer  during  the  twenty- 
one  days’  trial  varying  between  96°  and  104°,  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  eggs  being  hatched.  The  heat  was  maintained 
by  a benzoline  lamp,  or  by  gas,  acting  upon  a water-tank,  and 
the  regulating  power  was  based  upon  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  water,  which,  upon  expansion,  acted,  by  means  of 
a rod,  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

We  well  remember  the  simple  incubator  of  James  Watson, 
having  awarded  a prize  to  his  collection  at  Dublin.  The 
‘ Scotia  ’ machine  is  a very  cheap  and  simple  one,  but,  as  it 
has  no  regulator,  demands  much  greater  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  operator.  The  water  is  heated  by  means  of 
paraffin  lamps,  and  the  egg-drawer,  which  is  placed  between 
them,  is  provided  with  earth,  kept  moist,  and  straw  only. 

Next  comes  the  machine  of  Voitellier  (Fig.  40),  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  upon  the  Continent,  which  is  also  a hydro- 
incubator of  the  Christy  type.  The  eggs,  however,  lie  in  a 
nest  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  are  protected  from  the 
outside  temperature  by  a pair  of  glass  lids,  or  windows,  through 
which  they  and  the  thermometer  can  be  seen.  The  hot  water 
is  contained  in  a circular  tank,  but  neither  regulation  nor 
ventilation  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  M.  Voitellier,  who 
disbelieves  in  top  heat,  claims  that  a round  nest  is  superior  to 
a square  drawer,  as,  in  the  latter,  the  eggs  lying  in  the  angles 
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do  not  receive  tlieir  due  proportion  of  heat ; he  also  contends 
that  they  are  dried  too  much  when  subject  to  top  heat  from  a 
metal  tank  ; and  that  drawers  are  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
they  require  greater  space,  are  liable  to  more  accidents,  and 


Fia.  40. — Voitellier’s  Incubator. 


mislead  the  operator,  who,  when  opening  them,  to  see  the 
thermometer,  immediately  admits  cold  air.  Drawers  also 
necessitate  the  thermometer  lying  in  a horizontal  position, 
which,  M.  Voitellier  believes,  militates  against  it  giving  exact 
indications.  For  the  purpose  of  turning  the  eggs,  M.  Voitel- 
lier provides  two  systems.  In  one  system  are  six  tray -like 
sections  of  a circle,  which  together  fit  the  ‘ nest  ’ of  the  incu- 
bator. One  of  these  trays,  when  filled  with  eggs,  may  be 
covered  with  another,  empty  one,  to  which  the  eggs  may  be 
transferred  by  simply  turning  the  two  in  the  hands.  In  the 
other  system,  the  eggs  lay  upon  a series  of  bars,  covered  with 
a length  of  cloth,  the  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a screw 

This  can  be  turned  from  the  outside  of  the  machine,  thus 
moving  every  egg. 

. Flg>  41  shows  M-  Voitellier’s  incubator-room  at  Mantes  • 
this  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  for  at  Cham,  near  Zug,’ 
!n  Wltzerland,  Mr‘  Pa8e>  the  owner  of  an  extensive  poultry 

m,  bas  a battery  of  machines  of  considerable  merit,  which 
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have  hatched  as  many  as  15,000  chickens  in  a season.  These 
incubators  were  made  to  the  design  of  Mr.  William  Page, 
who,  failing  with  every  special  machine  he  tried,  became 


quite  expert,  and  constructed  one  for  himself,  which  answered 
very  well.  The  whole  of  his  machines  are  heated  by  a large 
boiler,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  hot- water  pipes. 
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Ihe  hot- water  system  is  carried  to  the  little  runs  in  a glass- 
roofed  house  which  serves  instead  of  an  artificial  mother.  We 
have  visited  this  farm  upon  three  occasions,  and  have  found 
it  the  only  veritable  poultry  farm  of  which  we  ever  heard. 

Another  machine  worked  upon  the  ‘ Hydro  ’ system  is  that 
of  Assinare,  of  Lausanne,  which  in  most  respects  resembles  the 
first  machine  of  Christy.  Eduard  Lohr,  of  Hanover,  exhibited 
a hundred-egg  incubator  at  the  International  Exhibition,  at 
Hamburg,  in  1883,  which  we  examined.  This  consisted  of  a 
square  case,  provided  with  a window  in  the  front,  and  the 

eggs  were  heated  from  the  top  and  sides  by  means  of  a hot- 
water  tank. 


At  the  Danish  Exhibition,  in  the  same  year,  we  noticed  a 
useful  machine  made  by  Selmer,  of  Aarhus.  In  this  incubator 
the  temperature  was  regulated  by  quicksilver,  which  at  104° 
rose,  and,  by  its  action  upon  a lever,  admitted  cold  air. 

Mr.  Henry  Tomlinson,  of  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham,  has 
tor  long  made  an  automatic  incubator  of  considerable  merit- 
and  Mr.  James  Stocks,  of  Birmingham,  has  invented  a machine 
in  which  both  bottom  and  top  heat  are  supplied. 

It  was  not  for  a considerable  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  machines  referred  to  above  that  Mr.  Hearson  discovered 
the  system  of  regulation  which  he  has  applied  to  his  incubators 
His  system  is  based  upon  the  expansion  of  liquids  at  the 
oiling  pornt  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  point  varies  in 
. eient  liquids,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  and  mercury  the 
inventor  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  producing,  evidently  bv 
combination,  a liquid  which  would  boil  at  104°.  The  conmo 

" thiS  Ktd  * "r-  ■ -ret,  but  it  has  rzn 
ed  for  a considerable  time  with  absolute  success  It  will  be 
understood  by  the  ordinary  reader  that,  if  a vessel  is  filled  with 
water,  and  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  it  will,  unless  par- 

of  21“/.  VuT  T b«rSt  UP°"  b“ng  Subjected  t0  a temperature 
212  , but  rf  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  inclosed 

P 
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happens  to  be  flexible,  it  will  expand  considerably.  The 
capsule  used  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  in  Hearson’s  incu- 
bator is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  hermetically-sealed 


vessel,  composed  of  brass.  It  incloses  a small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  referred  to  ; and  this,  when  subjected  to  a temperature 
of  104°,  at  once  boils,  and  expands  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
flexible  vessel  filled  with  water.  This  capsule  is  flat,  and  is 
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fixed  upon  a small  table  in  the  space  between  the  egg-drawer 
and  the  tank  of  the  incubator,  where  it  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  42)  at  s.  The  incubator  resembles  a square  box, 
with  a tank  at  the  top  (a  a),  and  the  eggs  at  the  bottom, 
resting  in  a nest  (k),  or  tray  (b,  b),  which  is  placed  above 
the  water-tray  (c,  c).  It  is  heated  by  means  of  gas,  or  a 
peti  oleum  lamp  (t),  but  not  exactly  upon  the  systems  adopted 
in  the  machines  previously  described.  The  heat  from  the 
lamp  ascends  through  a chimney,  or  flue-pipe  (l,  l),  which 
turns  at  right  angles  a little  above  the  lamp,  and  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  machine ; it  also  continues  upwards,  as 
shown  at  v,  the  top  being  covered  by  a damper  (f).  When  the 
lamp  is  lit,  the  heat,  unable  to  find  its  way  out  at  f,  is 
carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  flue  (l)  ; but  im- 
mediately this  wave  of  heat  arrives  at  a certain  point,  the 
clamper  is  opened  by  the  regulator,  and  it  is  immediately 
carried  outside,  not  passing  through  the  machine  at  all.  By 
this  means  the  temperature  is  lowered  at  once,  and  the  damper 
quickly  falls  into  its  place.  The  manner  in  which  the  damper 
is  moved  is  as  follows  :-A  thin  piece  of  stiff  wire  (o)  is  carried 
from  the  top  of  the  machine,  through  the  tank,  by  means  of  a 
tube,  until  it  reaches  the  capsule,  upon  which  it  rests ; but 
immediately  the  capsule  expands,  it  lifts  the  wire,  and’ this 
acting  upon  the  lever  (g)  at  once  raises  the  damper,  p is  a 
screw  and  h a small  lead  weight  which  enables  the  operator  to 
regulate  the  temperature  at  which  he  desires  the  capsule  to  act. 
n is  a thermometer  for  showing  the  temperature  in  the  tank 
and  B is  the  tube  by  which  the  tank  is  filled  with  water.  The 
ho  es  at  n are  for  ventilation,  fresh  air  entering  the  machine 
at  the  three  spaces  shown  at  d.  The  tank  is  packed  in  non- 
onductmg  material,  shown  at  m.  The  residual  products  of 
combustion  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  flue  (w).  In 
piac  ice  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  generally  turned  a little 
ig  erthan  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  against 

p 2 
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a fall  in  temperature  of  tire  external  air.  There  is  no  danger 
in  this,  for  the  surplus  heat  is  all  carried  out  from  the 
chimney  (v). 

An  incubator  has  been  made  for  some  years  by  Mr.  John 
Owen,  but  in  this  case  a regulator  is  not  used.  The  machine 
is  practically  a hydro-incubator,  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the 
tank  being  maintained  by  a paraffin  lamp,  or  gas.  The 
machine  is  in  the  form  of  a square  box  standing  upon  four 
legs.  The  tank  is  filled  by  pouring  in  water  at  the  top,  and  the 
same  aperture  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which  varies  considerably  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  In  front  is  a gauge  to  assist  the  operator  in  ascer- 
taining when  the  tank  is  sufficiently  full.  The  lamp  is  placed 
in  a receptacle  at  the  right-hand  side,  thus  preventing  the 
necessity  of  continually  taking  out  water  and  refilling  the  old 
hydraulic  incubator.  The  withdrawal  tap  is  at  the  bottom, 
just  over  the  egg-drawer,  and  the  temperature  shown  by  water 
taken  from  this  tap,  as  well  as  by  the  water  at  the  top  of  the 
tank,  is  an  indication  of  how  the  machine  is  working.  Mr. 
Owen  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  machme  every 
twelve  hours.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  we  should 
question  very  much  whether  still  more  attention  than  this  is 
not  necessary.  Moisture  is  afforded  by  means  of  two  trays 
below  the  egg-drawer,  which  are  filled  with  clean  sand,  or  earth 
which  has  been  previously  baked  to  ‘ destroy  any  impurities 
which  may  exist.’  The  inventor,  however,  states  that  water 
may  be  used  if  it  is  replaced  every  twelve  hours.  The  bottom 
of  the  egg-drawer  itself  is  of  perforated  zinc  ; thus,  moisture  is 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  eggs,  which  lie  upon  a 
blanket.  Ventilators  are  provided,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
they  should  be  closed  for  the  first  seven  days,  the  eggs  being 
aired  by  placing  the  drawer  on  the  top  of  the  machme.  Mr. 
Owen  thinks  it  necessary  to  change  the  eggs  about  the  drawer, 
in  order  that  all  may  obtain  the  advantage  of  position,  if  any 
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there  be  ; and  that  they  should  be  turned  regularly.  To  this 
end  he  suggests  that  every  egg  should  be  marked  with  figures, 
such  as  1,  2,  8,  4,  round  the  diameter,  commencing  with  the 
figure  1,  which  is  shown  on  every  egg.  When  they  are  slightly 
turned,  figure  2 will  show  in  each  instance,  and  then  figure  3, 
and  so  on. 

An  extremely  simple  machine,  exhibited  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show,  in  1885,  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Tyler,  is  called 
the  ‘ Island-Nest.’  Its  chief  merits  are  its  low  price,  the 


Fig.  43. — The  Island-Neat. 


fact  that  it  can  be  converted  into  an  artificial  mother,  and  the 
system  of  regulating  the  temperature,  which,  although  neither 
so  certain  nor  ingenious  as  that  employed  in  the  regulators 
which  have  been  referred  to,  is  probably  useful,  and  certainly 
meritorious.  The  incubator  itself  is  similar  in  shape  to  those 
previously  described.  There  is  a tank  over  the  eggs,  which  is 
heated  by  a lamp  at  the  side  ; and  the  inventors  state,  in  their 
instructions  for  working,  that  the  water  should  always  be 
boiling,  and  the  tank  full.  They  claim  that  it  is  necessary, 
m order  to  hatch  with  success,  that  the  nest  (j)  should  be  as 
nearly  like  the  natural  nest  of  the  hen,  as  she  makes  it  in  the 
hedgerow,  as  possible ; and,  to  this  end,  they  provide  a 
receptacle  (d),  filled  with  sand  (a),  and  covered  with  finely 
cut  hay.  This  nest  is  placed  in  a reservoir  made  of  zinc  (h), 
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the  latter  being  afterwards  filled  with  water,  so  that,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  materials  are  quite  damp,  and  the  eggs 
are  laid  in.  The  space  in  the  machine  below  the  tank  is 
larger  than  usual,  and  on  each  side  are  a number  of  flanges. 
If,  for  instance,  the  nest  with  the  eggs  is  hung  upon  the  bottom 
flanges,  and  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  too  low,  it  is  re- 
moved a stage  higher,  and  can,  if  necessary,  he  lifted  to  the 
top  flange,  when  it  will  receive  a maximum  amount  of  heat. 
The  lamp  is  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  tank  is  a common 
circulating  boiler.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  43 ) , the  eggs  are 
shown  at  F,  in  the  nest,  resting  on  the  flange  g,  and  the  water 
bottom  is  shown  at  c,  the  large  arrows  denoting  the  manner 
in  which  the  eggs  are  ventilated. 

Among  the  numerous  American  machines — we  are  in- 
formed that  there  are  at  least  thirty  different  makes— we  have 
selected  the  following  for  description.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  ‘ Perfect  Hatcher  ’ state  that  most  of  their  orders  are  for 
large  establishments,  with  hatching  capacity  of  from  3000 
to  10,000  eggs  at  a time.  They  claim  that  the  three  great 
essentials  of  a perfect  incubator  are  heat,  moisture,  and 
ventilation.  The  ‘ Perfect  Hatcher  ’ is  made  of  wood,  paper, 
galvanised  iron,  iron  gas-pipe,  copper,  brass,  glass,  silver, 
indiarubber,  and  steel.  The  case  is  made  of  kiln-dried 
wood,  and  combined  with  paper,  and  dead-air  space  of  one 
inch  enveloping  the  entire  machine.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
combination  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  heat  and  cold 
of  any  known  method,  and  its  non-conducting  power  is  so 
great,  that  you  can  place  the  Hatcher  in  a room  where  the 
temperature  averages  50°  and  regulate  it.  The  temperature 
may  there  fall  to  zero,  or  go  up  to  90°,  the  Hatcher  maintaining 
a perfectly  uniform  heat  in  the  egg-cliamber.  The  regulating 
apparatus  is  not  attached  to  the  wood,  hut  to  the  iron  part  o 
the  machine,  which  is  the  very  best  conductor  of  heat  and 
P0ld  in  existence.  The  application  of  heat  is  by  hot  water  m 
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a galvanised  iron  tank,  and  the  heat  is  deflected  to  the  eggs, 
giving  them  a top  heat,  as  applied  by  the  hen.  The  tank  pro- 
vides a perfect  circulation  of  the  water,  without  which  a 
uniform  heat  is  impossible.  Water  may  be  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  but  if  it  does  not  circulate  it  will  not  impart 
the  proper  heat.  After  circulating  through  the  tank,  it  passes 
downwards,  through  pipes  at  the  rear  end,  and  then  through 
others,  situated  14in.  below  the  tank,  and  back  again  to  the 
boiler,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  These  lower  pipes  serve 
three  distinct  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  complete  the 
circulatory  system.  The  regulating  agent  is  electricity,  and 
its  action  is  as  follows  : — There  are  two  regulating  screws  on 
the  right  hand,  while  on  the  left  hand  is  the  clockwork 
and  lever  connected  with  the  lamp.  In  the  centre  is  the  box 
containing  the  battery,  and  in  front  is  the  ventilator.  When 
the  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  reaches  a temperature  of  104°, 
you  turn  on  the  left  screw  until  it  strikes  the  lever,  thereby 
completing  the  circuit.  The  magnet  pulls  down  the  armature, 
releasing  the  clock,  which  instantly  moves,  opens  the  ventilator, 
and  turns  down  the  lamp-flame,  thus  effectually  checking  the 
heat,  by  allowing  the  hot  air  to  escape,  and  shutting  off  the 
flame,  which  is  the  source  of  the  heat.  When  the  heat  lalls  a 
quarter  of  a degree,  you  turn  the  right-hand  screw  until  it 
strikes  the  lever  as  before.  The  opposite  circuit  is  completed, 
the  ventilators  close  again,  and  the  lamp-flame  is  turned  up. 
This  action  occurs  every  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  will  go  on 
indefinitely.  The  regulator  is  operated  by  two  electric  circuits, 
one  to  open,  and  the  other  to  close,  the  ventilators,  the  object 
being  to  save  battery  power.  When  the  circuit  is  completed, 
it  is  instantly  broken  again,  or  as  soon  as  the  clock  wheels 
move,  which  is  instantaneous  ; hence,  the  consumption  of 
battery  power  is  only  for  a second,  each  time  that  the  ventilator 
opens  or  closes.  The  application  of  moisture  is  by  means 
of  open  pans  of  water,  placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes  before 
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mentioned,  this  being  the  second  purpose  that  these  serve. 
These  pans  are  directly  under  the  egg-drawers,  the  hot  pipes 
warming  the  water  in  the  pans  sufficiently  to  cause  evaporation, 
to  overcome  the  dry  heat,  and  to  temper  and  soften  the  air 
of  the  egg-chamber.  When  the  ventilator  or  the  top  opens, 
which,  as  above  stated,  it  does  every  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  the 
pure  air  from  the  outside  rushes  in  at  the  bottom  ventilators, 
passes  over,  and  is  warmed  by,  the  hot  pipes,  and  then  upwards 
through  the  eggs,  and  out  of  the  top  ventilator.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  displaced  by  the  oxygen,  and,  becoming  heavier  than 
air,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  is  carried  out  by 
the  cross  currents  of  air  which  are  always  passing  through 
the  bottom  ventilators  when  those  above  are  closed.  The  egg- 
cliamber  is  14in.  in  depth,  the  object  of  which  is  twofold  : 1st, 
it  allows  a large  air  space,  by  which  the  air  can  be  kept  of  a 
purer  quality  ; 2nd,  it  admits  of  an  important  principle — viz. 
the  practicability  of  maintaining  different  degrees  of  heat  in 
the  various  drawers,  but  all  in  the  same  chamber.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is,  that  eggs  can  be  placed  in  at  any  time- 
in  fact,  they  can  be  placed  in  every  day,  chickens  hatching  at 
the  same  time. 

The  * Favourite  ’ is  another  excellent  incubator,  which  is 
largely  used  in  America.  This  is  not  unlike  the  last-named 
in  some  points.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water  in  a gal- 
vanised iron  tank,  attached  to  which  is  a copper  heater,  the 
lamp  chimney  being  a copper  flue  passing  directly  through 
the  water.  The  eggs  are  warmed  by  top  contact,  the  tank 
being  immediately  above.  The  water,  after  circulating  through 
the  tank,  passes  down  through  pipes  at  the  corners,  and  then 
through  a coil  of  pipes  which  encircle  the  space  in  the  bottom 
egg-drawer  directly  beneath  the  evaporating  pan.  It  then  enters 
the  bottom  of  the  heater,  is  reheated,  and  returned  to  the  tank, 
completing  an  entire  circuit.  Moisture  is  afforded  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  described  in  the  ‘Perfect  Hatcher.’  The 
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regulator  consists  of  a group  of  bars  in  the  egg-chamber,  these 
being  composed  of  a material  very  sensitive  to  temperature. 
It  graduates  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  opens  and  closes  the 
ventilator.  It  is  regulated  by  a thumbscrew  on  the  top  of  the 
machine,  which  permits  the  egg-chamber  to  be  maintained  at 
any  particular  temperature.  When  adjusted,  the  expansion 
bars  are  affected  by  the  heat,  and,  acting  upon  an  escape 
lever,  release  an  arm  which  passes  from  one  side  of  the  lever 
to  the  other,  turning  down  the  flame,  opening  the  ventilator, 
and  allowing  the  hot  air  to  escape  from  the  egg-chamber.  A 
reverse  action  does  not  take  place  until  the  heat  has  fallen 
nearly  a degree.  This  movement  takes  place  every  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  and  continues  by  means  of  power  which  is 
transmitted  by  a simple  weight.  There  is  neither  clockwork 
nor  battery  in  the  ‘ Favourite.’ 

The  ‘Eureka’  is  a machine  manufactured  by  Campbell, 
of  West  Elizabeth,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  provided  with  a 
galvanised  iron  tank,  and  copper  boiler  and  pipes,  working 
upon  a principle  common  to  almost  all  machines ; but,  in 
addition,  there  are  two  features  which  are  especially  valuable. 
One  is  the  regulator,  which  appears  to  be  almost  identical 
with  that  in  Christy’s  machine,  and  has  now  been  in  use — 
having  proved  highly  successful — for  some  years.  This  is  a 
bar,  made  of  an  expansive  metal,  connected  with  a damper 
over  the  lamp,  in  such  a way  as  to  close  and  open  it  as 
the  temperature  rises  or  falls.  The  other  feature  is  a self- 
regulating egg-turner,  which  consists  of  a clock,  placed,  in  a 
case,  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  which  is  claimed  to  do 
its  work  thoroughly  well.  The  inventors  state  that,  of  4000 
eggs,  turned  every  twelve  hours,  the  result  was  a hatching  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs ; while,  of  4500  eggs  turned 
every  six  hours,  87  per  cent,  were  hatched. 

The  ‘ New  Centennial  Incubator,’  another  American 
machine,  is  claimed  to  be  made  upon  the  lines  of  the  original 
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‘ Centennial  ’ and  the  ‘ Acme.’  It  is  provided  with  a regulator 
(stated  to  be  new,  and  entirely  different  from  that  in  any  other 
machine  ; but  we  believe  it  to  be  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  ‘ Eureka’),  regulating  the  lamp  to  the  required  heat,  the 
flame  varying  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  44),  extremely  simple  in 
manufacture,  the  tank,  which  is  of  galvanised  sheet  iron, 
being  heated,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a lamp  on  the  outside. 
The  regulator  can  be  adjusted  to  give  any  degree  of  heat.  A 


Fig.  44.— The  New  Centennial  Incubator. 


current  of  air  enters  the  machine  close  to  the  tank,  is  heated 
before  it  reaches  the  eggs,  and  is  then  drawn  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  egg-chamber,  and  carried  out  of  the  machine. 
There  is  an  evaporating  pan  for  the  supply  of  moisture,  this 
receiving  a gentle  heat  from  the  return  flue,  and  supplying 
constant  vapour  under  the  eggs.  The  eggs  themselves  are  laid 
in  trays,  which  are  turned,  automatically,  in  a few  seconds, 
once  in  every  six  hours.  This  incubator  is  provided  with  a 
chicken  nursery  under  the  egg-chamber,  in  which  newly- 
hatched  chickens  can  be  kept  for  a week  or  more.  It  is  heated 
by  the  flue  which  carries  the  hot  water  from  the  tank  back  to 
the  boiler,  and  the  chickens  are  heated  from  above,  not  from 
below. 

The  most  primitive  incubator  of  which  we  have  heard  is 
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that  known  as  the  ‘ Jaques,’  produced  at  Metuchen,  New 
Jersey,  and  illustrated  at  Fig.  45.  As  this  can  be  made  by 
almost  any  fairly  ingenious  person,  a description  is  here  given. 
It  appears  necessary  to  run  the  machine  for  some  days  before 
it  is  entrusted  with  the  eggs,  that  the  operator  may  be  fully 
able  to  control  it  by  practice.  The  eggs  should  be  moistened 
slightly  every  day  by  sprinkling  warm 
water  upon  them,  and  after  the  sixth 
day  they  should  be  turned  daily.  In 
making  the  machine,  the  following 
articles  are  required:  A good  sugar 
barrel ; a round  tin  clothes  boiler  about 
12in..  deep  ; a shallow  tin  milk  pan, 
and  a kerosene  lamp,  with  chimney. 

Have  a barrel  without  a head  ; place 
in  it  the  boiler,  which  must  be  in 
diameter  nearly  the  size  of  the 
barrel,  so  that  it  can  be  supported 
in  its  place  by  its  rim  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  barrel.  The  pan  must  be  of  such  a size  as,  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  boiler,  will  leave  a space  of  about  5in. 
between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  solder  the  pan  in  this  position.  The  space  between  the 
pan  and  the  boiler  must  be  filled  with  water,  which  can  be 
done  by  punching  a small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pan,  near 
the  top,  and  inserting  a funnel.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  refill  for  three  weeks,  as  the  evaporation  is  slow.  There 
should  be  a door  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  near  the  bottom, 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  placing  of  the  lamp  under 
the  boiler.  The  outside  of  the  barrel  must  be  covered 
with  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  paper,  well  pasted  on,  to 
secure  heat  being  maintained.  Next  bore  two  1-inch  holes 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  one  on  each  side,  with  tubes 
running  from  them  to  the  base  of  the  burner  of  the  lamp,  in 
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order  that  the  lamp  may  have  a supply  of  oxygen  to  support 
the  flame.  Then  make  three  ^-inch  holes  near  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  The  cover  must  be  lined 
and  wadded,  so  that  it  will  fit  tight  to  the  boiler — then  the 
heat  cannot  escape  ; and  a hole  must  be  cut  in  the  cover 
(Sin.  x 4in.),  with  a piece  of  glass  pasted  over  it.  Directly 
under  this  place  the  thermometer  (which  can  lie  on  the  upper 
shelf  of  eggs),  and  then  bore  two  1-inch  holes  through  the 
cover,  and  insert  a tin  tube  in  each,  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lating the  egg-chamber.  Inside  the  pan  is  the  egg-chamber, 
which  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  three  layers  of  eggs.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  cotton,  on  which  the 
first  layer  of  eggs  is  placed;  and  at  equal  distances  apart, 
around  the  edge  of  the  pan,  are  three  blocks  of  wood,  about 
2in.  square,  on  which  rests  a round  sieve  with  i-inch  or 
f-inch  meshes.  On  the  top  of  this  put  another  sieve,  larger 
than  the  first,  so  that  the  rim  of  the  lower  one  will  support  it. 
The  bottoms  of  the  sieves  are  covered  with  some  light  mate- 
rial, so  that  the  heat  can  pass  up  through  it.  The  tubes  to 
supply  the  lamp  with  air  can  be  made  by  wrapping  a piece  of 
hardware  paper  round  a broom-handle  three  times,  and  pasting 
it  together : after  the  paste  becomes  dry,  slip  the  tube  off. 

Messrs.  Axford  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  have  for  some  years 
exhibited  what  they  call  their  ‘ Glass  Hen  and  National  In- 
cubator.’ The  same  firm  have  more  recently  manufactured  a 
battery  of  incubators,  which  has  frequently  been  exhibited  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  from  which  live  chickens 
are  sold  as  fast  as  hatched,  in  many  instances  as  many  as 
700  being  sold  in  a single  day.  This  machine  is  worked  in 
a similar  manner  to  one  or  two  of  those  already  described, 
but  its  peculiarity  is,  that  a boiler  is  placed  between  two 
stacks  of  machines  in  the  large  sizes,  four  incubators  being 
placed,  one  above  the  other,  on  either  side. 

The  ‘ White  Mountain  Incubator  ’ is  an  exceedingly 
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ingenious  machine,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
regulator  is  as  perfect  as  those  based  upon  the  thermostatic 
system.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  46)  the  water  in  the  boiler 
(i)  is  seen  to  be  heated  by  the  flame  from  the  lamp  (k).  Part 
of  the  chimney  extends  into  the  concave  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  but  very  little  of  the  heat 
is  lost.  The  water,  after  making  a circuit  of  the  tanks, 
is  brought  back  to  the  boiler  again,  where  it  is  re-heated, 


and  carried  by  the  pipes  (g,  h)  into  the  tanks.  The  tanks 
are  so  constructed,  that  the  parts  in  which  the  water  would 
naturally  be  colder  are  given  extra  circulation,  so  that  a uni- 
form temperature  is  obtained  ha  the  egg-drawer  below.  The 
main  tank  has  a tube  (f),  in  which  a thermometer  is  inserted, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  easily  be  seen. 
This  tank  covers  very  nearly  all  the  surface  above  the  egg- 
drawer.  The  bottom  of  the  egg-drawer  is  of  wire  netting,  this 
providing  free  circulation  of  air  in  all  parts  of  the  drawer. 
At  the  left  of  the  door  are  certain  parts  auxiliary  to  the 
machine  proper.  First,  against  p is  a narrow  tank,  running 
the  width  of  the  machine.  This  is  supplied  with  water  direct 
from  the  boiler  beneath,  and,  warmed  by  it,  is  an  end  drawer, 


Fig.  46. — The  White  Mountain  Incubator. 
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in  which  the  eggs  are  placed  to  be  warmed  to  the  temperature 
of  the  main  drawer.  Eggs  that  are  about  ready  to  hatch  are 
also  placed  here,  and  the  chicks  remain  until  they  are  dry  and 
strong.  Beneath  the  end  drawer  is  the  moisture-chamber 
(against  m).  In  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  is  a shallow  pan, 
into  which  water  is  constantly  dropping  from  the  small  re- 
servoir (s)  on  the  top  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  the  water  rises 
to  such  a point  in  the  moisture-pan,  it  drops  into  a small  tank 
beneath  the  machine,  whence  it  can  be  emptied  into  the  tank 
(s)  whenever  the  water  has  run  out.  All  the  air  that  enters 
the  egg-chamber  first  enters  the  moisture-chamber,  and  be- 
comes thoroughly  moisture-laden.  It  is  then  carried  into  the 
egg-chamber  and  distributed,  making  its  exit  at  the  ventilator 
and  also  through  the  large  tube  at  d,  whenever  the  valve  is 
open.  The  parts  of  the  regulator  are  shown  by  b,  a battery;  z 
and  G,  the  two  poles  of  the  battery  ; and  m,  an  electro-magnet. 
The  tube  (x)  on  the  end  of  the  machine  extends  into  the  egg- 
chamber.  This  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  into  it  one  of 
the  battery  wires  extends,  together  with  a connecting  wire  (e). 
As  soon  as  the  mercury  rises  to  the  point  at  which  e is  set, 
making  the  circuit,  the  electro-magnet  (m)  becomes  a magnet, 
and  pulls  down  the  armature  (a),  which  is  suspended  from  the 
roller  (r),  bringing  forward  the  long  lever  (l),  which  in  turn 
opens  the  valve  at  d,  and  keeps  it  open  until  the  mercury  falls 
away  from  e,  thus  breaking  the  circuit,  when  the  valve  at 
once  falls  into  place  again.  The  temperature  is  always  shown 
by  the  mercury  column,  which  extends  through  the  case, 
against  the  front  part  of  the  frame  on  which  e slides.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  setting  the  regulator  is  to  fasten  four  wires 
together,  and  put  the  battery  and  magnet  in  the  place  marked 

for  them.  J is  the  boiler  tap. 

It  has  become  quite  common  to  use  artificial  mothers  in 
connection  with  the  incubator,  although  this  is  not  necessary, 
for  we  have  known  highly  successful  breeders  who  preferred 
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to  place  the  chickens  they  had  hatched  under  hens  or  turkeys. 
The  mother,  however,  is  now  quite  common,  as  it  is  simple 
in  the  extreme,  and  obviates  much  trouble  and  difficulty, 
although  it  is  sometimes  found  anything  but  easy  to  teach  the 
chickens  to  feed.  There  are  various  types  of  mothers,  but 
they  all  work  upon  the  same  system,  being  heated  either  from 
a reservoir,  or  boiler  of  hot  water,  which  is  fixed  either  at  the 
end,  the  top,  or  the  end  and  sides  of  the  machine.  In  some 
cases,  strips  of  carpet,  flannel,  or  cloth  are  hung  from  the  top 
of  the  interior  of  the  mother,  but  upon  the  whole  we  prefer 


Fig.  47. — Voitellier’s  Artificial  Mother. 


that  there  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind— nothing,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  warmth  created  by  the  hot  water.  We  have 
known  some  of  the  most  successfully  reared  birds  kept  in  their 
early  stages  next  to  an  ordinary  4-inch  hot-water  pipe  in  a 
greenhouse,  with  no  other  protection  than  an  old  box ; and 
although  some  makers  have  attempted  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  hen’s  body-covering,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  has  any  influence  in  better  warming  or  nourishing  the 
chickens. 

Voitellier’s  Artificial  Mother  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
is  easily  taken  to  pieces  for  transport  or  cleaning.  The  floor 
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and  sides  are  of  -wood,  and  there  are  tliree  openings,  one 
being  for  ventilation.  Tlie  bot  water  is  contained  in  a zinc 
tank,  which  is  placed  above  the  chickens,  and  embedded  in 
sawdust.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the  chickens’  apartment  are 
covered  with  strips  of  velvet. 

Christy’s  Foster  Mother  is  shown  at  Fig.  48.  It  is  some- 
what upon  the  old  system,  but  has  been— as  most  artificial 


Fig.  48.— Christy’s  Foster  Mother. 


rearing  appliances  are — improved  and  modified.  Ciescent- 
formed  piping  is  now  used,  which  affords  a maximum  heating 
surface  with  a minimum  use  of  water.  The  internal  arrange- 


Fm.  49. Christy’s  Foster  Mother,  showing  Internal  Arrangements. 

ments  of  the  Foster  Mother  are  shown  at  Fig.  49.  The 
crescent-formed  pipe  is  shown  at  a,  this  being  above  the 
backs  of  the  chickens,  and  radiating  the  heat  upon  them.  The 
cistern  is  shown  at  b,  and  this  is  always  kept  half  full  of 
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water.  At  c is  shown  a screen,  at  the  back  of  the  Mother, 
within  which  are  the  lamp  and  circulating  pipes.  D shows  the 
door  through  which  the  lamp  is  removed.  Flannel  is  hung 
round  the  Mother,  and  this  is  shown  at  e.  There  is  a drawer 
(f)  at  the  hack,  which  is  taken  out  in  order  to  cleanse  the 
interior.  The  lamp  burns  for  twenty-four  hours,  maintaining 
a fairly  regular  temperature. 

Hearson’s  Foster  Mother  (Fig.  50)  is  ingenious,  and  has 
been  worked  with  success.  It  combines  the  hot  flue  and  the  hot- 
water  systems  of  heating  the  chicken  apartment,  maintaining 
the  advantages,  without  the  faults,  of  either.  A paraffin  lamp 


Fig.  50. — Hearsou’s  Foster  Mother. 

is  used  outside  the  machine,  the  heat  from  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  water  by  means  of  a circulating  flue  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  incubator  made  by  the  same  firm.  The 
Mother  takes  to  pieces  for  packing  into  a small  space,  is 
well  made,  and  is  provided  with  glass  and  wire-covered  runs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

As  poultry  fanciers  and  breeders  have  generally  made  a 
practice  of  treating  the  various  ailments  of  their  birds  them- 
selves, a work  of  this  kind  would  not  be  complete  without  it 
contained  some  directions  calculated  to  assist  those  who  refer 
to  it.  We  therefore  offer  a few  succinct  remarks  upon  each 
form  of  disease,  and  suggest  some  practical  remedies  which 
have  been  found  successful  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  a primary  condition  of  health,  and 
any  irregularity  is  quickly  followed  by  some  form  of  sickness. 
Cold,  damp,  dirt,  and  foul  air,  are  all  active  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  health.  The  first  two  prevent  a normal  circu- 
lation in  the  affected  parts,  and  the  last  two  poison  the  blood, 
developing  roup,  abscesses,  and  other  fatal  diseases.  The 
whole  of  these  agents  also  affect  the  nervous  system,  depressing 
the  brain  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  affecting  the  lungs 
and  the  mucous  membrane  ; more  especially  the  passage  of 
dirt,  or  dirty  food,  through  the  crop.  Some  diseases  among 
poultry  are  so  common,  and  their  nature  so  well  understood, 
that  many  capable  amateurs— men  who  fairly  understand  the 
physiology  of  the  fowl — prescribe  and  use  then-  own  remedies. 
Others,  again  without  any  thought  as  to  cause  and  effect, 
use  the  medicines  prescribed  in  any  poultry  book  ; or,  if  they 
do  not  possess  one,  adopt  the  old  familiar  remedy— rue  an 
butter— which,  according  to  tradition,  cures  all  the  diseases  o 

poultry. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  great  length  either  with  the 
description  of  poultry  diseases  in  general,  their  diagnosis,  or 
the  prescribed  remedies  for  them,  but  to  deal  concisely  with  a 
few  of  those  complaints  which  better  present  possibility  of 
cure  at  the  hands  of  the  poultry  breeder.  To  write  minutely 
upon  the  remainder  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time,  for  a long 
experience  has  shown  us  that  there  is  little  success  to  be 
attained  in  the  treatment  of  poultry  when  they  are  once 
attacked  with  the  majority  of  specific  diseases  ; and  that  with 
others,  although  a bird  may  be  cured  after  a considerable 
waste  of  time  and  money,  it  is  subsequently  useless  either 
for  consumption  or  exhibition  purposes.  A mere  ailment, 
promptly  attended  to,  will  usually  yield  to  Nature  and  good 
management,  but  an  absolute  disease  is  something  of  quite  a 
different  character. 

The  following  is  a list  of  medicines  which  will  be  found 
useful  in  a poultry  yard,  and  which  should  be  always  kept  at 
hand,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  purchased  much  more 
cheaply  in  large  than  in  small  quantities  : 


Calomel. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Carbolisecl  oil. 

Castor  oil. 

Caustic  (nitrate  of  silver). 
Cayenne  pepper. 

Chalk  (prepared),  for  diarrhoea. 
Charcoal. 

Chlorate  of  potash. 

Chlorinated  soda. 

Cocoa-nut  oil. 

Cod-liver  oil  capsules. 

Condy’s  Fluid. 

Ground  ginger. 


Jeyes’  Fluid. 

Laudanum.  The  bottle  containing 
this  should  be  labelled  ‘ Poison.’ 
Parrish’s  Syrup  of  Phosphates. 
Permanganate  of  potash  crystals. 
Ehubarb. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Sulphur  ointment. 

Tincture  of  iron. 

Tonic  pills. 

Turmeric  ointment. 

Vaseline. 

Zinc  ointment. 


For  the  guidance  of  our  readers  we  shall  class  the  ailments 
and  diseases  of  poultry  as  follows  : 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Lzmgs  and  Air  Passages.  — Gapes, 
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common  cold,  roup,  diphtheria,  bronchitis,  and  consumption 
of  the  lungs.  Of  these  complaints,  the  two  last-named  need 
no  description  in  a work  of  this  nature,  for  as  both,  in  prac- 
tice, are  incurable,  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  for  them,  or  to 
attempt  their  cure. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion. — Crop  bound, 
relaxed  crop,  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery. 

3.  Glandular  and  Skin  Diseases. — Scrofula,  white  comb, 
elephantiasis,  bad  moulting,  vermin,  &c. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — Apoplexy, 
paralysis,  vertigo,  deformities,  and  curvature  of  the  spine. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Limbs  : Wounds,  Fractures,  <£c. 
Broken  leg,  broken  beak;  wounds  upon  the  comb,  wattles, 
or  body  ; cramp,  bumble  foot,  and  corns. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Egg  Organs. 


1.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Passages.— Gapes.— 
There  is  no  disease  more  troublesome  among  young  chickens 
than  this  when  it  has  become  fairly  established.  It  attaches 
itself  with  great  pertinacity  to  some  yards,  though  it  is  quite 
unknown  in  others,  and,  indeed,  fortunately,  in  most.  Gapes 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  parasitic  diseases  to  which 
most  of  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  subject.  It  is  due  to  a 
parasite  which  enters  the  mouth  of  the  chicken,  and  esta- 
blishes itself  in  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  causing  the  bird  to 
gape  continually  in  its  efforts  to  dislodge  it.  Unless  the  bird 
is  unusually  strong,  or  the  parasite  is  removed,  it  speedily 
dies.  It  is  useless  to  adopt  medicinal  treatment,  but  high 
feeding  and  tonics  may  be  used  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  bird  Some  persons  have  succeeded  in  removmg  the 
gape-worm  by  passing  a small  barbed  feather  down  the  wind- 
Le  twisting,  and  withdrawing  it ; hut  this  is  generally  either 
dangerous  or  impracticable.  The  fumes  of  carbolic  acid  have 
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been  found  speedily  successful;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  suffocation  of  the  chicken,  which  must  necessarily 
inhale  the  gas  in  order  to  kill  the  worm.  A good  plan  is  to 
confine  the  chickens  in  a dry  pen,  with  a boarded  floor,  upon 
which  quicklime  is  strewn.  This  frequently  has  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  parasites. 

Gold,  or  Catarrh. — This  is  an  ailment  quite  as  common 
among  fowls  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  quite  as  easily 
remedied.  Warmth,  a dry  roost-house,  and  a change  of  food 
—which  should  be  stimulating  and  warm  — are  generally 
sufficient ; but  the  feeding  should  be  maintained  with  great 
regularity.  If  there  is  a running  at  the  nostrils,  the  injection 
of  a little  Condy’s  Fluid  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  will 
speedily  prove  effective. 

Roup. — This  disease  has  been  treated  of  at  great  length  by 
different  writers.  In  its  nature  it  is  midway  between  catarrh 
and  diphtheria,  for,  while  it  commences  with  the  symptoms  of 
a severe  cold,  it  runs,  if  unchecked,  into  a disease  which 
strongly  resembles  that  which  every  poultry  fancier  dreads. 
Whenever  there  is  a discharge  from  the  nostrils  which  is 
offensive,  immediate  action  should  be  taken,  and  the  bird 
isolated.  Its  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils  should  be  washed  with 
a solution  of  permanganate  of  soda,  or  diluted  Condy’s  Fluid, 
and  it  should  be  provided  with  rich  food,  given,  if  necessary, 
by  hand,  in  the  form  of  boluses.  Chopped  meat,  custard, 
cod-liver  oil  capsules,  and  tonic  pills,  may  all  be  used  with 
good  effect ; while  to  the  drinking-water  should  be  added  a few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron.  If  attention  is  not  given  to  a fowl 
affected  by  roup,  pus  speedily  forms  in  some  part  of  the  head 
— generally  between  the  nostrils  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  in  the  beak,  or 
in  the  eyes.  This  should  always  be  removed  with  care,  to 
prevent  the  blood  coming,  and  the  place  dressed  with  the  Fluid 
When  pus  is  abstracted,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  entirely 
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remove  the  substance  in  'which  it  appears  to  form,  otherwise 
it  will  usually  come  again.  Chlorinated  soda,  or  a solution 
of  carbolic  acid  (in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty),  is  also  useful 
in  checking  roup.  Where  a bird  is  badly  affected,  it  should, 
for  the  sake  of  the  others  in  the  yard,  be  killed,  inasmuch  as, 
although  it  may  be  cured — for  roup  is  not  so  dangerous  a disease 
as  diphtheria — it  is  seldom  or  never  of  any  subsequent  value. 
Roup  rarely  finds  fruitful  ground  in  the  system  of  a strong, 
vigorous  bird  ; the  more  fragile  breeds,  and  delicate  specimens 
of  other  varieties,  are  the  ones  principally  attacked.  Mr. 
Burnell,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  Dorkings, 
found  a mixture  of  copaiba  and  oil  of  cubebs  effective  ; twenty 
minims  of  the  mixture  were  put  into  a capsule,  and  three 
of  these  were  given  daily.  Another  breeder  suggests  the 
use  of  a very  common  remedy  for  a cold — tincture  of  aconite 
and  nitrate  of  potash — a teaspoonful  of  each  being  added  to  a 
pint  of  drinking-water.  In  bad  cases  he  gives,  in  addition, 
three  drops  of  the  tincture  twice  a day. 

Diphtheria. — There  is  no  disease  to  which  poultry  are 
subject  which  approaches  diphtheria  in  virulence  and  danger. 
A few  years  ago  it  was  extremely  prevalent,  and  was  dis- 
seminated about  the  country  through  the  medium  of  exhibi- 
tions. This  disease  is  so  contagious  that  a fowl  occupying 
a pen  next  to  an  affected  bird  is  almost  certain  to  catch  it. 
In  our  experience  of  diphtheria,  which  has  been  by  no  means 
slight,  we  have  found  that  severe  cases  are  almost  invariably 
fatal,  and  that  it  is  far  better,  both  for  the  sake  of  saving 
trouble,  and  preserving  other  birds  in  the  yard,  to  kill  and 
bury  the  affected  specimens  at  once.  So  great  is  the  danger 
of  carrying  disease  to  healthy  birds,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  an 
attendant  to  feed  or  touch  them  after  handling  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  complaint,  even  though  he  be  careful  to  wash 
his  hands  in  a disinfecting  fluid.  The  contagion  is  carried 
by  the  boots  and  clothes  of  a person  coming  in  contact  with 
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diseased  birds,  or  with  the  apartment  in  which  they  are 
confined;  and  the  result  of  our  experience  convinces  us  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  precaution  which  will  warrant  the  pre- 
servation of  birds  badly  affected  with  diphtheria,  however 
valuable  they  may  be.  Professor  Hill,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  this  subject,  says  that  the  disease  usually  com- 
mences with  general  debility,  followed  by  catarrhal  indica- 
tions, and  that  the  nostrils  and  eyes  subsequently  discharge 
a sanious  liquid,  while  a sticky  material  issues  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth.  This  is  certainly  often  the  case  ; but 
we  have  seen  numbers  of  cases  in  which  no  discharge  was 
observable  before  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane.  A 
bird,  apparently  well  one  day,  may,  on  the  next,  be  discovered 
with  the  tongue  and  mouth  almost  completely  enveloped  with 
a thick  yellow  membrane.  This  is  sometimes  removed  with 
great  difficulty,  causing  severe  bleeding,  and  the  mouth 
swabbed  with  dilute  nitrate  of  silver  ; but  all  such  cases  are 
fatal,  and  we  recommend  that  no  attempts  be  made  to  cure 
them.  In  the  first  stage  of  diphtheria,  the  specks  of  false 
membrane  may  be  removed  with  a wooden  spatula,  the  part 
cauterised,  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  subsequently  syringed 
with  permanganate  of  potash,  or  Condy’s  Fluid  ; the  system  of 
the  bird  should  also  be  thoroughly  sustained  with  cod-liver  oil 
capsules,  chopped  meat,  or  egg  and  milk.  The  great  point  is 
to  maintain  the  system  until  the  disease  has  run  its  course. 
The  bird  should  be  kept  in  a warm,  moist  apartment ; and, 
when  a number  of  specimens  are  being  attended  to  at  the  same 
time,  a fire  should  be  lit,  and  steam  constantly  disseminated 
through  the  room  by  means  of  a bronchitis  kettle.  Dr.  Hill 
recommends  that,  when  specks  appear  in  the  mouth,  the  parts 
should  be  painted  with  tannic  acid,  5grs.,  and  glycerine, 
loz. ; or  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  lOgrs.  to  the 
ounce.  Where  there  is  an  exudation  from  the  mouth,  there 
is  no  better  plan  than  to  continually  cleanse  the  latter  with 
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carbolic  acid  (one  part  to  fifty).  Chlorinated  soda  has  also 
been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  the  solution  being 
composed  of  one  part  to  ten.  When  diphtheria  appears  in 
a yard,  on  no  consideration  should  the  same  person  feed 
the  healthy  fowls  and  attend  to  the  diseased  ones.  The 
attendant  upon  the  healthy  birds  should,  every  night,  examine 
all  the  fowls  when  upon  the  perch,  and  remove  those  which 
show  the  faintest  indication  of  disease.  The  others  may, 
with  advantage,  be  regularly  disinfected,  by  means  of  carbolic 
acid  or  Jeyes  Fluid,  sprinkled  in  their  house,  and  by  using 
Condy’s  Fluid  to  mop  their  heads  and  mouths. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion. — Crop  Bound. — 
This  ailment  frequently  originates  from  an  abnormal  state  of 
■i  .\p  system  of  the  fowl.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  caused  by  a 
">•  stoppage,  which  prevents  the  food  taken  into  the  crop  passing 
into  the  stomach.  In  the  latter  case  the  bird  feels  hungry, 
fills  its  crop  with  food  of  any  kind,  and  is  still  unsatisfied.  Its 
continued  hunger  causes  it  to  eat  almost  everything  in  its  way, 
and  especially  the  straw  in  its  hamper,  when  it  is  en  route  to  or 
from  an  exhibition,  until  the  crop  becomes  as  hard  as  a ball, 
and  the  bird  is  scarcely  able  to  stand  from  general  debility. 
In  cases  in  which  the  crop  is  only  partially  bound,  a little 
warm  water  passed  into  it,  and  gently  moved  about  with  the 
hand,  will  frequently  remove  the  stoppage ; in  others,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  a bodily  removal  of  the  contents.  To 
this  end,  a slit  should  be  made  in  the  crop,  upon  its  upper 
surface.  A button-hook,  or  any  similar  instrument,  may 
then  be  passed  in,  and  the  materials — generally  hay,  straw, 
hair,  or  something  of  a similar  character — extracted,  piece 
by  piece,  until  the  crop  is  empty.  It  should  then  be  care- 
fully washed  out  with  warm  water,  preferably  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  Condy’s  Fluid,  after  which  the  bird  may  be  fed 
with  a few  pellets  of  soft  meal,  and  the  wound  stitched  up. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  operation,  as  there  are  two 
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membranes,  and  one  must  be  sewn  up  at  a time.  If  the  bird 
is  very  weak,  a spoonful  of  old  ale  may  be  given  e\ery  few 
hours  as  a tonic.  It  should,  moreover,  be  kept  in  a cage, 
upon  plain  boards,  where  it  is  unable  to  obtain  anything  to 
eat,  as  it  often  happens  that,  when  set  at  liberty,  it  immediately 
commences  to  gorge  a second  time. 

Relaxed  Crop—  This  is  rather  an  eyesore  than  a disease. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  exhibition  poultry  which  have  been 
highly  fed ; but  there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  Intestines. — This  is  a disease  which 
is  often  owing  to  bad  feeding,  cold,  or  filth.  It  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  and  treatment  is  seldom  successful.  When 
it  has  fairly  set  in,  it  is  hopeless  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  most 
profitable  plan  is  to  kill  and  bury  the  bird  at  once,  for  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a fowl  so  affected  is  edible,  even  when 
killed  at  the  outset  of  the  disease. 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery.  — Diarrhoea  is  a complaint 
which  is  frequently  easily  cured,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  often  fails  to  arrest.  When  it  occurs  in  a valuable 
fowl,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  from  what  cause 
the  looseness  arises,  as  upon  this  depends  the  treatment  and  its 
success.  Diarrhoea  is  generally  caused  by  bad  housing,  where 
the  bird  is  exposed  to  wind  and  wet ; also  by  dirt,  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  food,  or  taken  into  the  system  with  water,  practi- 
cally acts  as  a poison  ; by  improper  feeding  ; or,  lastly,  by  the 
state  of  the  liver.  Some  authorities  have  recommended  that 
the  bird  should  first  of  all  be  purged  with  castor  oil,  in  order 
that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  may  be  removed.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan  where  it  arises  from  foul  drinking-water,  or 
dirty  food,  but  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  other  case.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  diarrhoea  has  set  in,  obtained  a firm 
hold  upon,  and  considerably  weakened,  the  bird  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. In  such  an  event,  care  should  be  taken  before  the 
constitution  is  too  greatly  lowered  by  the  purging  process. 
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Whether  castor  oil  is  administered,  or  a medicine  which  we 
have  frequently  recommended  (particulars  of  which  are  given 
below),  laudanum  should  be  added.  The  usual  dose  is  half 
a teaspoonful  of  the  oil  to  one  drop  of  laudanum ; or  of 
the  prescription  referred  to — calomel,  2grs. ; rhubarb,  2 grs. ; 
and  laudanum,  2 drops,  made  into  six  pills,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  twice  daily.  A valuable  addition  may  be  made 
in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  a pinch  of  which  may  be  given  with 
the  above,  or  in  the  form  of  a capsule.  A few  hours  after 
the  medicine  has  been  taken,  half  a teaspoonful  of  brandy 
may  be  given  to  the  bird,  in  a little  water.  The  feeding  should 
be  nutritious  and  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a binding 
nature.  There  is  nothing  better  than  boiled  rice,  or  wheat 
flour,  in  which  a little  powdered  chalk  has  been  mixed.  In 
either  case,  the  food  should  be  sprinkled  with  cayenne  or 
ground  ginger.  The  bird  should  have  no  meat,  farinaceous 
foods  being  preferable ; and  the  drinking-water  should  be 
rendered  astringent  with  a little  iron  tonic.  Milk  is  some- 
times given  with  advantage  ; but  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  a little 
carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added,  to  prevent  continued 
scouring  from  acidity,  which  sometimes  sets  in.  Where  diar- 
rhoea is  owing  to  an  abnormal  state  of  the  liver,  due  to 
sluggish  or  inflammatory  action,  a pill  composed  of  chalk  and 
rhubarb,  each  5grs.,  and  cayenne  pepper,  2i,grs.,  may  be  given 
twice  a day.  This  quantity  will  make  two  pills.  Professor 
Hill  recommends  the  addition  of  sufficient  dilute  nitric  acid 
to  the  drinking-water  to  render  it  slightly  tart,  together  with 
igr.  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil  in  a few  hours.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  food  should  be  plain,  not  stimulating,  and 
preferably  mixed  with  a few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
Alum  is  sometimes  found  to  act  well  when  added  to  the 
drinking-water.  In  ordinary  cases  of  scouring  among  healthy 
birds,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  prescription  of  chalk, 
rhubarb,  and  cayenne,  a pill  of  which  generally  arrests  it  at 
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once.  Young  chickens  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  older 
birds,  and,  as  a rule,  an  outbreak  of  scour  amongst  them  is 
caused  either  by  dirty  housing  or  dirty  food  and  drink.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  give  them  aperient  medicines,  but  to  feed 
them  upon  such  a binding  food  as  rice,  which  has  been  cooked 
in  water  until  the  hard  grains  have  become  partially  soft. 
This,  allowed  to  cool,  and  sprinkled  with  cayenne,  is  the  best 
remedy  we  can  recommend.  Chickens,  while  in  this  state, 
should  never  have  milk  or  meat,  and  their  drinking-water 
may  be  rendered  tonic.  They  should  be  removed  to  a clean 
run,  and  their  roost-house,  or  coop,  regularly  disinfected  with 
carbolic  acid  or  lime. 

Sometimes  fowls  are  subject  to  dysentery,  and,  if  the 
case  is  severe,  the  bird  should  be  killed.  For  this  com- 
plaint laudanum  may  be  more  freely  used,  the  drops  being 
increased  as  it  is  found  that  the  bird  can  sustain  it.  There 
is,  however,  no  better  medicine  than  the  prescription  previously 
given,  which  includes  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  laudanum. 

3.  Glandular  and  Skin  Diseases. — Scrofula. — Scrofula  is 
a disease  in  fowls  which  is  hereditary,  and  which  appears, 
in  some  strains,  w7ith  great  regularity.  In  a yard  where  it 
appears,  the  efforts  of  the  breeder  should  be  directed  rather  to 
its  eradication  than  to  its  cure.  All  birds  belonging  to  a 
scrofulous  family  should  be  mercilessly  sacrificed  before  they 
develop  any  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  while  they 
are  still  good  for  table  purposes.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  a bird  in  which  scrofula  shows  itself,  how- 
ever healthy  it  may  appear,  is  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

White  Covih. — White  comb  is  not  exactly  a disease,  but  a 
parasitic  growth,  which,  unless  checked,  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  comb,  wattles,  and  face.  It  is  common  in 
some  of  the  delicate  exhibition  strains  of  ITamburghs,  and  is 
very  catching.  It  is  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  unhealthy 
specimens  which  have  been  over-shown,  and  which  are 
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peculiarly  susceptible  to  attack.  The  best  plan  is  to  dress 
the  comb  with  an  ointment  made  of  powdered  brimstone  and 
lard,  or  with  turmeric  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Carbolic  ointment 
is  also  efficacious.  In  bad  cases  this  disagreeable  complaint 
spreads  down  the  neck  of  the  fowls,  and  attacks  the  feathers 
at  their  roots.  Birds  with  white  comb  should  always  be 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  feathers  are  attacked,  as 
the  whole  body  is  soon  covered  with  the  growth.  Nothing 
can  be  done  except  to  dress  the  parts  affected  with  either  of 
the  above  ointments,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  roost-house. 

Elephantiasis. — Elephantiasis  is  a complaint  of  the  same 
order  as  white  comb.  A parasitic  growth,  almost  fungoid  in  its 
appearance,  encrusts  portions  of  the  legs.  It  spreads  rapidly, 
and  is  very  contagious.  Strong  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid 
ointment  should  be  constantly  applied.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
persistent  dressing  every  day  that  this  growth  can  be  removed. 

Bad  Moulting. — Difficulty  in  moulting  is  rather  owing  to 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  system,  or  to  weakness  or  delicacy 
of  the  constitution,  than  to  direct  disease.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  bird  is  kept  as  warm  and  dry  as  possible, 
that  it  receives  its  full  share  of  food,  and  that,  in  addition,  it 
is  given,  twice  daily,  a tonic  bolus,  containing  ground  ginger 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a good  feed  of  bread  soaked  in 
strong  ale. 

Vermin. — Poultry  are  usually  infested  with  parasites  of 
some  kind,  but  the  insect  which  causes  the  most  trouble  to 
the  poultry  breeder  is  the  flea,  which  is  common  from  the 
month  of  April  until  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  usually 
hatched  in  the  sitting-house  ; and,  however  carefully  this 
apartment  may  be  cleansed  or  limewashed,  fleas  take  posses- 
sion of  it  in  large  numbers,  if  once  brought  upon  the  pre- 
mises by  means  of  a purchased  hen  which  comes  from  a 
yard  so  infested.  The  poultry  flea  never  appears  until  the 
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weather  becomes  tolerably  warm ; and  then,  baying  taken 
lair  possession,  it  is  the  most  troublesome  insect  to  destroy 
which  we  can  mention;  it  causes  the  bens  to  break  their 
eggs  and  to  leave  their  nests ; also,  the  poultry  attendant, 
upon  entering  the  bouse,  is  attacked  from  the  floor,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  every  pare  of  the  building.  Prevention, 
in  this  case,  is  better  than  cure.  Before  sitting,  every  ben 
should  be  dressed,  under  the  wings  and  thighs,  with  paraffin, 
or  dusted  with  sulphur  or  insect  powder.  The  nest-boxes, 
and  every  part  of  the  ben  bouse,  should  be  well  dressed,  in 
spring,  with  lime-water,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  carbolic 
acid  has  been  stirred ; take  care  that  the  cracks  get  their 
proportion.  The  same  dressing  may  be  used  for  the  ordinary 
parasites  found  upon  the  body  of  a hen,  which,  though  dis- 
agreeable, are  much  less  troublesome. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System.— Apoplexy. 
Apoplexy  is  usually  the  result  of  an  obstruction  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  which  causes  a sudden  rupture  of  one 
of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  immediately 
occasions  death.  Hens  are  much  more  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  cocks,  in  consequence  of  the  strain  which  their 
system  undergoes  at  the  time  of  laying.  High  and  stimulating 
food  is  a great  factor  in  promoting  a tendency  to  apoplexy, 
and,  therefore,  robust  and  over-fleshy  birds  should  be  more 
carefully  fed,  especially  if  they  are  not  active,  or  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  muscular  exertion.  Some  persons  resort 
to  bleeding  through  a vein  under  the  wing,  while  others 
prefer  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neck.  As  a general 
rule,  cases  of  apoplexy  are  seldom  treated  with  success  ; but  an 
attempt  may  always  be  made,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  fails,  imme- 
diate bleeding  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  body  of  the 
bird  for  other  purposes. 

Paralysis. — Paralysis  might  almost  be  described  as 
apoplexy  in  another  form,  as  it  proceeds,  in  some  cases,  from 
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a similar  cause.  It  is,  however,  at  times,  caused  by  a blow. 
In  either  case  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  a cure,  and  time  and 
trouble  expended  with  that  end  in  view  will  be  but  wasted. 

Vertigo. — Vertigo  is  a well-known  disease  in  poultry,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  efforts  made  by  the  birds  afflicted  with 
it  to  walk  straight.  They  frequently  carry  their  heads  over 
their  shoulders,  and  continually  run  in  a circle,  occasionally 
falling  to  the  ground  in  their  attempts  to  preserve  their  equi- 
librium. Ferguson  quotes  the  case  of  a bird  examined  by 
the  great  French  physiologist,  Flourens,  who  found,  upon 
examining  the  brain  of  a bird  which  had  been  afflicted  with 
severe  vertigo,  that  a quantity  of  clear  water  lay  under  the 
investing  membrane ; the  cerebellum  was  yellowish,  with 
streaks  of  rust  on  its  surface,  and  a quantity  of  coagulated 
matter,  as  large  as  a bean,  in  its  centre.  As  apoplexy  occurs 
from  congestion,  so  vertigo  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  the 
one  attacking  the  bird  suddenly,  and  the  other  gradually.  In 
treating  vertigo,  bleeding,  and  aperient  medicine,  may  be 
resorted  to  in  an  early  stage ; but  we  always  prefer  to  put 
the  sufferers  out  of  their  misery  at  once. 

Deformities. — Deformities  in  poultry  are  numerous,  but 
the  most  important  are  those  which  relate  to  the  spine,  the 
tail,  and  the  breast-bone.  The  last-named  is  very  common, 
but  cannot  be  considered  a disease.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a fatal  defect  in  a breeding  or  an  exhibition  bird,  and  is  in 
many  instances  caused  by  roosting  at  a very  early  age  upon 
a narrow  perch.  Curvature  of  the  spine,  commonly  called 
‘ crooked  back,’  and  which  frequently  causes  the  tail  to  be 
awry,  is  quite  another  matter.  This  is  hereditary,  and  gene- 
rally found  in  families  which  have  been  largely  in-bred.  The 
only  improvement  which  can  be  effected  in  a bird  afflicted 
with  a wry  tail,  is  to  make  a small  cut  upon  the  opposite  side 
to  the  deformity,  when  the  attraction  of  the  muscle  on  each 
side  of  the  wound,  causing  it  to  unite,  will  sometimes  draw 
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the  tail  towards  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  curvature  of  the  spine  or  breast-bone.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  a wry  or  crooked  beak,  a deformity 
often  met  with  in  chickens.  Young  birds  are  frequently  seen 
with  legs  which  are  not  straight.  The  knees  are  bent  in- 
wards, or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  K-liocked..  This  may 
be  remedied  by  careful  and  tonic  feeding,  especially  by  the 
addition  of  syrup  of  phosphates  and  bone  dust  to  the  food. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Limbs : Wounds,  Fractures,  &c.  A 
fractured  leg  in  a fowl  may  sometimes  be  remedied,  if  taken 
in  hand  early,  and  if  some  little  skill  is  displayed  in  fixing 
over  the  fracture  a plaster  of  Paris  jacket.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  bird  in  one  position,  and  to  prevent  it 
moving  the  limb  until  the  plaster  has  set  quite  hard,  s 

When  a bird  is  wounded,  cut,  or  torn  on  the  comb,  wattle, 
or  body,  the  place  should  invariably  be  dressed  with  Condy  s 
Fluid  or  carbolised  oil.  If  necessary,  a wound  may  be  sewn 


Fig.  51.— Pad  for  Bumble  Foot. 


up  with  a fine  needle  and  silk  without  harm,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  its  rapidly  healing,  and  the  scar  being  completely 
covered. 

Cramp  in  poultry  is  generally  caused  by  cold  and  wet. 
The  birds  will  usually  recover  if  placed  in  a hamper  of  dry 
straw  before  a fire.  The  legs  may  also  be  bathed  with  a 
strong  liniment  of  hartshorn,  or  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
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Bumble  Feet,  which  are  more  common  in  large  fowls  than 
in  small  ones,  are  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Sometimes  they 
are  caused  by  the  growth  of  a corn  in  the  ball  of  the  foot ; at 
other  times  a quantity  of  pus  is  deposited,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  before  the  bird  can  regain  health.  We  know  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  open  the  foot  with  a knife,  remove  the 
pus  with  a blunt  instrument,  and  subsequently  cauterise  the 
place  to  which  it  adhered  with  a nitrate  of  silver  pencil.  In 
this  case  the  foot  should  be  provided  with  a pad,  which  may 
be  fixed  as  shown  in  p.  191,  Fig.  51. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Egg  Organs  are  of  too  complicated  a 
nature  to  be  treated  with  success  by  the  ordinary  poultry 
breeder.  It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  everyone  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  poultry-keeping,  that  hens  frequently 
lay  eggs  no  larger  than  a pigeon’s,  and  which  contain  either 
nothing  but  white,  or  a yolk  without  any  attendant  white. 
These  eggs  are  the  result  of  a strained  state  of  the  system, 
caused  by  over-excitement,  or  by  over- stimulation  of  the  ovary. 
In  order  that  they  may  regain  a normal  condition,  the  hens 
should  be  very  carefully  fed  upon  soft,  non-stimulating  food. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  upon  the  grass,  but  should  not 
get  access  to  worms  and  insect  life,  a low  diet  being  highly 
desirable.  The  chief  disease  attending  the  egg  organs  is  one 
which  may  be  termed  disease  of  the  oviduct.  In  this  case  the 
oviduct  is  distended  with  layer  after  layer  of  the  white  of  egg, 
which  coagulates,  forming  a sort  of  tough,  cheesy  substance, 
which  is  not  expelled,  and  which  finally  stops  up  the  passage 
to  the  vent.  It  is  then  that  death  occurs.  There  is  no  better 
remedy  than  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one-twelfth  of  a grain 
of  tartar  emetic. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


FATTENING— PRESERVING  EGGS— A CLASSIFICATION 
OF  TEE  BEST  FOWLS. 

As. a general  rule,  fowls,  when  required  for  the  table,  are  taken 
up  from  the  yard  when  in  robust  condition,  and  immediately 
killed ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that  birds  selected  in  this 
manner  are  much  inferior  to  those  which  have  been  fattened 
by  hand.  Fattening  is  quite  common  in  Sussex,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  England,  as  also  in  the  poultry-rearing 
districts  of  France ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
flavour  and  edible  qualities  of  a properly-fattened  fowl  are 
superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary  bird,  no  matter  how  meaty  it 
may  be,  which  is  killed  in  its  natural  state.  All  gallinaceous 
poultry  is  prone  to  produce  flesh  rather  than  fat,  with  the 
result  that,  unless  the  cooking  is  skilful,  the  meat  is  dry  and 
flavourless,  is  eaten  with  less  relish,  and  is  certainly  not  so 
valuable  a diet  as  when  accompanied  with  a certain  proportion 
of  natural  fat.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  system,  adopted  in 
Germany,  of  rearing  and  fattening  very  young  chickens,  which 
are  taken  from  the  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  confined,  in 
companies  of  twenty,  in  cages  (Fig.  52).  For  this  number  of 
birds  two  cages,  each  about  3ft.  square,  are  usually  provided, 
a sliding  door  passing  between  them.  The  floor  of  each  cage 
is  well  sanded,  and  a food  trough  runs  the  entire  length  of 
each.  This  trough  is  filled  thrice  daily  with  a mixture  of 
sour  milk  and  buckwheat  meal.  Sometimes  skimmed  milk 
and  boiled  rice  are  given  ; at  others,  oatmeal  or  barley  meal  is 
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supplied,  the  birds  getting  a variety.  After  the  morning  meal, 
they  remain  in  one  of  these  compartments  until  the  next  meal 
is  ready.  The  partition  is  then  withdrawn,  and  they  pass 
into  the  other  compartment,  upon  clean  sand,  to  find  their 
food  waiting  for  them ; and  so  they  are  shifted  backwards 
and  forwards  at  every  meal,  never  remaining  more  than  half 
a day  upon  the  same  floor. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  various  systems  of  fattening,  as  there  is  but 
one,  and  that  very  simple,  which  combines  cleanliness  with 
regularity,  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  coop 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  bird  to  be  comfortable ; 
the  floor  should  be  partially  open,  that  the  droppings  may 
fall  through  into  a sanded  drawer  beneath ; there  should  be 
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two  tins  fixed  outside,  one  for  the  water,  and  the  other  for 
the  food,  the  latter  being  cleansed  after  every  meal.  When 
a young  bird  is  put  up  to  fatten,  its  appetite  should  be  excited 
by  frequent  changes  of  food ; but  whatever  these  changes 
may  be,  the  foods  should  comprise  gram-meal  of  good  quality, 
milk,  and  fat— the  last-named  being  preferable  in  the  form  of 
suet.  The  best  meals  for  use  are  ground  oats,  wheat  meal, 
barley  meal,  buckwheat  meal,  and  maize  meal ; and  if  these 
are  cooked,  particularly  the  maize  meal,  the  birds  will  fatten 
more  rapidly.  Between  meals,  it  is  a good  plan  to  give  the 
fatting  birds  a few  blades  of  grass,  green  food  in  some  form 
being  very  necessary.  Some  persons,  either  from  want  of 
knowledge  or  attention,  are  unable  to  fatten  fowls.  Those 
who  practise  fattening  should  retain  notes  of  their  successes, 
and,  by  weighing  the  birds  at  frequent  intervals,  ascertain 
which  foods  yield  the  best  results. 

The  competitions,  during  the  past  few  years,  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show  and  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show,  for  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  lot  of  preserved  eggs,  have  conclusively 
shown  that  there  are  two  systems — and  only  two — which  can 
he  implicitly  relied  upon  for  the  preserving  of  eggs  for  any 
period  of  time.  These  systems  involve  the  use  of  lime  and 
of  salt.  Lime  affords  one  of  the  simplest  possible  means  for 
the  preservation  of  eggs.  The  plan  to  adopt  is  to  select  a 
vessel,  preferably  of  earthenware,  into  which  a number  of  eggs 
is  placed  ; a mixture  of  lime  and  water  is  then  poured  over 
the  eggs.  The  liquid  may,  if  necessary,  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  other  eggs  can,  from  time  to  time,  be 
dropped  in.  A frequent  mistake  is  in  making  the  lime  too 
thick.  In  this  case,  that  which  is  not  held  in  solution  by 
the  water— for  water  can  only  take  up  a certain  quantity  of 
lime— remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  eggs 
become  embedded  in  it,  and  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remove 
without  breaking. 
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Eggs  have  been  packed  in  salt  for  years,  with  more  or 
less  success — generally  less,  for  those  who  have  made  the 
attempt  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  using  salt  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  purchased.  The  great  secret  of  preserving  in 
salt  is  to  use  a sample  which  is  absolutely  dry,  and  then  to 
keep  it  dry.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  a box  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  fifty  eggs — this  is  a convenient  size.  The  bottom,  as 
well  as  the  lid,  should  be  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  taken  off 
without  breaking.  In  practice,  a layer  of  salt  is  laid  upon  the 
bottom,  and  on  this  the  eggs  are  placed,  upon  their  sides ; 
these  are  then  covered  with  another  layer  of  salt,  when  a 
second  batch  of  eggs  is  placed  in  the  box,  and  so  on  until  the 
top  is  reached.  During  the  process  of  packing,  the  salt  must 
be  pressed  down  as  tightly  as  possible,  more  especially  round 
the  sides ; and  when  the  box  is  full,  before  the  lid  is  fixed, 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  pack  and  press  the  salt  as 
closely  and  firmly  as  possible  without  breaking  the  eggs.  The 
box  should  then  be  stored  away  in  a perfectly  dry  place.  When 
the  eggs  are  to  be  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  the  stalest  eggs — i.e.,  those  first 
put  in — may  be  first  used.  Any  person  may  safely  store  eggs 
by  either  of  the  above  systems  ; and,  provided  proper  care  has 
been  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  losses  are  trifling,  and 
that  eggs  which  have  been  kept  four  months  are  almost  equal 
to  those  new-laid. 

The  following  classification  will  give  a fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  special  value  of  the  various  pure  breeds  of  poultry 
known  in  this  country.  The  comparative  value  of  each  breed 
is  shown  by  its  position  in  the  tables. 

(1.)  The  Best  Layers  are  Black  Hamburghs,  Silver-spangled 
Hamburghs,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Du  Mans,  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs,  Houdans, 
Langshans,  Scotch  Greys,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Golden-spangled 
Hamburghs,  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Game,  Crevecoeurs,  La 
Fleche,  Polish. 
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(2.)  The  Largest  Eggs  are  Laid  hy  Spanish,  La  Fleche, 
Crevecoeurs,  Minorcas,  Andalusians,  Houdans,  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Locks,  Scotch  Greys,  Brahmas,  Dorkings,  Cochins, 
Game,  Black  Hamburghs,  Silver- spangled  Hamburghs, 
Golden-spangled  Hamburghs,  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs, 
Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs. 

(3.)  The  Best  Table  Foiols  are  Dorkings,  Indian  Game, 
Game,  La  Fleche,  La  Bresse,  Scotch  Greys,  Houdans,  Creve- 
coeurs, Plymouth  Bocks,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Cochins, 
Minorcas,  Hamburghs. 

(4.)  The  Best  Foiols  for  Size  and  Weight  are  Dorkings, 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Bocks,  Scotch  Greys, 
Crevecoeurs,  La  Fleche,  Houdans,  Malays,  Wyandottes,  Game 
Minorcas,  Andalusians,  Spanish,  Polish,  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burghs, Sultans,  Dumpies,  Courtes-Pattes,  Silkies,  Bantams. 

(5.)  The  Hardiest  Fowls  are  Plymouth  Bocks,  Minorcas, 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  Indian  Game,  Andalusians,  Scotch 
Greys,  Cochins,  Houdans,  Malays,  Dorkings,  Game,  Creve- 
coeurs, La  Fleche. 

(6.)  The  Best  Sitters  and  Mothers  are  Dorkings,  Plymouth 
Bocks,  Scotch  Greys,  Silkies,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Dumpies. 


4 CHAPTER  VII. 

SUBURBAN  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  private  individuals, 
who  have  no  more  land  attached  to  their  houses  than  an 
ordinary  garden,  can  keep  a few  head  of  poultry,  not  only  with 
pleasure,  but  with  considerable  profit.  We  are  among  those 
who  have  no  faith  in  poultry-farming  pure  and  simple,  where 
the  food  consumed  is  necessarily  purchased,  or  grown  for  sale 
at  a market  price.  Large  undertakings  have  invariably  failed, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  see  no  prospect  of  success  in 
this  direction,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  remunerative  sale  of  either  poultry 
or  eggs.  The  British  farmer  produces  articles  at  a cost  which 
he  is  unable  to  appreciate  or  value.  His  hens  pick  up  the 
waste  invariably  to  be  found  on  all  farms,  and  the  food 
given  to  them  is  the  offal  corn  which,  while  it  has  a distinct 
value,  the  grower  does  not  estimate,  because  he  cannot  send 
it  out  with  his  marketable  grain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  table 
poultry  and  eggs  are  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  neither  can  be  produced,  upon  a 
large  scale,  to  return  the  smallest  profit.  To  some  extent, 
the  product  of  eggs  in  a small  yard  is  similar  to  that  of  eggs 
produced  upon  the  farm,  for,  although  the  private  poultry- 
keeper  is  obliged  to  buy  a certain  amount  of  food,  yet  the  liens, 
being  limited  in  number,  are  partially  fed  upon  the  waste 
from  the  house,  and  the  cost  of  their  keep  is  thus  very  consi- 
derably diminished. 
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The  first  qualification  for  success  in  a suburban  poultry- 
yard  is  a well-constructed  bouse  and  run.  This  should  be 
a lean-to  building,  erected,  if  possible,  to  face  the  sun ; 
and  it  should  be  well  covered  in  at  the  top  and  both  ends. 
The  floor  should  be  raised  from  9in.  to  12in.  above  the 
garden  or  yard,  and  should  be  composed  of  broken  bricks, 
stones,  and  similar  rubbish,  laid  to  a depth  of  some  6in.,  and 
covered  with  a layer  of  gravel  and  a surface  of  sand  about 
Bin.  in  depth.  This  sort  of  floor  is  the  first  element  of 
success,  for  it  provides  that,  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
the  birds  shall  always  be  upon  a dry  soil ; and,  as  wet  and 
draught  are  almost  equally  destructive  to  the  health  of  fowls, 
the  hens  will  be  sheltered  from  the  chief  evils  to  which  they 
are  subject.  If  possible,  the  width  of  the  house  should  be 
from  5ft.  to  6ft.  Its  length  may  be  in  proportion  to  the 
space  at  command  and  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  but  the 
more  room  the  birds  have  the  better  they  will  thrive.  One 
end  of  the  building  should  be  inclosed  in  front  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  5ft. ; and  behind  this,  and  next  to  the  wall,  a 
small  roost-house  should  be  erected,  of  a size  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  number  of  birds  to  be  kept. 
This  should  be  just  large  enough  to  provide  them  roosting 
space,  and  to  hold  two  or  three  nests  for  laying  purposes. 
This  little  house  may  be  furnished  with  a ventilator,  so  fitted 
as  to  allow  of  its  being  opened  to  give  air  in  summer,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  close  in  winter,  keeping  the  birds  as  warm  as 
possible.  The  whole  front  of  the  run  should  be  covered  with 
wire,  from  the  top  of  the  floor  upwards,  and  wood  should  run 
along  the  bottom  of  the  run,  to  the  height  of  the  floor.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  & door  at  one  end  for  the  entrance 
of  the  attendant,  and  a small  door  in  the  roost-house,  to 
enable  him  to  take  the  eggs,  or  to  clean  the  house  itself. 

What  variety  of  birds  is  to  be  kept  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  owner,  who  may  either  select  a breed  for  its  beauty,  for 
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its  economical  properties,  or  for  its  value  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses ; but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  profit  in 
a suburban  poultry-yard,  we  can  only  suggest  that  the  best 
layers  will  be  found  in  hens  of  a first  cross  between  any 
of  the  following  breeds — viz.,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  the 
Minorca,  the  Andalusian,  and  the  La  Fleche.  Crosses  be- 
tween the  Silver- spangled  Hamburgh,  the  Light  Brahma,  and 
the  Houdan,  also  make  good  layers ; while  the  Plymouth 
Bock  and  the  Black  Hamburgh  can  also  be  strongly  re- 
commended. Among  pure  breeds,  Minorcas  and  Andalu- 
sians are  equal  to  any  we  know ; but  they  should  be  large, 
vigorous  birds,  and  not  such  as  are  bred  solely  for  the  show- 
pen.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  the  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh, 
and  the  Leghorn  breeds  furnish  the  next  best  layers,  and 
these  also  should  be  large  and  vigorous.  The  eggs  of  these 
fowls,  however,  are  not  so  big  as  those  of  the  first-named 
varieties.  From  six  to  twelve  hens  and  a cock  may  be  kept 
hr  a run  similar  to  that  just  described — 15ft.  to  20ft.  long, 
according  to  the  number.  If  birds  of  the  heavier  breeds  are 
kept,  such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins,  or  Brahmas,  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  let  out  into  the  yard  without  any  fear  of  their 
flying  away,  although  they  should  be  resolutely  kept  from 
flower-beds.  If,  however,  the  fowls  are  of  the  lighter  breeds, 
such  as  those  suggested,  one  wing  should  be  clipped  off.  A 
few  hours’  liberty  daily  will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  enabling 
them  to  pick  up  insects  and  green  food — an  invariable  requisite 
for  poultry.  In  any  case,  chopped  grass,  cabbage  leaves,  and, 
above  all,  turnips  or  mangold-wurzel,  should  be  supplied  at 
such  times  as  green  food  is  not  furnished.  With  regard  to 
feeding,  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  the  scraps  of  the  house  with 
barley  meal  or  fine  sharps  every  morning.  If  this  is  given 
hot  in  cold  weather  it  will  do  the  birds  more  good,  warmth 
being  in  cold  weather  equal  to  so  much  food.  We  prefer  soft 
food  in  the  morning,  because  it  is  available  for  use  in  the 
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system  so  much  quicker  than  hard  food  ; but  hard  food — 
maize  for  the  lighter  breeds,  and  wheat,  barley,  or  buckwheat 
for  the  heavier  breeds— may  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  at  night.  It  is  questionable  whether  hens  kept  in  a 
private  yard  cost  more  than  from  \d.  to  f cZ.  each  per  week, 
if  there  are  no  more  than  from  six  to  twelve,  the  number 
being  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  the 
probable  waste  available  for  them.  For  instance,  maize  pur- 
chased at  24s.  a quarter — and  it  can  frequently  be  purchased 
at  less  than  this — would  cost  4 \d.  a gallon.  Six  hens  would 
not  require  more  than  half-a-pint  per  day,  which  would  cost 
2d.  per  week.  If  meal  to  a similar  value  is  purchased  for 
mixing  with  the  waste  from  the  house,  the  cost  will  be  only 
4 d.  per  week,  or  less  than  f d.  per  hen.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  house  scraps  of  any  moderate-sized  family  would  pro- 
vide at  least  half  the  food  for  six  hens,  and  that  the  remaining 
food  would  not  cost  in  any  case  more  than  from  Sd.  to  4 d., 
always  assuming  that  the  latter  is  purchased  wholesale. 

The  suburban  poultry-keeper  should  never  attempt  to 
breed,  the  troubles  and  losses  among  young  chickens  in  such 
cases  being  so  severe  as  to  detract  from  the  profits  of  the  yard. 
It  is  a much  better  policy  to  buy  birds  at  the  beginning  of  every 
laying  season,  and  there  being  so  many  thousands  offered 
for  sale  every  week,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  this 
matter.  At  the  end  of  the  laying  season,  and  when  the  birds 
commence  to  moult,  they  should  be  indiscriminately  sold,  as  a 
moulting  bird  in  a town  yard  (and  it  is  almost  as  bad  in  the 
country)  is  a regular  pickpocket.  We  always  advise  the  use 
of  pullets  which,  preferably,  should  have  been  hatched  in 
January  or  February.  These  may  be  purchased  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  kept  until  the  following  July,  when  they 
should  be  sold  or  eaten,  and  their  places  filled  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Before  new  birds  are  brought  into  the  yard  the  poultry- 
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house  should  be  thoroughly  limewashed.  The  run  itself  can 
always  be  kept  clean  by  raking  once  a week,  and  the  drop- 
pings of  the  fowls  can  be  taken  off  the  sand  in  this  way  with 
great  facility.  The  birds  should  at  all  times  be  furnished 
with  a drinking-fountain,  into  which  they  cannot  put  their 
feet,  and  which  cannot  be  filled  with  dirt.  There  should  also 
be  provided  a box  filled  with  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  which 
they  can  dust  themselves.  This  will  be  specially  advan- 
tageous in  the  summer  season,  when  a little  sulphur  may 
also  be  added. 
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Laying  Hens,  How  to  Keep  ..  0 6 
Fancy  Pigeons,  Coloured  Plates  10  6 
L.  UPGOTT  GILL, 


s.  d. 

Pigeon  Keeping  for  Amateurs..  2 6 
Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit-.  2 6 

Diseases  of  Rabbits  1 0 

Profitable  Rabbit  Farming  ..  10 
Book  of  the  Rabbit,  Col'd  Plates  10  6 
170,  Strand,  London. 
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ATfffil/ER  BOOK  OP  THE  ALL-ROUND.  A Comprehensive 
£““'on  Angling  in  both  F,e,h  nod  S.lt 
as  named  below.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With  over 
In  cloth,  price  5s.  6d.  (A  few  copies  of  a Large  Paper  Edition, 
bound  in  Roxburghe,  price  25s.) 

Angling-  for  Coarse  Pish.  A very  Complete  and  Practical  Work 
on  Bottom  Fishing,  according  to  the  Methods  in  use  on  the  Thames, 
Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1 . , 
cloth,  2s.  (uncut). 

Angling  for  Pike.  A Practical  Work  on  the  most  Approved 
Methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike  or  Jack;  including  an  Account  of  some 
New  Tackles  for  Spinning,  Live-baiting,  and  Trolling.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; cloth,  2s.  (uncut). 

Angling  for  Game  Pish. . A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Various 
Methods  of  Fishing  for  Salmon;  Moorland,  Chalk-stream,  and  Thames 
Trout ; Grayling  and  Char.  Well  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  (uncut). 

Angling  in  Salt  Water.  A Practical  Work  on  Sea  Fishing  with 
Bod  and  Line,  from  the  Shore,  Piers,  Jetties,  Bocks,  and  from  Boats; 
together  with  Some  Account  of  Hand-Lining.  Over  50  Engravings.  In 
paper , price  Is.;  cloth,  2 s.  (uncut). 


AQUARIA,  BOOK  OP.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Construction, 
Arrangement,  and  Management  of  Fresh-water  and  Marine  Aquaria  , 
containing  Full  Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs, 
Insects,  &c.,  How  and  Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them 
in  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Eev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and 
Beginald  A.  B.  Bennett,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6 d. 


AQUARIA,  FRESHWATER  : Their  Construction,  Arrangement, 

Stocking,  and  Management.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  Bev.  G.  C.  Bate- 
man, A.K.C.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

AQUARIA,  MARINE  : Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Manage- 
ment. Fully  Illustrated.  By  B.  A.  B.  Bennett,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s.  6d. 

AUSTRALIA,  SHALL  I TRY?  A Guide  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  for  the  Emigrant  Settler  and  Business  Man.  With  two 
Hlustrations.  By  George  Lacon  James.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

BEES  AND  BEE-KEEPING;  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  F.  B. 
Cheshire,  F.L.S.,F.E.M.S.,  Lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington. 
In  two  vole.,  cloth  gilt,  price  16s. 

Vol.  I.,  Scientific.  A complete  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Hive  Bee.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6cZ. 

Vol.  II.,  Practical  Management  of  Bees.  An  Exhaustive 
Treatise  on  Advanced  Bee  Culture.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  8s.  6<J. 


BEE-KEEPING,  BOOK  OP.  A very  practical  and  Complete  Manual 
on  the  Proper  Management  of  Bees,  especially  written  for  Beginners 
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and  Amateurs  who  have  hut  a few  Hives.  Fully  Illustrated.  By 
W.  B.  Webster,  First-class  Expert,  B.B.K.A.  In  paper,  price  Is.; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

BENT  IRON  WORK  : A Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs 
in  the  Art  and  Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in 
imitation  of  the  beautiful  Mediaeval  and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work. 
By  F.  J.  Erskine.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

BOAT  BUILDING  AND  SAILING,  PRACTICAL.  Containing 
Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes, 
Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Particulars  of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and 
Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions  for  their  Proper  Handling.  . Fully 
Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison, 
C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A.I.N.A.,  and  G.  Christopher  Davies.  In  one  vol., 
cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 

BOAT  BUILDING  TOR  AMATEURS,  PRACTICAL.  Contain- 
ing Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes, 
Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully  Hlustrated  with  Working  Diagrams.  By 
Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dixon 
Kemp,  Author  of  “Yacht  Designing,”  “A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat 
Sailing,”  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6cl. 

BOAT  SAILING  FOR  AMATEURS.  Containing  Particulars  of 
the  most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instruc- 
tions for  their  Proper  Handling,  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Diagrams.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  and  with  several  New  Plans  of  Yachts.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

BOOKBINDING  FOR  AMATEURS  : Being  Descriptions  of  the 
various  Tools  and  Appliances  Required,  and  Minute  Instructions  for 
their  Effective  Use.  By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engrav- 
ings. In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6 d. 

BOOKSTALLS,  ROUND  AND  ABOUT  THE.  A Guide  for  the 
Book-Hunter.  By  J.  Herbert  Slater,  Editor  of  “ Book  Prices  Cur- 
rent,” Author  of  the  “ Library  Manual,”  “ Engravings  and  their 
Value,”  &c.  In  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

BROADS,  THE  LAND  OF  THE.  A Complete  Guide  to  the  whole 
of  the  District — embracing  the  Broads  and  their  Waterways  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  With  Plates  of  Characteristic  Sketches  by  J.  Temple,  and 
a good  and  clear  Map.  By  E.  R.  Suffling.  In  coloured  cover,  price  Is. 

BUTTERFLIES,  THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH:  A Practical 

Manual  for  Collectors  and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated  through- 
out with  very  accurate  Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and 
Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author 
or  direct  from  Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Price  3s.  6d. 

BUTTERFLY  AND  MOTH  COLLECTING:  Where  to  Search, 
and  What  to  Do.  By  G.  E.  Simms.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

CACTUS  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS : Being  Descriptions  of 
the  various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  country ; with  Full  and  Practical 
Instructions  for  their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

CAGE  BIRDS,  DISEASES  OF  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment. A Handbook  for  everyone  who  keeps  a Bird.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greene,  F.Z.S.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
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CAGE  BIRDS,  BRITISH.  Containing  Full  Directions  for  Success- 
fully Breeding,  Bearing,  and  Managing  the  various  British  Birds  that 
can  be  kept  in  Confinement.  Illustrated  with  COLOUBED  PLATES 
and  numerous  finely-cut  Wood  Engravings.  By  B.  L.  Wallace.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6<2. 


CANARY  BOOR.  Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  the 
Promotion  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy.  By  Bobert  L.  Wallace. 
Third  Edition,  brought  up  to  date.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ; with 
COLOURED  PLATES,  6s.  Gd.-,  and  in  Sections  as  follows: 

General  Management  of  Canaries.  Including  Cages  and  Cage- 
making, Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment, Moulting,  Pests,  &c.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth, 
price  2s.  Gd. 


Exhibition  Canaries.  Containing  Full  Particulars  of  all  the 
different  Varieties,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for 
Exhibition,  Formation  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and 
Exhibitions.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi^JSn.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

CARD  TRICKS,  BOOK  OP,  for  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Entertain- 
ments by  Amateurs  ; with  an  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card 
Sharpers  and  Swindlers.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Prof.  B.  Ktjnard. 
In  illustrated  wrapper,  price  2s.  Gd. 


CATS,  DOMESTIC  OR  FANCY:  A Practical  Treatise  on  their 
Antiquity,  Domestication,  Varieties,  Breeding,  Management,  Diseases 
and  Bemedies,  Exhibition  and  Judging.  By  John  Jennings.  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 


COINS,  A GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  PATTERN,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By 
the  Bev.  G.  F.  Crowther,  M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  ivith  gilt 
facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s. 

COLLIE,  THE.  Its  History,  Points,  and  Breeding.  By  Hugh  Dalziel. 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; 
cloth,  2s. 


COLLIE  STUD  BOOK.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced 
to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors  ; Show  Eecord  to  Feb.,  1890,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Pedigrees 'of  795  Dogs,  Show  Becord,  &c. 

Vol.  III.  Pedigrees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Becord,  &e. 

COLUMBARIUM,  MOORE’S.  Beprinted  Verbatim  from  the  original 
Edition  of  1735,  with  a Brief  Notice  of  the  Author.  By  W.  B.  Teget- 
meiEr,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union.  Price  Is. 
CONJURING,  BOOK  OF  MODERN.  A Practical  Guide  to  Drawing- 
room and  Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.  By  Professor  B.  Kunard. 
Hlustrated.  In  illustrated  wrapper,  price  2s.  Gd. 

COOKERY  FOR  AMATEURS;  or,  French  Dishes  for  English  Homes 
of  all  Classes.  Includes  Simple  Cookery,  Middle-class  Cookery,  Superior 
Cookery,  Cookery  for  Invalids,  and  Breakfast  and  Luncheon  Cookery. 
By  Madame  Valerie.  Second  Edition.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

CUCUMBER  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS.  Including  also 
Melons,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Gourds.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 
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CYCLES  OP  1893,  with  Special  Chapters  on  Tyres  and  Accessories. 
By  Charles  W.  Hartung  (Stanley  Cycling  Club).  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is. 

CYCLIST’S  ROUTE  MAP  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Third  Edition; 
thoroughly  Revised.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Main,  and  most  of  the  Cross, 
Roads,  and  the  Distances  between  the  Chief  Towns,  as  well  as  the 
Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  this,  Routes  of  Thirty  of  the  most 
Interesting  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  The  map  is  mounted  on  linen,  and  is 
the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  tourist’s  map  in  the  market.  In  cloth,  price  Is. 
DOGS,  BREAKING  AND  TRAINING:  Being  Concise  Directions 
for  the  proper  education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions. 
Second  Edition.  By  “Pathfinder.”  With  Chapters  by  Hugh 
Dalziel  on  Work  of  Special  Breeds;  Trail  or  Drag  Hounds;  Training 
Bloodhounds;  Defenders  and  Watch  Dogs;  Sheep  Dogs — Stock  Tenders; 
Life  Savers — Water  Dogs;  Yermin  Destroyers;  House  Manners; 
Behaviour  Out  of  Doors.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d. 


DOGS,  BRITISH,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN : Their  Varieties, 
History,  and  Characteristics.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  assisted  by  Eminent 
Fanciers.  SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated 
with  First-class  COLOURED  PLATES  and  full-page  Engravings  of 
Dogs  of  the  Day.  This  is  the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of 
dogs  kept  in  England.  In volumes,  demy  8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  21s. 

Dogs  Used  in  Field  Sports.  Containing  Particulars  of  the 
following  among  other  Breeds  : Greyhound,  Irish  Wolfhound,  Blood- 
hound, Foxhound,  Harrier,  Basset,  Dachshund,  Pointer,  Setters, 
Spaniels,  and  Retrievers.  Seven  Coloured  Plates  and  21  full-page 
Engravings. 

Dogs  Useful  to  Man  in  other  Work  than  Field  Sports  ; 
House  and  Toy  Dogs.  Containing  Particulars  of  the  following, 
among  other  Breeds : Collie,  Bulldog,  Mastiff,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundland, 
Great  Dane,  Fox  and  all  other  Terriers,  King  Charles  and  Blenheim 
Spaniels,  Pug,  Pomeranian,  Poodle,  Italian  Greyhound,  Toy  Dogs,  &c., 
&c.  Coloured  Plates  and  full-page  Engravings. 


Practical  Kennel  Management:  A Complete  Treatise  on  all 
Matters  relating  to  the  Proper  Management  of  Dogs,  whether  kept  for 
the  Show  Bench,  for  the  Field,  or  for  Companions.  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  and  numerous  other  Plates.  [Hi  the  Press. 

DOGS,  DISEASES  OF  : Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ; 

Modes  of  Administering  Medicines  ; Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning,  &c. 
For  the  use  of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Third  Edition.  In 
paper,  price  Is. ; in  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  THEIR  VALUE.  Containing  a Dictionary  of 
all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author 
of  “The  Library  Manual,”  “ Book  Prices  Current,”  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d. 

ENTERTAINMENTS,  AMATEUR,  FOR  CHARITABLE  -AND 
OTHER  OBJECTS : How  to  Organize  and  Work  them  with  .front 
and  Success.  By  Robert  Ganthont.  In  coloured  cover,  price  Is. 

FANCY  WORK  SERIES,  ARTISTIC.  A Series  of  Illustrated 
Manuals  on  Artistic  and  Popular  Fancy  Work  of  various  kinds  Each 
number  is  complete  in  itself,  and  issued  at  the  uniform  price  of  6 d.  How 
ready — (1)  Macrame  Lace  (Second  Edition) ; (2)  Patchwork  ; ( ) 
Tatting  ; (4)  Crewel  Work;  (5)  Applique;  (6)  Fancy  Netting. 
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VVR NS  THE  BOOK  Or  CHOICE:  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory, 
and  Stove.  Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  S|la. 

einellas  and  giving  explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  for- 
mation’of  Rockeries,  the  arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George 
Schneider.  With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
In  3 vols.,  large  post  4fo.  Cloth  gilt,  price  £ 3 3s. 

■PPB.'N’S  CHOICE  BRITISH.  Descriptive  of  the  most  beautiful 
Variations  from  the  common  forms,  and  their  Culture..  By  C.  T.  Druery, 
F.L.S.  Very  accurate  PLATES,  and  other  Illustrations.  In  cloth  gilt, 


price  2s.  6d. 

FERRETS  AND  FERRETING.  Containing  Instructions  for  the 
Breeding,  Management,  and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
written and  greatly  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  6 d. 

FERTILITY  OF  EGGS  CERTIFICATE.  These  are  Forms  of 
Guarantee  given  by  the  Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
undertaking  to  refund  value  of  any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them 
with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to  sellers  of  eggs,  as  they  induce 
purchases.  In  books,  with  counterfoils,  price  6d. 

FIREWORK-MAKING  FOR  AMATEURS.  A complete,  accurate, 
and  easily-understood  work  on  Making  Simple  and  High-class  Fireworks. 
By  Dr.  W.  H.  Browne,  M.A.  In  paper,  price  2s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS,  FAVOURITE,  for  Cages  and  Aviaries.  How  to 
Keep  them  in  Health.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

FOK  TERRIER,  THE.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Pre- 
paring, for  Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated 
with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; cloth,  2s. 

FOX  TERRIER  STUD  BOOK.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  over  1400  of  the  best-known  Dogs, 
traced  to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors. 

Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &e. 

Vol.  III.  Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  IV.  Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &e. 

FRETWORK  AND  MARQUETERIE.  A Practical  Manual  of 
Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Fret-cutting  and  Marqueterie  Work.  By 
D.  Denning.  [Jti  the  Press. 


GAME  AND  GAME  SHOOTING,  NOTES  ON.  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  Birds  and  Animals,  and  on  the  Sport  they  afford  for  the 
Gun  in  Great  Britain,  including  Grouse,  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Hares, 
Rabbits,  Quails,  Woodcocks,  Snipe,  and  Rooks.  By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6ci. 

GAME  PRESERVING,  PRACTICAL.  Containing  the  fullest 
Directions  for  Rearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game, 
and  Destroying  Vermin ; with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game 
Preserver.  Illustrated.  By  William  Carnegie.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8no, 
price  218. 

GARDENING,  DICTIONARY  OF.  A Practical  Encyclopaedia  of 
Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  2440 
Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nic&olson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew  ; assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles, 
B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists.  In  4 vols., 
large  post  4fo.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  £3. 
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GOAT,  BOOK  OP  THE.  Containing  Fall  Particulars  of  the  various 
Breeds  of  Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Management.  With  many  Plates. 
By  H.  Stephen  Holmes  Peglee.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  4s.  6cZ. 

GOAT-KEEPING  TOR  AMATEURS  : Being  the  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Goats  for  Milking  Purposes.  Abridged  from  “ The  Book  of  the 
Goat.”  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

GRAPE  GROWING  POR  AMATEURS.  A Thoroughly  Practical 
Book  on  Successful  Vine  Culture.  By  E.  Molyneux.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is. 

GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  POR  AMATEURS.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Best  Greenhouses  and  Frames,  with  Instructions  for  Building 
them,  particulars  of  the  various  methods  of  Heating,  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tions of  the  most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural 
Directions,  and  all  necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the 
Amateur.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  Illus- 
trated. By  W.  J.  Mat.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

GREYHOUND,  THE  : Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Training, 
and  Running.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  In 
cloth  gilt,  demy  8 vo,  price  2s.  6<J. 

GUINEA  PIG,  THE,  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Engravings.  An  exhaustive  book  on  the 
Varieties  of  the  Guinea  Pig,  and  its  Management.  By  C.  Cumberland, 
F.Z.S.  In  cloth  qilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

HAND  CAMERA  MANUAL,  THE.  A Practical  Handbook  on  all 
Matters  connected  with  the  Use  of  the  Hand  Camera  in  Photography. 
Illustrated.  By  W.  D.  Welfokd.  Price  Is. 

HANDWRITING,  CHARACTER  INDICATED  BY.  With  Hlus- 
trations  in  Support  of  the  Theories  advanced  taken  from  Autograph 
Letters  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets, 
Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  persons.  Second  Edition.  By  R.  Baughan. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd.  *= 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  Descrip- 
tions, alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders, 
Rockeries,  and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage  as  well  as  Flowering 
Plants.  Profusely  Illustrated.  By  J.  Wood.  In  cloth,  price  5s. 

HOME  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY:  A Dictionary  of  Diseases 
and  Accidents,  and  their  proper  Home  Treatment.  For  Family  Use.  By 
W.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  Lower  Holloway,  Medical 
Referee  for  North  London  of  the  Scottish  Provincial  Assurance 
ConiDany,  late  Lecturer  to  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association,  Author 
of  the  “ Medical  Management  of  Children,”  &c.  Illustrated.  In  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

HORSE-KEEPER,  THE  PRACTICAL.  By  George  Fleming, 
LL.D.,  F^R.C.V.S.,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army.  In  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

HORSE-KEEPING  FOR  AMATEURS.  A Practical  Manual  on 
the  Management  of  Horses,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or 
two  for  their  personal  use.  By  Fox  Russell.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
cloth,  2s. 
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HnT>qrg  DISEASES  OF:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment. 

“ fSU..  By  HcaH  Dalziel.  In  paper,  !*• ! 

cloth  2s. 

INLAND  WATERING  PLACES.  A Description  of  the  Spas  ot 
Great  BnTah^  and  Ireland,  their  Mineral  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal 
Value,  and  the  attractions  which  they  offer  to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors; 
Profusely  illustrated.  A Companion  Volume  to  Seaside  Watering  Place  . 

In  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

JOURNALISM,  PRACTICAL  : How  to  Enter  Thereon  and  Succeed. 
A book  for  all  who  think  of  “ writing  for  the  Press.”  By  J ohn  Dawson. 

. In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

LAYING  HENS,  HOW  TO  KEEP  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large 
or  Small  Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  Perfect  Success.  By 
Major  G.  F.  Morant.  In  paper,  price  Gd. 

LEGAL  PROFESSION,  A GUIDE  TO  THE.  A Practical 
Treatise  on  the  various  Methods  of  Entering  either  Branch  of  the  Legal 
Profession  ; also  a Course  of  Study  for  each  of  the  Examinations,  and 
selected  Papers  of  Questions  ; forming  a Complete  Guide  to  every  Depart- 
ment of  Legal  Preparation.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barnster-at-Law,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  cloth,  price  7s.  Gd. 

LIBRARY  MANUAL,  THE.  A Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a Library, 
and  the  Values  of  Bare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  Gd. 

MICE  FANCY  : Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Ee-issue, 
with  Criticisms  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Carter  Blake.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Gd. 

MODEL  YACHTS  AND  BOATS:  Their  Designing,  Making,  and 
SailiDg.  Illustrated  with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.  A 
splendid  book  for  boys  and  others  interested  in  making  and  rigging  toy 
boats  for  sailing.  It  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  now  published.  By 
J.  Dtr  V.  Grosvenor.  In  leatherette,  price  5s. 

MONKEYS,  PET,  and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Illustrated.  By  Arthur 
Patterson.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6cZ. 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS.  With  Full  Directions 
for  Successful  Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves, 
and  Out  of  Doors.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  Mat.  In  paper,  price  Is. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SKETCHES  among  the  Carnivora— Wild  and 
Domesticated  ; with  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Mental  Faculties. 
By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.G.S.,  F.B.G.S.  Hlustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  5s. 

NEEDLEWORK,  DICTIONARY  OF.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic, 
Plain,  and  Fancy  Needlework  ; Plain,  practical,  complete,  and 
magnificently  Illustrated.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward. 
Accepted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  H.B.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  H.B.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  H.B.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Albany.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.R.H. 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome.  In  demy  4fo,  528pp.,  829 
Illustrations,  extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards,  price 
21s.  ; with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin  brocade  cloth  binding, 
and  coloured  edges,  31s.  Gd. 
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Published  by  L.  TJpcott  Gill, 


ORCHIDS  : THEIR  CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT,  with 
Descriptions  of  all  the  Kinds  in  General  Cultivation.  Illustrated  by 
Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ; Assisted  by  W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Koyal 
Gardens,  Kew.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  15s.  6<Z. 

PAINTING,  DECORATIVE.  A practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and 
Etching  upon  Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass, 
Wood,  Stone,  Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By 
B.  C.  Saw  art).  In  cloth,  price  5s. 

PARCEL  POST  DISPATCH  BOOH  (registered).  An  invaluable  book 
for  all  who  send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certificate 
of  Posting,  and  Kecord  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book 
parcels  are  insured  against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2. 
Authorized  by  the  Post  Office.  Price  Is.,  for  100  parcels ; larger  sizes 
if  required. 

PARROT,  THE  GRET,  and  How  to  Treat  it.  By  W.  T.  Greene, 
M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Price  Is. 

PARROTS,  THE  SPEAKING.  The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding 
the  principal  Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.  By  Dr.  Karl  Russ. 
Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  5s. 

PATIENCE.  GAMES  OF,  for  one  or  more  Players.  A very  clearly- 
written  and  well-illustrated  Book  of  Instructions  on  How  to  play  106 
different  Games  of  Patience.  By  Miss  Whitmore  Jones.  Illustrated. 
Series  I.,  thirty -nine  games,  Is. ; Series  n.,  thirty -four  games,  Is.  ; 
Series  III.,  thirty-three  games,  Is.  The  three  bound  together  in  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d.  (A  copy  has  been  graciously  accepted  by  H.M.  the  Queen). 

PERSPECTIVE,  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.  By  L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
This  book  is  such  a manual  as  has  long  been  desired  for  the  guidance 
of  art  students  and  for  self-instruction.  The  instructions  are  clearly 
set  forth,  and  the  principles  are  vividly  enforced  by  a large  number 
of  attractive  drawings.  Price  6s.  6 d. 

PHEASANT-KEEPING  FOR  AMATEURS.  A Practical  Hand- 
book on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Fancy 
Pheasants  in  Confinement.  By  Geo...  Horne.  Illustrated  with 
Diagrams  of  the  necessary  Pens,  Aviaries,  &c.,  and  a COLOURED 
FRONTISPIECE  and  many  full-page  Engravings  of  the  chief 
Varieties  of  Pheasants,  drawn  from  life  by  A.  F.  Ltdon.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  (MODERN)  FOR  AMATEURS.  By  J. 

Eaton  Fearn.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

PICTURE-FRAME  MAKING  FOR  AMATEURS.  Being  Practi- 
cal Instructions  in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Engravings.  Blnstrated.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Lukin.  Cheap  Edition,  in  paper,  price  Is. 

PIG,  BOOK  OF  THE.  Containing  the  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding, 
and  Management  of  the  Pig ; the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases ; the  Curing 
and  Preserving  of  Hams,  Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods ; and  other 
information  appertaining  to  Pork  Farming.  By  Professor  James  Long. 
Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Prize  Pigs  by  Harrison  Weir  and 
other  Artists,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d. 
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PIG-KEEPING,  PRACTICAL:  A Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on 

Personal  Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening ; also  in 
Buying  and  Selling  Pigs  at  Market  Prices.  By  R.  D.  Garratt.  In 
paper,  price  Is. 

PIGEONS  FANCY.  Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and 
Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known 
Variety,  together  with  all  other  it  formation  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon 
Fanciers.  Third  Edition,  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the  present 
time.  18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  Illustrations. 
By  J.  C.  Lyell.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6cZ. 

PIGEON-KEEPING  FOR  AMATEURS.  A complete  Guide  to  the 
Amateur  Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  Qd. 


POKER  BOOK,  THE.  A Practical  Book  on  Playing  the  Fascinating 
American  Game  of  Poker  with  Success.  By  R.  Guerndale.  In  paper, 
price  Is. 

POLISHES  AND  STAINS  FOR  WOODS  : How  to  Prepare  and  Use 
them.  Being  a Complete  Guide  to  Polishing  Woodwork,  with  Directions 
for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  making  the  Stains,  Polishes,  &c., 
in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  By  David  Denning. 

In  paper,  price  Is. 

POOL,  GAMES  OP.  Describing  Various  English  and  American 
Pool  Games,  and  giving  the  Rules  in  full.  Illustrated.  In  paper, 
price  Is. 

POULTRY-KEEPING,  POPULAR.  A Practical  and  Complete 
Guide  to  Breeding  and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By 
F.  A.  Mackenzie.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  DISEASES  : Their  Causes,  Symptoms, 

and  Treatment.  A Practical  Manual  for  all  Fanciers.  By  Quintin 
Craig  and  James  Lyell.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

POULTRY  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PROPIT.  Contains  : Breeding 
Poultry  for  Prizes,  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Management  of  the 
Poultry  Yard.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  By  Professor  James  Long.  Cheap  Edition,  in  cloth 
gilt,  price  2s.  Qd.  • 

PYROGRAPHY  OR  POKER  WORK.  A Handbook  on.  By  Mrs. 
Maud  Maude.  With  Fifty-two  Original  Illustrations  and  Designs  by 
Wm.  Freeman.  In  paper,  price  Is.  6 d. ; cloth,  2s.  Qd. 

RABBIT,  BOOK  OF  THE.  A Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and 
Rearing  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations, 
Uses,  Points,  Selection,  Mating,  Management,  &c.,  &c.  SECOND 
EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Edited  by  Kehpstbr  W.  Knight. 
With  an  additional  chapter  on  “ Hutch  Rabbit  Farming  in  the  Open,” 
by  Major  Morant.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  Qd. 

RABBITS,  DISEASES  OF : Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure. 
With  a Chapter  on  The  Diseases  of  Cavies.  Reprinted  from  “ The 
Book  of  the  Rabbit  ” and  “ The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.” 
In  paper,  price  Is. 

RABBIT-FARMING,  PROFITABLE.  A Practical  Manual,  show- 
ing how  Hutch  Rabbit-farming  in  the  Open  can  be  made  to  Pay  Well. 
By  Major  G.  F.  Morant.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
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Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


RABBITS  FOR  PRIZES  AND  PROFIT.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits  in  Health 
and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known 
Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  Illustrated. 
By  Charles  Ratson.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

Also  in  Sections,  as  follows  : — 

General  Management  of  Rabbits.  Including  Hutches,  Breed- 
ing, Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Coverts,  &c.  Fully 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

Exhibition  Rabbits.  Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of 
Fancy  Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them. 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

REPOUSSE  WORK  FOR  AMATEURS  : Being  the  Art  of  Orna- 
menting Thin  Metal  with  Raised  Figures.  By  L.  L.  Haslope.  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6 d. 

ROSES  FOR  AMATEURS.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and 
Cultivation  of  the  best  Roses,  both  for  Exhibition  or  mere  Pleasure,  by 
that  large  section  of  the  Gardening  World,  the  Amateur  Lover  of  Roses. 
Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Honywood  D’Ombrain,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

SAILING  GUIDE  TO  THE  SOLENT  AND  POOLE 

HARBOUR,  with  Practical  Hints  as  to  Living  and  Cooking  on,  and 
Working  a Small  Yacht.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  G.  Cuthell. 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Charts.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6 d. 


SAILING  TOURS.  The  Yachtman’s  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters 
of  the  English  Coast. 

Vol.  I.,  the  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  containing  Descriptions 
of  every  Creek  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough.  By  Frank  Cowper. 
Numerous  Charts  and  Illustrations.  In  cloth,  price  5s. 

Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Seilly  Islands, 
with  twenty-five  Charts  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth,  price  7s.  6 d. 

ST  BERNARD,  THE.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  and  Rearing. 
By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates. 
In  cloth,  price  2s.  6 d. 

ST.  BERNARD  STUD  BOOK.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price 
3s.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Pedigrees  of  1278  of  the  best  known  Dogs,  traced  to  their 
most  remote  known  ancestors,  Show  Record,  &e. 

Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  564  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 


SEA-FISHING  FOR  AMATEURS.  Practical  Instructions  to 
Visitors  at  Seaside  Places  for  Catching  Sea-Fish  from  Pier-heads,  Shore, 
or  Boats,  principally  by  means  of  Hand  Lines,  with  a very  useful  List  o 
Fishing  Stations,  the  Fish  to  be  caught  there,  and  the  Best  Seasons. 
By  Frank  Hudson.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 
cp.  t-ISHING  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COAST.  A Manual  of  Prac- 
SEtical  Instruction  on  the  Art  of  Making  and  Using  Sea’Tac^e- 

full  account  of  the  methods  in  vogue  during  each  month  of  the  year  a 
a Detailed  Guide  for  Sea-Fishermen  to  all  the  most  Popular  Watering 
Places  on  the  English  Coast.  By  Frederick  G.  Aflalo.  Illustrated. 

In  cloth,  price  2s.  (id. 
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SEASIDE  WATERING  PLACES,  a Description  of  nearly  200 
Holiday  Eesorts  on  the  Coasts  of  England  and  Wales  the  C^an^® 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  including  the  gayest  and  most  quiet  places, 
giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  ^Ve- 
rnation likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting ■places i m whichl to  s|^  e 
Holidays  according  to  their  individual  tastes  ; with  BUSINESS  D 
TOEY  of  Tradesmen,  arranged  m order  of  the  Towns.  Sixth  Edition. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6<f. 

SHEET  METAL,  WORKING  IN : Being  Practical  Instructions  for 
Making  and  Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and 
Brass.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Lukin,  B.A.  In 
paper,  price  6 d. 

SHORTHAND,  ON  GURNEY’S  SYSTEM  (IMPROVED), 

LESSONS  IN : Being  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Shorthand  Writing  as 
used  in  the  Service  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  E.  E.  Miller. 


In  paper,  price  Is. 

SHORTHAND,  EXERCISES  IN,  for  Daily  Half  Hours,  on  a Newly- 
devised  and  Simple  Method,  free  from  the  Labour  of  Learning.  Illus- 
trated step  by  step.  Being  Part  H.  of  “ Lessons  in  Shorthand  on 
Gurney’s  System  (Improved).”  By  E.  E.  Miller.  In  paper,  price  9<t. 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS ; WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  ? Being  a 
Discussion,  by  various  Experts,  on  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  all  the 
principal  Systems,  with  Illustrative  Examples.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Anderson.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

SICK  NURSING  AT  HOME : Being  Plain  Directions  and  Hints  for 
the  Proper  Nursing  of  Sick  Persons,  and  the  Home  Treatment  of 
Diseases  and  Accidents  in  cases  of  Sudden  Emergencies.  By  S.  F.  A. 
Cauleeild.  In  paper,  price  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 


SKATING  CARDS  : An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as 
the  Cards  can  he  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  2s.  6d. : leather,  3s.  bd. 
A cheap  form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up  as  a small 
book,  Is. 

SLEIGHT  OP  HAND.  A Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for 
Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Eevised  and  Enlarged.  Profusely 
Hlustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d. 

SNAKES,  MARSUPIALS,  AND  BIRDS.  A Charming  Book  of 
Anecdotes,  Adventures,  and  Zoological  Notes  relating  to  Snakes,  Marsu- 
pials, and  Birds.  A capital  Book  for  Boys,  and  all  interested  in  Popular 
Natural  History.  By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.G.S.,  F.E.G.S.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

TAXIDERMY,  PRACTICAL.  A Manual  of  Instruction  to  the 
Amateur  in  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History 
Specimens  of  all  kinds.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Examples  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  Leicester 
Museum.  Second  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6 d. 


THAMES  GUIDE  BOOK.  From  Lechladeto  Eichmond.  For  Boating 
Men,  Anglers,  Picnic  Parties,  and  all  Pleasure-seekers  on  the  Eiver. 
Arranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  Second  Edition,  profusely  illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

TOMATO  CULTURE  TOR  AMATEURS.  A Practical  and  very 
Complete  Manual  on  the  Subject.  By  B.  C.  Eavenscroft.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is. 


*»*  All  Books  Post  Free. 
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Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill. 


APPING,  PRACTICAL : Being  some  Papers  on  Traps  and 
1 rapping  for  Vermin,  with  a Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and 
Snaring.  By  W.  Carnegie.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

TURITING-  FOR  AMATEURS  : Being  Descriptions  of  the  Lathe  and 
its  Attachments  and  Tools,  with  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective 
Use  on  Wood,  Metal,  Ivory,  and  other  Materials.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  James  Lukin,  B.A.  Illustrated  with  144 
Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

TURNING  LATHES.  A Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices. 
A guide  to  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.  Edited  by 
James  Lukin,  B.A.  Third  Edition.  With  194  Illustrations.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s. 

VEGETABLE  CULTURE  POR  AMATEURS.  Containing  Concise 
■J  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  Small  Gardens  so  as  to 
insure  Good  Crops.  With  Lists  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  Sort.  By 

\ W.  J.  May.  n Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. 

VENTRILOQUISM,  PRACTICAL,  AND  ITS  SISTER  ARTS. 

A Revelation  in  Vocal  Phonetics,  being  a thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to 
the  Art  of  Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry  by  an  entirely  Novel 
System  of  Graduated  Exercises  formulated  and  guaranteed  by  Robert 
Ganthony,  after  being  tested  by  him  during  years  of  Personal  Tuition, 
with  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  To  which  are  added  Full 
Instructions  in  Vocal  Instrumentation ; Ventriloquial  Figures : How 
to  Work  Them  with  Effect  and  Buy  Them  with  Economy;  Useful 
Hints  on  Entertaining,  and  an  amusing  Summary  of  Humorous 
Ventriloquial  Experiences.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

VIOLIN  SCHOOL,  PRACTICAL,  for  Home  Students.  A Practical 
Book  of  Instructions  and  Exercises  in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of 
Amateurs,  Self-learners,  Teachers,  and  others.  With  a supplement  on 
“Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin.”  By  J.  M.  Fleming.  1 handsome 
vol.,  demy  4 to,  half  Persian,  price  9s.  6 d.  Without  Supplement,  price 
7s.  6 d. 

WAR  MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS.  A Manual  for  Collectors 
and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Achievements  of  the  British  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  Rewards  issued  in  public  recognition  of  them  ; with 
some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

WINTER  HAVENS  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH.  A Handbook 
to  the  Riviera.  Illustrated.  By  Rosa  Baughan.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
2s.  6d. 

WOOD  CARVING  FOR  AMATEURS.  Containing  Descriptions  of 
all  the  requisite  Tools,  and  Full  Instructions  for  their  Use  in  producing 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.  2nd  Edition,  Revised,  and  with  a number 
of  new  Illustrations.  Edited  by  D.  Denning.  Price  Is. 

*»*  All  Books  Post  Free. 


Itewts” 

Croivn  8 vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Price  5s. 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS  (FIRST  SERIES). 

For  the  use  of  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  and  Scientific  Amateurs. 


Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Price  5s. 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS  (SECOND  SERIES). 

Devoted  mainly  to  Subjects  connected  with  Chemical  Manufactures. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  with  188  Illustrations,  Price  5s. 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS  (THIRD  SERIES). 

Devoted  mainly  to  Electrical  and  Metallurgical  Subjects. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  250  Illustrations,  Price  5s. 


WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS  (FOURTH  SERIES). 


Devoted  mainly  to  Handicrafts  and  Mechanical  Subjects. 

With  COMPLETE  INDEX,  AND  A GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  FOUR  SERIES. 

CONTENTS. 


Bookbinding  in  all  its  details. 

Clock  and  Watch  Mending. 

Cooling  Air  or  Water,  pro- 
ducing low  temperatures, 
Making  Ice,  Cooling  Syrups, 
and  Solutions,  and  separat- 
ing salts  from  liquors  by 
refrigeration. 

Desiccating.  Air  and  Water 
Ovens,  and  other  appliances 
for  drying  natural  and  arti- 
ficial products. 

Distilling,  Water,  Tinctures, 
Extracts,  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  Essences, 
Perfumes,  and  Alooholio 
Liquids. 

Electrotyping. 

Embalming  and  Preserving 
Anatomical  Specimens. 

Emulsifying  as  required  by 
Pharmacists  and  Photo- 
graphers. 


Evaporating  Saline  and 
other  Solutions,  and  Liquids 
demanding  special  pre- 
cautions. 

Filtering  Water  and  Solutions 
of  various  kinds. 

Leather  Polishes. 

Musical  Instruments.  The 
Preservation,  Tuning,  and 
Repair  of  Pianos,  Har- 
moniums, Musical  Boxes, 
&c. 

Packing  and  Storing  Artioles 
of  Delicate  Odour  or  Colour, 
of  a deliquescent  character, 
liable  to  ignition,  apt  to 
suffer  from  insects  or  damp, 
or  easily  broken. 

Percolating  and  Macerating. 

Photography.  Recent  de- 
velopment in  rapid  pro- 
cesses, handy  apparatus, 
numerous  receipts  for  sen- 


sitising and  developing 
solutions,  and  applications 
to  modem  illustrative  pur- 
poses. 

Pumps  and  Syphons.  Em- 
bracing every  useful  con- 
trivance for  raising  and 
supplying  water  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  moving 
corrosive,  tenacious,  and 
other  liquids. 

Stereotyping  by  both  Plaster 
and  Paper  processes. 

Straw  Plaiting,  and  the  fabri- 
cating of  Baskets,  Matting, 
&c. 

Waterproofing.  Rubber 
Goods.Cuprammonium  Pro- 
cesses, miscellaneous  pre? 
parations. 


Crown  8no,  cloth,  loith  373  Illustrations,  Price  5s. 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS  (FIFTH  SERIES). 

Containing  many  new  Articles,  as  well  as  additions  to  Articles  Included 
in  the  previous  Series,  as  follows,  viz.  •— 


Anemometers. 

Barometers,  How  to  Make. 

Boat  Building. 

Camera  Lucida,  How  to  Use. 

Cements  and  Lutes. 

Cooling. 

Copying. 

Corrosion  and  Protection  of 
Metal  Surfaces. 

Dendrometer.  How  to  Use. 

Desiccating. 

Diamond  Cutting  and  Polish- 
ing.  Electrios.  New 
Chemical  Batteries,  Bells, 
Commutators,  Galvanome- 
ters, Cost  of  Electric  Light- 
ing, Microphones,  Simple 
Motors,  Phonogram  and 
Graphophone,  Registering 
Apparatus,  Regulators, 
Electric  Welding  and  Ap- 
paratus, Transformers. 

Evaporating. 

e.  & r 


for 


Exp 

Filtering. 

Fireproofing,  Buildings,  Tex- 
tile Fabrics. 

Fire-extinguishing  Com- 
pounds and  Apparatus. 

Glass  Manipulations 
Laboratory  Apparatus. 

Glass  Manipulating.  Drill- 
ing, Cutting,  Breaking, 
Etching,  Frosting,  Powder- 
ing. &c. 

Labels. 

Lacquers. 

Illuminating  Agents. 

Inks,  Writing,  Copying,  In- 
visible,  Marking, Stamping. 

Magic  Lanterns,  their  man- 
agement and  preparation 
of  Slid  es. 

Metal  Work.  Casting  Orna- 
mental Metal  Work,  Cop- 
per Welding,  Enamels  for 


Iron  and  other  Metals.  Gold 
Beating,  Smith’s  Work 
Modelling  and  Plaster  Cast- 
ing. 

Netting. 

Packing  and  Storing.  Aoid3. 
&c. 

Percolation. 

Preserving  Books. 

Preserving  Food,  Plants,  &c. 
Pumps  and  Syphons  for 
various  liquids. 

Repairing  Books. 

Rope  Tackle. 

Stereotyping. 

Taps,  Various. 

Tobacco  Pipe  Manufacture. 
Tying  and  Splicing  Ropes. 
Velocipedes,  Repairing. 
Walking  Sticks. 

W aterproofing. 


N.  SPON,  125,  Strand,  London. 


$anipson  Low,  M^rston,  $ Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Now  Ready. 


Naturalistic  Photography  for  Students  of  the  Art.  By  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A., 
M.B.  (Cantab.).  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s.  post  free. 

“ 4 most  enjoyable  book  to  every  true  lover  of  nature.’  — Photographic  Journal. 


Modern  Steam  Engines.  Illustrated  by  over  400  Engravings.  By  Joshua  Rose,  M.E. 
A Practical  Book  for  Draughtsmen,  Machinists,  Engineers,  and  Steam  Users.  4to,  320 

pageu’r^gC^ student,  &and  even  the  professional  engineer,  will  find  much  in  it  worth 
study.”— Engineer. 


A Key  to  Engines  and  Engine  Running.  A Complete  Guide  to  the  Care  and 
Management  of  all  kinds  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  By  Joshua  Rose  M.E. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  416  pages,  price  8s.  6d.  post  free.  Answers  are  given  to  the  questions 

asked  in  Engineers’  Examinations.  ... 

“ The  book  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  working  and  management  of  steam  engines, 

and  therefore  fulfils  its  title."— Practical  Engineer. 


Steam  Boilers.  A Practical  Treatise  on  Boiler  Construction  and  Examination.  For  the 
u^of  Practical  Boiler  Makers,  Boiler  Users,  and  Inspectors  ; and  embracing  in  plain 
figures  all  the  calculations  necessary  in  Designing  and  Classifying  S': earn  Boilers.  By 
Joshua  Rose,  M.E.  Illustrated  by  73  engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


•rue  American  Steam  Engineer.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  With  Examples  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  American  practice  in  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Steam 
TTrurines  and  Boilers.  For  the  use  of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Boilermakers,  and  En- 
uring S^^  E.  Edwards.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Modern  Improvements  in  Fishing  Tackle  and  Fish  Hooks.  By  H.  Chol- 

M MON?ELEVdPENNELL.  With  Two  Hundred  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

North  Country  Trout  Flies.  By  T E.  Pritt.  With  Coloured  Plates  of  all  the  best 
Flies.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  American  Salmon  Fisherman.  By  Henry  P.  Wells.  Illustrated.  116  pages. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

. rniHe  to  Drv  Flv  Fishing,  with  a Series  of  Graduated  Exercises  for  all 

A ^ho^vish  to  learn  U Cotswoli,  ISYS,  M.A.,  Author  of  “An  Angler's  Strange 

Experiences,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

- — - With  Map  and  Numerous 


How  and  Where  to  Fish  in  Ireland.  By  Hi  _Regan 
Text  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  vS.  6d. 


wr  -Pish  and  Fishing.  By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

N°  8to,  ctoth  extat,  363  pages,  leatherette  binding,  reduced  from  10s.  6d.  to  6s. 


The  Art  of  Trout  Fishing  on  Rapid  Streams 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 


By  H.  C.  Cutcliffe,  F.R.C.S. 


a ’A 

and  Enlarged  Edition. 


^cMl^  WTth  Woockut 
drawn  from  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


"MS  n®esFc?ilectedtCbye' Cheney^ 


cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 


The  above  works  can  be  had  post  free  by  sending  postal  order 
for  the  price  to  the  Publishers, 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MAEST0N,  & COMPANY,  Limited, 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON 


ROWLANDS’  ARTICLES 

FOR  THE  HAIR,  COMPLEXION,  and  TEETH , are  the 


FWS1ST  AND  HIT. 


ROWLANDS’  0D0NT0, 

An  antiseptic,  preservative,  and  aromatic  denti- 
frice, which  whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  and  arrests 
decay,  and  sweetens  the  breath.  It  contains  no 
mineral  acids,  no  gritty  matter  or  injurious  astrin- 
gents, keeps  the  mouth,  gums,  and  teeth  free  from 
the  unhealthy  action  of  germs  in  organic  matter 
between  the  teeth,  and  is  the  most  wholesome 
tooth-powder  for  smokers.  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 

Is  the  best  preserver  and  beautifier  of  the  hair  of  children  and  adults  ; prevents  it 
falling  off  or  turning  grey,  eradicates  scurf  and  dandruff,  and  is  also  the  best 
brilliantine  for  ladies’  and  everybody’s  use,  and  as  a little  goes  a very  long  way 
it  really  is  most  economical  for  general  use  ; is  also  sold  in  a golden  colour  for 
fair-haired  ladies  and  children ; it  contains  no  lead  or  mineral  ingredients. 
Bottles,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.,  equal  to  four  small. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 

A most  cooling,  soothing,  healing,  and  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Skin  and 
Complexion  of  Ladies,  and  all  exposed  to  the  summer  sun  and  dust,  or  the  cold  and 
damp  of  winter ; it  is  warranted  free  from  all  mineral  or  metallic  ingredients,  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  of  which  most  Cosmetics  are  composed,  and  which  ruin  the  skin. 
It  effectually  disperses  Chaps,  Chilblains,  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn,  Stings  of 
Insects,  Redness,  Roughness  of  the  Skin ; relieves  Irritation  of  the  Skin, 
Prickly  Heat,  &c.,  renders  the 

SKIN  SOFT  AND  SMOOTH, 

and  produces  a beautiful,  pure,  and  delicate  complexion.  Size  4s.  6d.  and 
8s.  6d. ; half-sized  bottles,  2s.  3d. 

ROWLANDS’  ESSENCE  OF  TYRE 

Effectually  dyes  red  or  grey  hair  a permanent  brown  or  black.  4s. 


ROWLANDS’  EUKONIA. 

A pure  Toilet  Powder  in  three  tints,  White,  Rose,  and  Cream,  for  ladies  of 
a Brunette  complexion  and  those  who  do  not  like  white  powder.  Boxes,  Is.  j 
large  boxes,  2s.  6d. 

Ask  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS’  ARTICLES,  of  20,  HATTON 

GARDEN,  LONDON,  and  avoid  spurious  imitations. 
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February  1st,  1893. 

SPRATTS  “IMPROVED  DOG  SOAP,"  now  submitted  to  ns,  whilst 
retaining  all  the  general  excellence  credited  to  it  in  its  original  form,  is  stronger 
in  insecticide  force,  and  the  enterprising  firm  of  makers  have  at  once  enlarged 
the  size  of  the  tablets  and  reduced  the  price,  so  that  a larger  piooe  can  now  be 
bought  for  4id.  than  formerly  was  the  case  for  6d. 

Pamphlet  on  Canine  Diseases  Gratis. 


SPRATTS  PATENT,  LIMITED,  BERMONDSEY,  S.E. 


